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CHAPTEE I. 

BALLYCLOBAK HOUSE AS mtST SEEN BT THE AUTHOB. 

In the autumn, 184 — , business took me into the "West of Ireland, 
and, amongst other places, to the quiet little Tillage of Drumsnay 
which is in the province of Connaught, County Leitrim, about 
72 miles w.n.w. of Dublin, on the mail-coach road to SUgo. I 
reached the. little inn there in the morning by the said mail, my 
purpose being to leave it late in the evening by the day coach ; 
and as my business was bat of short duration, I was left, after an 
early dinner, to amuse myself. Now, in such a situation, to take 
a walk is all the brightest man can do, and the dullest always does 
the same. There is a kind of gratification in seeing what one has 
never seen before, be it ever so little worth seeing ; and the grati- 
cation is the greater if the chances be that one will never see it 
again. I^ow Drumsna stands on a bend in the Shannon ; the street 
leads down to a bridge, passing over which one finds oneself in 
the County Roscommon ; and the road runs by the well- wooded 
demesne of Sir G — K — ; moreover there is a beautiful little hill, 
from which the demesne, river, bridge, and village can all be seen ; 
and what farther agremens than these could be wanted to make a 
pretty walk ? But, alas ! I knew not of their existence then. One 
cannot ask the maid at an inn to show one where to find the 
beauties of nature. So, trusting to myself, I went directly away 
from river, woods, and all, — alonjg as dusty, ugly, and disagreeable 
a road as is to be found in any county in Ireland. 

After proceeding a mile or so, taking two or three turns to look 
for improvement, I began to perceive evident signs on the part of 
the road of retrograding into lane-ism ; the county had evidently 
deserted it, and though made for cars and coaches, its traffic ap- 
peared to be now con&ned to donkeys caTryin^ \Ani\LO\aa It^ts^KSw^ 
h(^, in double kishes on their back. PreBeullj tti^ ix«.^caa\^ ^1^ 
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Ibridge presented themselves, but tliey too were utterly fallen awar 
from tlieir palmy days, and 5a their present state afforded but 
indifferent stepping-stonea over a bog stream which ran, or rather 
crept, across the road. These, however, I luckily traversed, and 
was rewarded by finding a broken down entrance to a kind of 'wood 

on the right hand. In Ireland, particularly in the poorer parts 

to rank among which, Ctumty Lei trim has a right whirli will not 
be disputed— a few trees together are always the recognise J nhn^ 
of a deroesne, of a gentleman's seat, or the place where a ^ijonila- 
man's seat has been : and I directly knew that this must bo a 
demesne. But ah! how impoverished, if one nn'ght jndge from 
outward appearances. Two brick pillars, from whitdi the outside 
plaster had peeled off and the coping fallen, gave evidence of former 
gates; the space was closed up with a loose built wall, bnt oti the 
outer side of each post was a little well worn footpath, made of 
Boft bog mould. I of course coidd not resist such temptation aud 
entered the demesne. The road was nearly f.overed witli'tli^t 
ihort dry grass which stones seem to throw up, when no lunger 
pohghed by the weahhier portion of man or brute kind. 

About thirty feet Trora the gap a tall fir had half fallen, and lay 
across the road, bo that a man should stoop to walk under it ; it was 
B perfect barrier to any equipage, however liumble, and the roota 
had nearly refixed themselves in their reversed position, show^in" 
that the tree had evidently been in that fallen state for years. 

The usual story, thought I, of Connaught gentlemeu ; an ex* 
travagant landlord, reckless tenant s, debt, embarrai?8ment, despai^J 
and ruin. Well, I walked up the deserted avenue, and very sJiorU^I 
found myself in fiux**; of the house. Oh, what a picture of miaery^l 
of usidess expenditure, unfinished pretence, and premature decay I 

The house was two stories high, with large stone steps up to the 
front door, with four windows in the lower, and six in the upper 
etory^ and an area with kitchens, <fec,, below. The entire roof was 
off; one could see the rotting joists and beams, some fallen, soniQ 
falling, the rest ready to fall, like the skeleton of a felon left to rot 
on an open gibbet. The stone steps had nearly dropped through 
hito the area, the rails of which had been wrenched up. The 
knocker was still on the door, — a large modern lion-headed kuocker j 
but half the door waa gone: on creeping to the door-sill, I found 
about »ix feet of the floor of the hall gone also— stolen for fire w^ood. 
But the joists of the fiooring were there, and the whitewash of the 
walls showed that but a few^, a very few years back, the house bad 
been inhabited. I leaped across the gulf, at great risk of fallir^g 
juio the celhr, And reached the bottom of tlie stairs ; hero my 
eoursn-0 failed me ; all that was left was m datcv\> ?xwv\ %o tci'a^tw^ij^ 
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fl&ncli had teen gradually taken away, that I did not dare to ^o 
up : the doors on the ground floor would not open ; the ceiling 
above me was all gone, and I could see the threatening timbers of 
the roof, which seemed only hanging till. they had an opportunity 
of injuring some one by their fall. I crept out of the demi-door 
again, and down the ruined steps, and walked round the mansion ; 
not only was there not a pane of glass in the whole, but the window 
frames were all gone ; everything that wanted keeping was gone ; 
everything that required care to preserve it had perished. Time 
had not touched it. Time had evidently not yet had leisure to do 
his work. He is sure, but slow. Ruin works fast enough unaided, 
where once he puts his foot. Time would have pulled down the 
chimneys — Ruin had taken off the slates ; Time would have bulged 
the walls — ^Ruin brought in the rain, rotted the timbers, and assisted 
the thieves. Poor old Time will have but little left him at Bally- 
doran ! The gardens had been large ; half were now covered by 
rubbish heaps, and the other half consisted of potato patches; 
and round the out-houses I saw clustering a lot of those wretched 
cabins which the poor Irish build against a deserted wall, when they 
can find one, as jackdaws do their nests in a superannuated chimney. 
In the front there had been, I presume, a tolerably spacious lawn, 
with a drive through it, surrounded on all sides, except towards 
the house, by thick trees. The trees remained, but the lawn, the 
drive, and the flower patches, which of course pnce existed there, 
were now all alike, equally prolific in large brown dock weeds and 
sorrels. There were two or three narrow footpaths through and 
across the space, up to the cabins behind the house, but other 
marks of humanity were there none. 

A large ash, apparently cut down years ago, wltli the branches 
still on it, was stretched somewhat out of the wood : on this I sat, 
lighted a cigar, and meditated on this characteristic specimen of 
Irish life. The sun was setting beautifully behind the trees, and 
its imperfect light through the foliage gave the unnatural ruin a 
still stronger appearance of death and decay, and brought into my 
mind thoughts of the wrong, oppression, misery, and despair, to 
which some one had been subjected by what I saw before me. 

I had not been long seated, when four or five ragged boys and 
girls came through the wood, driving a lot of geese along one of 
file paths. When they saw me, they all came up and stood round 
me, as if wondering what I could be. I could learn nothing from 
them — the very poor Irish children will never speak to you ; but 
a middle aged man soon followed them. He toVi nv^ ^^^"^'^.^^twks^ 
called BaUjreloran : **he did not know whiO itbeVon^^QL Vo\ ^ ^v^^- 
in Dublin recaved the rints, and a very atiS gai\Y<exa»».\iftn^^% 
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too; and bard it was iipon tliem to pay two pound tin an acre foT 
the garden there, and thnt half covere<l with the ould house and 
the bricks and rubbish, only on behalf of the hog that was con- 
vaynient, and pUnty of the timber, t]io' that was rotten, and illigant 
onthouaes for the pigs and the geeee^ and the onhl bricks of the 
wall wor good manure for the praties '* (this, in all my farming, I 
had never drcaratof); ''but times was very bard on the poor, 
the praties being ninepcnce a stone in Carrick all last stimmer; 
Grod help the poor, the crayturs I for the giiitlcmin, their rnal frinda, 
that should he, coiridn't help tliimselves now, let alone otliera " — 
and so on, now speaking of bis sorrow and poverty, and again 
descanting on the *'illigance" of his abode. I could only learn 
that a family called the Macdcrmots had lived there some eix or 
seven ycurs back, that they were an im fortunate people, he had 
heard tell, but be had not been in the country then, and it was a 
bloody story, &c. &c. c%c. The evening wns drawing on, and the 
time for my coach to come was fast approai'hiiig; so I was obliged 
to leave Ballycloran, unsatisfied as to its history, and to return to 
JJrumsna. 

Here I had no time to make further inquiries, as Mr. Hartley*8 
Bervanta always keep tlieir time ; and very sliortly the four horses 
clattered down the hill into the village. I got up behind, lop 
MeC — , the guard, wns au old friend of mine ; and after the usual 
salutations and strafiping of portmauteaus, and sliifting down into 
places, as McG— knows evervtliing, I began to ask him if he knew 
anything of a place cjdled Ballycloran, 

" 'Deed then, Sir, and I do/' sard be, " and good reason have I 
to know; and well I knew those that lived iii it, ruined, and black, 
and desolate, as Ballyctlorau h now :" and between Drumsna and 
Boyle, he gave me the heads of the following story. And, reader, 
if I thought it would ever be your good fortune to hear the bihtory 
of Ballycloran from tlie guard of the Boyle coach, I would recom- 
mend yon to get it from him, and shut my book forthwith. 



OHAPTEK IT. 

THE MACnEUMOT FAMILY. 



[McC^ — 's story runs thus. Auont sixty years ago, a aometbing 
MacdcruKit, true Milesian, pious Catholic, and descendant of king 
fiomebody^ died some where, having managed, through all the 
iroublea of his poor country, to keep a comfortable little portion 
«^ Jus ancestors* royajties to console \ilm iot \^i^ \q«j!6i qI VJc^v* 
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leeptre. He having two sons, and disdaining to make anything but 
estated gentlemen of them, made over in some fictitious manner 
(for in those righteous days a Eoman Catholic could make no 
legal will) to his eldest, the estate on which he lived, and to the 
youngest, that of Ballycloran — about six hundred as bad acres as 
a gentleman might wish to call his own. But Thaddeus, other- 
wise Thady Macdermot, being an estated gentleman, must have a 
gentleman's residence on his estate, and the house of Ballycloran 
was accordingly built. Had Thady Macdermot had ready money. 
It might have been well built ; but though an estated gentleman, 
he had none. He had debts even when his father died; and 
though he planned, ordered, and agreed for a house, such as he 
thought the descendant of a Connaught Prince might inhabit 
without disgrace, it was ill built, half finished, and paid for by long 
bills. This, however, is so customary in poor Ireland that it 
but little harassed Thady. He had a fine, showy house, with 
Btables, (fee, gardens, an avenue, and a walk round his demesne ; 
and his neighbours had no more. It was little he cared for com- 
fort, but he would not be the first of the Macdermots that would 
not be respectable. When his house was finished, Thady went 
into County Galway, and got himself a wife with two thousand 
pounds fortune, for which he had to go to law with his brother- 
in-law. The lawsuit, the continual necessity of renewing the bills 
with which the builder in Carrick on Shannon every quartet 
attacked him, the fruitless endeavour to make his tenants pay 
thirty shillings an acre for half-reclaimed bog, and a somewhat 
strongly developed aptitude for potheen, sent poor Thady to 
another world rather prematurely, and his son and heir, Lawrence, 
came to the throne at the tender age of twelve. The Galway 
brother-in-law compromised the lawsuit; the builder took a 
mortgage on the property from tlie boy's guardian ; the mother 
gave new leases to the tenants ; Larry went to school at Long- 
ford ; and Mrs. Mac kept up the glory of Ballycloran. 

At the age of twenty, Lawrence, or Larry, married a Milesian 
damsel, portionless, but of true descent. The builder from Carrick 
had made overtures about a daughter he had at home, and offered 
poor Larry his own house, as her fortune. But the blood of the 
Macdermots could not mix with the lime and water that flov/ed in 
a builder's veins ; he therefore made an enemy where he most 
wanted a friend, and brought his wife hopie to li^e with hia 
Biother. In order that we may quickly rid ourselves of encum- 
krances, it may be as well to say that during the next twenty -five 
Tears his mother and wife died ; he had cW\a\.<iXife^ \i\^ w^'^ ^«^ 
nsdd^aB, after hi& grandfather, and hia qu\^ da^3l^\«t V^ \««^ 
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chmtcned Euphemia, after her grandmotlier. He httd never got 
over that deadly builder, with liis horrid percentage coming out of 
tlio precmiona rents ; twice, indeed, Iiad writs been out against him 
for his jirrcara, and once be had received notice from Mr, Hyacinth 
Kee;X«ri, the oily attorney of Carriclc, that Mr, Flannelly meant to 
fureelo8e. Rents were greatly in arrear, his credit was very bad 
amori^ the dealers in Mohill, with Carrick he had no other dealings 
tban those to which necessity compelled him with Mr. Flannelly 
tlje builder, and Larry Macdermot was anything but an easy man, 

'i'hady was at thia time about twenty -four. As had been tl 
case wath his father, he had been educated at a country school; 
could read and write, but could do little more : he was brought 
to no profession or business ; he acted as his father's agent ov^ 
the property — by w^hich I mean to signify that he occupied him 
Bclf in harrow^ing the tenantry fur money which they had no 
means of paying ; he was occasionally head driver and ejector ; 
ttud he considered, ag Irish landlords are apt to do, that he 
had an absolute right over the tenants^ as feudal vassals, StiJl, 
they respected and to a certain extent loved him ; " for -why ? 
w^asn't he the masther'a son, and wouldn't he be the masther 
higself?" And he had a regard, perhaps an atfection, for tha 
2>oor creatures ; against any one else he ^vould defend them ; and 
would they but coin their bones into pounds, shillings, and pencei 
he would have been as tender to them as a man eo nurtured could 
he. With all his faults, Thady w^as perhapa a better man than 
his father; he was not bo indomitably idle ; had he been brought 
up to anything, he w^ould have done it ; he was more energetic, 
and felt the degradation of his position ; he felt that his family was 
sinking lower and lower daily ; but as he knew not what to do, he 
only becftujc more gloomy and more tyrannical. Beyond thia, 
ho had acquired a strong taste for tobacco, which he incessantly 
Hnoked out of a dhudheen ; and was content to pass his dull life 
without excitement or pleasure* 

Euphemia, or Feemy, was about twenty ; she was a tall, dark 
girl, w ith that bold, upright, w^ell-poiaed figure, which is bo pecu- 
linrly Irish. She walked as if all the blood of the old Irish 
Princes was in her veins : her step, at any rate, was princely, 
Feemy, also, had large, bright brown eyes, and long, soft, shining 
dark hair, which was divided behind, and fell over her shoulders, 
or w^aa tied with ribands ; and she had a well-formed nose, as all 
coming of old families hjive j and a bright oHve complexion, only 
the olive w^as a little too brown, the skin a little too coarse ; and 
the/j Feemy's mouth was, oh! half an inch too long; but her 
iiectli nere white mui good, and her cUu ^^^ vfe\i t\xtwed and 
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Bhort, with a dimple on it large enough for any finger Venua might 
put there. In all, Feemy was a fine girl in the eyes of a mas 
not too much accustomed to refinement. Her hands were too' 
large and too red, hut if Feemy got gloves sufl&cient to go to 
mass with, it was all she could do in that way; and though 
Feemy had as fine a leg as ever bore a pretty girl, she was never 
well shod, — her shoes were seldom clean, often slipshod, usually 
in holes ; and her stockings — but no 1 I will not further violate 
the mysteries of Feemy*s wardrobe. But if the beautiful girls of 
this poor country knew but half the charms which neatness has, 
they would not so often appear as poor Feemy too usually 
appeared. 

Like her brother, she was ardent and energetic, if she had aught 
to be ardent about ; she was addicted to novels, when she could 
get them from the dirty little circulating library at Mohill; she 
was passionately fond of dancing, which was her chief accomplish- 
ment ; she played on an old spinnet which had belonged to her 
mother ; and controlled the motions and actions of the two bare- 
footed damsels who ofl&ciated as domestics at Ballycloran. 

Such was the family at Ballycloran in the summer of 183 — , 
and though not perfect, I hope they have charms enough to make 
a further acquaintance not unacceptable. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TENANTRY OP BALLYCLORAN, 

"Thady." said old Macdermot, as he sat eating stirabout and 
thick milk, over a great turf (ire, one morning about the beginning 
of October, " Tbady, will you be getting the money out of them 
born divils this turn, and they owing it, some two, some three 
years this November, bad cess to them for tenants ? Thady, I 
say," shouted, or rather screamed, the old man, as his son con- 
tinued silently eating his breakfast, ** Thady, I sa}'^ ; have they the 
money, at all at all, any of them ; or is it stubborn they are ? 
There's Flannelly and Keegan with their d^ — d papers and bills 
and costs ; will you be making out the £142 78. 6^. before Christ- 
mas for the hell-hounds ; or it's them '11 be masters in Ballycloran? 
Then let the boys see the landlord they'll have over them, .that 
time!" 

** Well, Larry," said the son (unless in a passion, ha always 
called his father by his baptismal name, ot laWiCt Vj \\» iXJ«t^« 
TjfUJon), "what's, the use going on that way "beioT^ ^^ ^\\\%\>ftSJt^% 
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and Feemy too." Feemy, however, was reading tbe " Myste* 
rioBB AesassiD," and paying little heed to her father's lamentations. 
' " When we're done, and the things is out, we'll have a look at the 
rent-book, and Bend for the hoys to come in; and if they haven't 
it, why, Pat Brady mtist go round agin, and see what he can do 
with tiie potatoes and oats, and the pigs ; bnt the limes, Larry 
is very hard on them; too hard entirely, so it is, poor things ** * * 

'* Poor things I** said the father, "and aint I a poor thine-? 
and won't yon and Feemy he poor things ? Hard times, toi 
who is the times hardest on? See that sneakincf onld robbi 
Flannelly, that cozened my father — good father for him— wii 
Buch a house as this, that's falling this day over his son's beau 
and it not hardly fifty years built, bad luck to it for a house , 
See that ouM robber, Flannelly^ who has been living and thriving 
on it for all them years, and a stone or stick not na guod as paid 
for yet; and he getting two hundred a year off the land from the 
crayturs of tenants," 

True enoagh it T^^as, that Mr. Joe Flannelly^ of Carrick-on- 
Shannon, whatever might have been the original charge of buiklin<> 
the Ballycloran raanBion, now claimed £300 a year from that 
estate, to which his ingenious triend and legal adviser, Mr, 
Hyacinth Iveegan usnally managed to add certain mvBterioua 
coats and ceremonioua expenses, which made each half year's rent 
of Larry Macdermot'e own house about £140, before the poor man 
had managed to scrape it together To add to this anno)'ance 
Mr. Macdermot had continually before his eyes the time, which 
he could not but foresee was not distant, when this hated Flan- 
nelly would come down on the property itself^ insist on being 
paid his principal, and probably not only sell, but buy, Ballycloran 
itaeh* Aud whither, then, would the Macdermots betake them* 
selves ? 

Often and often did Larry, in his misfortunes, regret the 
alighted offers of Sally FlannelVfi charms and cash. Oh, had he 
but then condescended to have married the builder's daughter, he 
would not now have been the builder's slave. But Sally Flannelly 
was now Sally Keegan, the wife of Hyacintli Keegan, E^q,, 
Attorney ; who, if he had not the same advantages as Larry in 
birth and blood, had compensation for his inferiority in cash and 
comforts. When the poor man thought of these things^and he 
did little else now but think of them — bitterly, though generally 
in silence, he cursed him whom he looked upon as his oppressor 
and incubus. It never occurred to him tbat if Mr. Flannelly built 
the houBe he lived in, he should be paid for it. lie never 
rejected that Ix^ had livci\ to the extent o?, au^ ^Vio^^ VU \vv^. 
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earions income, as if bis bouse bad been paid for ; that, instead )f 
passing bis existence in bating the Carrick tradesman, be should 
have used bis industry in finding the means to pay him. He 
sometimes blamed his father, having an indefinite feeling that he 
ought- not to have permitted Flannelly to have anything to do 
with Ballycloran, after building it ; but himself he never blamed ; 
people never do ; it is so much easier to blame others, — and so 
much more comfortable. Mr. Macdermot thus regarded bis 
creditor as a vulgar, low-born blood-sucker, who, having by 
-chicanery obtained an unwarrantable hold over him, was deter- 
mined, if possible, to crush him. The builder, on the other hand, 
who bad spent a long life of constant industry, but doubtful 
honesty, in scraping up a decent fortune, looked on his debtor as 
one who gave himself airs to which his poverty did not entitle ' 
him ; and was determined to make him feel that though he could 
not be the father, be could be the master of a " rale gintleman." 

After the short conversation between father and son the break- 
fast passed over in silence. The father finished his stirabout, and 
turned round to the blazing turf, to find consolation there. Feemy 
descended into the kitchen, to scold the girls, give out the dinner, — 
if there was any to give out; and to do those offices, whatever 
they be, in performing which all Irish ladies, bred, born, and living 
in moderate country-houses, pass the first two hours after breakfast 
in the kitchen. Thady took his rent-book and went into an out- 
bouse, which he complimented by the name of his office, at the 
door of which be was joined by Pat Brady. Now Pat was an 
appendage, unfortunately very necessary in Ireland, to such an 
estate as Macdermot's ; and his business was not only to assist in 
collecting the rents, by taking possession of the little crops, and 
driving the cows, or the pig ; but be was, moreover, expected to 
know who could, and who could not, make out the money ; to have 
obtained, and always have ready, that secret knowledge of the 
affairs of the estate, which is thought to be, and is so, necessary to 
the managing of the Irish peasantry in the way they are managed. 
Pat Brady was all this ; moreover, he had as little compunction 
in driving the cow or the only pig from his neigiibour or cousin, 
and in selling off" the oats or potatoes of his uncle or brotlier- in- 
law, as if be was doing that which would be quite agreeable to 
them. But still he was liked on the estate ; be had a manner with 
him which bad its charms to them ; be was a kind of leader to 
them in their agrarian feelings and troubles; and though the 
tenants of Ballycloran half feared, they all liked and courted 
Pat Brady. 

The most remarkable feature in bis persoivaV a^p^^i^ixwx^^"^^^^ 
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broken nose ; not a comnjon, ordinary broken nose, sueli as would 
give it an apparent partiftlity to the right or left cheek, nor such' 
as wonld, by indeuting it, give the face that good-natured look 
which Irish broken noBc« usually possess. Pat Brady's broken 
nose was all but flattened on to his face, as if it had never lifted 
its head after the t^tal blow which had laid it low. He was 
etrong-built, round-shouldered, bow-legged, about five feet six: in 
heiLrht and he had that kind of external re8pectal)ility about hiin 
which a tukrahly decent hat, strong brogues, and worsted etockin^^a 
give to a man, when those among whom he lives are without anch 
luxuries. When I add to the above particulars that Pat was chief 
minister, adviser, and confidential manager in young Macdermot^s 
a£rair», 1 have said all that need be said. The development of his 
character must be left to disclose itself. 

■* \Vell» Pat/* began his master, seating himself on the eolitary 
old chair, which, with a still older looking dcak on four shaking 
legs, comprised the furniture of Maedermot*8 rent*ofiice, *' what 
news from Mohill to-day? was there much in the fair at all?*' 

** Well, yer honor, then, for tliem as had money to buy, the fair 
was good enough; but for them as had money to get," it was as 
bad as tliem that wor afore it, and as them as is likely to coma 
flflher it/* 

" Were the boys in it, Pat?^* 

'* Tiiey wor, yer honor, the moat of 'em/* 

"W^ell, Pat?" 

"Oh, they wor just there, that's all/* 

** Tim Brady ahould have got the top price for that oats of hie, Pat " 

** Maybe he might, Masther Thady/* 

" W^hat did he get? there should be twelve barrela there/' 

** Eleven, or thereabouts, yer honor.'* 

" Did he sell it all, yesterday?'* 

" Divil n gridn, then, at all at all, he took to the fair yesterda^ 

*' Bail manners to him, and why didu^t he ? why he owes " ( 
Thady turned over the ohl IkioL) "five half years this gale, ; 
there'a no use gammoning; father must get the money off 
lund» or Flaunelly will lielp himsdl/' 

** I loiows, Masther Thady ; 1 knowi all abnut it. Tim 
lictvreen five and six acres, and he owes twenty-two pound ti 
hia oats is worti), maybe, five pound fifteen, — from that to 
pound, and his cow about six pound more; ihat^s all Tim 
barring the brats and the mother of them. An' he knows ri[^ 
well, yer hutior, if he brings you the price of tho oats, you would; 
Jet him off that way j for the cow should folly the oats, na 
^athural; the c^h\n would be eam^ii i\exl; ao X\\s> «*»:%, if yoi 
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oihoose to take the corn yourself, you can do bo ; — well an' good, 
and save him the throuble of bringin' it to MohiU." 
" Did the widow Reynolds sell her pig ?" 
" She did, yer honor, for two pound tin." 
" And she owes seven pound. And Dan Coulahan— " 
•' Dan didn't cut the oats, good or bad." 
" ril cut it for him, then. Was ould* Tierney there ?" 
" He war, yer honor ; and I was tellin' him yer honor 'id be 
wantin' the money this week, an' I axed him to stip up o' Friday 
mornin' ; an*, sis I, * Misthur Tierney ' — for since he made out the 
mare and the ould car, it's Misthur Tierney he goes by — * it's a fine 
saison any way for the corn,' sis I, * the Lord be praised ; an' the 
hay all saved on thim illigant bottoms of yours, Misthur Tierney. 
The masther was glad to hear the cocks was all up afore the heavy 
rain was come.* * Well, Pat,* sis he, * I'll be at Ballycloran o' Friday, 
plase God, but it's little I'll have with me but myself; an' if the 
masthur likes the corn an' the hay, he may just take them av' it's 
plazin' to him, for the divil a cock or grain will I sell, an' the prices 
80 bad.'" 

" Obstinate ould fool I why, Pat, he must have the money." 
" Money, to be shure he has the money, Misthur Thady ; but 
maybe he'd be the bigger fool if he gave it to your father." 
" Do the boys mane to say they won't pay the rent at all?" 
" They mane to say they can't ; an' it's nearly thrue for them." 
" Was Joe Reynolds at the fair, Pat?" 

** He wor not ; that's to say, he wor not at the fair, but I seen 
him in the evening, with the other boys from Drumleesh, at Mrs. 
Mulready's." 

" Them boys has always the money when they want a drop of 
whiskey. By dad, if they go to Mulready's with the money in 
their pockets on a Tuesday, where's the wonder they come here 
with them empty on a Friday? Fetch me a coal for the pipe, Pat." 
Whilst Pat walked into the kitchen for a lighted piece of 
turf (Hibemice, coal) to kindle his patron's pipe, Thady stuck the 
eaid pipe in his jaw, and continued poring over the unsatisfactory 
figures of the Ballycloran rent-book. 

" I tell you what it is, Pat," said he, after finishing the process 
of blowing, and drawing, and throwing the coal on the earthen 
floor, and pressing down the hot burning tobacco with the top of 
his forefinger repeatedly, " Misthur Joe Reynolds will out of that. 
I told him so last April, and divil a penny of his we've seen since ; 
he don't do the best he can for us ; and my belief is, he hinders 
the others; eh, Brady?" and he looked up into Brady's face for 
confirmation or ref^t^tion of this opimou. "^ut XV^X. ^<^\i^<^\c!c^:^ 
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contrary to his usual wont, seemed to have no opinion on ih© 
matter ; he continued ecratcMng his head, and swinging one leg 
while he stood on the other. Thady, finding that hia counsellor 
aaid nothing, continued, 

" Joe Reynolds will oat of that this time, d'you hear? what has 
he on that hit of land of his?" 

"Pratees mostly, Miathur Thady, He had half an acre of 
whate; he parted that on the ground to oiild Tierney; he owed 
Tierney money." 

"An* so the tenants boy the crops from one another, and yet 
won*t pay their own rents. Well, my father's to blame himself* 
av he'd put a man like Keegan over them, or have let the land to 
some rough hand as would make them pay, divil a much he need 
care for Flannel ly this day/' 

** An* you*d be for puttin' a stranger over thini» Misthur Thady ; 
an* they that would stand between you an* all harum, or the 
masthur, or the old masthur afore him ; becaze of the ilirthy money, 
and becaze a blagguard and a black ruffian like Flannelly has an 
ould paper signed by the masthur, or the like? An* as for Mr. 
Hyacinth Keegan, — Fra thinking, the first time he goes collectin' 
on the lands of Drumleesh, it's a warm welcome hc*ll be gettin* ; 
at any rate, he'd have more recates in his carcass than in hia 
pocket* that day/* 

" That's very fine talk, Pat ; but if Keegan had them, he*d 
tame them, as he has withers before ; not but I'd be eorry they 
should be in his hands, the robber, bad as they are. But it'll come 
to that, whether or no. Ho\v*fl my father to get this raouey for 
Flanneliy?'^ 

'' D — n Flannelly ! " was Brady*8 easy solution of the fann'ly 
difficulties* " Let him take the house he built, and be d — d to him ; 
and if we can't build a betther one for the masthnr and Misa 
Fee my and you, without his help, may praties choke me I ** 

" By dad, if he'd take the house, and leave the ground, he*a 
my welcome, and ceade ml He fait ha, Pat. But the land will Btick 
to the house; and mark me, when otild Fhmnelly dies (an' the 
divil die along with liim), Mr. Keegan of Oarrick will write himself, 
Hyacinth Keegan, Esquire, of Ballycloran/' 

*' May I nivir see that day, an' he an* I alive, amou," said Brady, 
fts he crossed himself in sign of the sacred truth of his wnsh; 
" but I think, Misthur Thady, when you come to conRider of it, 
you*ll find plenty of manes of keepin* Mr. Keegan and Mrs. Keegan 
out of the parlour of Bally cloran. But about Joe Pieynolds, yer 
tailor was nay in' — ** 
''/ was Buying that divil anotliet Tp^)UV> U^ ^lioiild dig m 
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Bnimleeshy nor another grain of corn shall he bow or rape ; that*B 
what I was saying.** 

" Well, Misthur Thady, you're the masthur, thank God, an' if 
yon say so, it must he done. But Joe Eeynolds is not that had 
either : he was sayin* tho' at Mrs. Mulready*s that he expected 
little from yer honor, hut just leave to go where he liked, and 
lave the cow and the praties hehind him.*' 

" What wor they saying at Mulready's, Pat?" 

" They were only jist passin* their remarks, yer honor, ahout 
how thick you war this time hack ^ith Captain Ussher ; an' Miss 
Feemy too, an' the masthur ; an* that when the likes of him wor 
as one of the family, it's little the likes of them would be gettin' 
now from Ballycloran, only hard words, and maybe a help to 
Carrick Gaol.** 

"Because Captain Ussher visits at Ballycloran, is that any 
reason why he should interfere between my father and his 
tenants?" 

" Sorra a one av me knows then, Misthur Thady ; only that the 
tenants is no good frinds to the Captain ; nor why should they, 
an' he going through tho counthry with a lot of idle hlagguards, 
with arms, an guns, sazin* the poor divils for nothin' at all, only 
for thryin* to make out the rint for yer honor, with a thrifle of 
potheen ? That's quare friendship ; ay, an* it's the truth I'm 
tellin' you, Misthur Thady, for he's no frind to you or yours. 
Shure isn't Pat Reynolds in Ballinamore Bridewell on his account, 
an' two other boys from the mountains behind Drumleesh, becaze 
they found a thrifle of half malted bariey up there among them ? 
an' be the same token, Joe was sayin', if the frind of the family 
war parsecuting them that way, an' puttin' his brother in gaol, 
whilst the masthur wouldn't rise a fingerj barrin' fpr the rint, the 
sooner he an' his were off the estate, the betther he'd like it ; for 
Joe sed he'd not be fightin' agin his own masthur, but whin you 
war not his masthur any more, — then let every one look to 
hisself." 

Whilst Brady was giving this short expose of the feelings dis- 
played at the little whiskey shop in Mohill on the previous fair 
day, young Macdermot was pulling hard at the dhudheen, as if 
trying to hide his embarrassment in smoke. Brady paused lor 
some time, and then added, 

"Joe mostly leads those boys up at Drumleesh, an* hard to lead 
they are; I'm thinking Captain Ussher, with all his revenue of 
peelers an' his guns, may meet his match there yit. T\i^^'VV\!i<^\a 
him, av he goes on much farthur, as shure aa Toy Ti«ai^^^^^C 

""Tbey'Uget the vrorat of that, Brady— ivot tJdftXl e«t^^^^^^- 
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neen for him and Lia compaBy, IVa true for yon ; lie is peraecuting 
tliem too far ; what with revenue police, constabulary police, and 
magiBtrates* warrants, they won't let them walk to mass quietly 
next I didn't care what they did to Master Myles, hut they'd 
have the worst of it in the end." 

** And it^s little you ought to care for the earae Captain, Miatbur 
Thady, av you heard all, It^a little he's maldng of Miss Feemy'a 
name with the police captain, and the young gauger, and young 
Jamea Fitzaimon, when they're over there at Ballinamore together 
— and great nights they have of it too ; though they all have it in 
Mohill he*3 to marry Miss Feemy. If so, indeed! hut then isn't 
he a black Protestant^ sorrow talto them for Protestants ! There's 
Hyacinth Keegan calls himself a Protestant now ; his father warn't 
ashamed of the ould religion, when he sarved processes away to 
Drumshambo/' 

'•And what wor the gentlemen saying about Feemy, Pat?'* 

*' Oh, yer honor, how could I know what gentkmin is saying 
over their punch, together? only they do be eayin in Ballinamore, 
tbat the Captain doesn*t epnke that dacently of Miss Feemy, as if 
thoy wor to be man and wife: soTrow blister his tongue the day 
he'd say a bad word of her V* 

" Faith he'd better take care of himself, if it's my sister he*9 
playing his game with ; hell find out, though there aint much 
to be got worth having at BallycloraTi now, aa long as there's a 
Hacdermot in it, he may still get the traitment a blackguard 
desarveSj if he plays his tricks with Feemy I" 

Pat saw that his object bad been gained j he suspected that no 
warm feelings of friendship existed in liia master towards the afore- 
said Captain, and he w^as determined there should be none if he 
could help it He was not wrong in his surmises ; for, from the 
•constant visits of Mylcs Usaher to Ballycloran, people had for some 
«me been saying that he meant to marry Feemy. They now 
^he^tin to say that he ought to do so. 

Wbile her brother and his minister are discussing that subject, 
and others — settling who could pay, or who should pay, at the 
convocation of the tenants to be held on the coming Friday, and 
who couldn't, and who should be ejected, and who not — we w^ill 
obtain a little insight into Captain Ussher's affairs, and account for 
tba residence of so gallant a gentleman in the little town of Mohill, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MYLES USSHBR. 

Evert one knows that Ireland, for her sins, maintains two distinct, 
regularly organised bodies of police ; the duties of the one being 
to prevent the distillation of potheen or illicit whiskey, those of the 
other to check the riots created by its consumption. These forces, 
for they are in fact military forces, have each their officers, sub- 
officers, and privates, as the army has ; their dress, full dress, and 
half dress; their arms, field arms, and house arms; their barracks, 
stations, and military regulations; their captains, colonels, and 
commander-in-chief, but called by other names ; and, in fact, each 
body is a regularly disciplined force, only differing from the standing 
army by being carried on in a more expensive manner. 

The first of these — that for preventing the distillation of potheen, 
commonly called the revenue police — was, at the time of our story, 
honoured by the services of Myles Ussher. He held the office of 
one of the sub -inspectors in the county of Leitrim, and he resided 
in the town of Mohill ; he had a body of about five-and-twenty 
men under him, with a sergeant; and his dut}'' was, as I have 
before said, to prevent the distillation of potheen. This was only 
to be done by seizing it when made, or in the process of making ; 
and, as a considerable portion of the fine levied in all cases possible 
from the dealers in the trade, became the perquisite of the s\ib- 
inspector or officer effecting the seizure, the situation in a wild 
lawless district was one of considerable emolument ; consequently 
gentlemen of repute and good family were glad to get their sons 
into Ihe service, and at the present time, a commission in the 
revenue police is considered, if not a more fashionable, at any rate 
a more lucrative appointment than a commission in the army. 
Among these officers some of course would be more active than 
others, and would consequently make more money ; but it will be 
easily imagined, that however much the activity of a sub-inspector 
of revenue police might add to his character and standing at head- 
qnarters, it would not be likely to make him popular in the neigh- 
bourhood in which he resided. 

Myles Ussher was most active in the situation which he filled ; 
whether an impartial judge would have said that he was too much 
BO, would be a question difficult to settle, as I have no impartial 
jndge on the subject to whom I can refer ; but the persons among 
whom he lived thought that he was. At the time I allude to, 
about ten years ago, a great deal of whiskey was distilled in the 
taiountaind tunning between the counties oi Levltm ^\AC»w^^i^wA 
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in 4i(r«*r'^nl part* of the Connty Lcltrim. Father Hatliew*s i 
wjiM f -t is a \dld couDtrv, HOC nmcii £k^ 

by g* -d very poor ; and, tliougli il may t 

to Ir^ ati utioiiKiiy, it v% ill always be found to be the case that the 
|Kjorer tlie people are tbe more they driok ; and, Consequetitly 
O-ipitk'in Umihcr, as be was usually called in tbe neighbourhood^ 
fuund Mtiflicieiit occnpation for himself and bis men. 

Now tbe cnse is* different; the revenue police remain, bat their 
dtitk'M bftve, in moat districts, gone ; and they may be seen pat- 
rolling the roads witli their officers accompany in gr them, being 
bound to walk so many miles a day. It is very seldom one bears 
of their effecting a seizure, and their inactivity is no donbt owing 
to the prevalence of Father Mathew's pledge of total abstinence. 

Af ylea Ussijcr was a ProtesUnt, from the County Antrim in the 
nrirth of Ireland, the illegitiuiate son of a gentleman of large pro- 
perty, who had procured him the situation which he held; he had 
hfi'U tolerably wtdl educated; that is, he could read and write 
niiflt':iently, underMtood somewhat of the nature of figures, and had 
learnt, aiul Kince utterly forgotten, the Latin grammar. He had 
oatuial ahilities somewhat above par; was good-looking, strongly 
made, and poasesHcd that kind of courage, which arises more from 
arimal spiriu^ and from not having yet experienced the evil effcctg 
*ii dangtjr, than from real capabilities of enduring its consequences. 
Myles UwHlier had never yet been hit in a duel, and would 
tliertjfore huvo no hesitation in fighting one; he had never 
yet been K«riouKly injured in riding, and would therefore ride any 
hnrm boldly; he had never had his head broken in a row, and 
tborcforo wrmhl reatlily go into one ; he cared little for bodily 
jmin if it ilid not in capacitate him, — ^little at least for any pain he 
had as yet endured^ micl his imagination was not strong enough 
to MTi^^gcfit any w^trbo evil. And this kind of couragej which 
ii dio species by fur most generally met with, was sufficient for 
the life ho had to load, 

Dut the (juality in which Ussher chiefly excelbd, and which was 
moHt conducive to give him the character which he certainly held 
in tile coutitry for courage, talent, and gariantry, was his self-con- 
ndone(< and itsHUrnncu. He believed himaelf inferior to none in 

fKiWuni of body and mind, and that he could accomplish whatever 
JO |MvrnL'veniigly atteinpted. He had, moreover, an overwhelming 
cnntf'inpt for the poor, amongst whom his duties so constantly 
broiiu^ht Inm, and it is not therefore wonderful that he was equally 
icared and execrated by them. I should also state that Mylet 
tJ^i^hcr liut) liml sagacity enough to keep some of tbe money which 
Off lijt J received, and this added not a \\\!0i& \>o\k V> ^\% i^\iva&;a.\AaogM 
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khd standing in the country, and also to the real power which lie 
possessed ; for in Oonnaught ready money is scarce, and its scarcity 
creates its importance. 

This, then, was Feemy's lover, and she certainly did love him 
dearly ; he had all the chief ornaments of her novel heroes — ^he was 
handsome, he carried arms, was a man of danger, and talked of 
deeds of courage ; he wOre a uniform ; he rode more gracefully, 
talked more fluently, and seemed a more mighty personage, than 
any other one whom Feemy usually met. Besides, he gloried in 
the title of Captain, and would not that he sufficient to engage 
the heart of any girl in Feemy *s position ? let alone any Irish 
girl, to whom the ornaments of arms are always dear. But whether 
he loved her as truly, might, I fear, be considered doubtful ; if so, 
why were they not married ? 

Larry Macdermot was too broken-hearted a man, and too low- 
spirited, to have objected to Myles on the ground of his being a 
Protestant : it was not that he was indifferent about his religion, 
but he had not heart enough left to be energetic on any subject. 
In other respects, Myles was more than a match for his daughter, 
in the present fallen condition of the family. But the matter had 
not even been mentioned to him by his daughter or her lover. 
Ussher was constantly at Ballycloran, — ^was in the habit of riding 
over from Mohill, only three miles, almost daily, when disengaged, 
giving his horse to Patsy, the only male attendant at Ballycloran, 
and staying the whole morning, or the evening, there, without 
invitation ; and Larry, if he never seemed particularly glad, at any 
rate never evinced any dislike to his visits. 

Whatever war the sub-inspector might wage against run spirits 
in the mountains and bogs, he always appeared on good terms with 
it at Ballycloran, and as the Macdermots had but little else to give 
in the way of hospitality, this was well. 

Young Thady could not but see that his sister was attached to 
Ussher ; but he knew that she could not do better than marry him, 
and if he considered much about it, he thought that she was only 
taking her fun out of it, as other girls did, and that it would all 
come right. Thady was warmly attached to his sister; he had 
had no one else really to love ; he was too sullen at his prospects, 
too gloomy from his situation, to have chosen for himself any loved 
one on whom to expend his heart; he was of a disposition too 
saturnine, though an Irishman, to go and look for love when it did 
not fall in his way, and all that he had to give he gave to hia 
sister. But it must be remembered that poor Thady had no refine- 
ment; how should he ? And though he wowl^ \^\.\iSi Qii&\siY^^ 
Feewx ^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^P ^^' ^6 hardly knew Yioyj ^S^cXxmb^^ X^^t^- 
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tect her. Hie euspiciona were now aroused by liis counsellor Pa 
Brady; but the effect waa rather to create increased dislike in hfn 
against UBsher, thau to give riee to any properly concerted scheoic 
for hia Bister's welfare. 

On the evening previous to the fair at Mohill mentioned in thi 
last chapter, Captain UBahcr with a party of his men had f^ac* 
ceedcd in making a fieizure of some hair-malted barley in a cabin 
on the margin «)f a littlo lake on the low niountaiuB, which lay 
between Mohill and Casbcarrigan. He had» as ia these cases was 
always his practice, received information from a spy in his pay 
who' accompanied him, dressed as one of hia own men, to prevent 
any chance of hia being reco;^nised ; this man's name was Cogan, 
and he had been in the habit of buying illicit whiskey from tha 
makers at a very cheap rate, and carrying it round to the farmera' 
bouses and towns for sale, whereby he obtained considerable 
profit, — but at conaiderable risk. With this employment Cap^ 
tain Ussber had made himself acquainted^ and instead of seizing" 
the man whilst in poaaesaion of the whiskey, he bad sounded him 
and finding him sufficiently a villain, bad taken bim into his i^ay 
as a spy ; this trade Cogan found more lucrative even than the 
former, but also more dant^erons; as if detected he might reckon 
on bis death as certain. He still continued to buy the spiritg from 
the people, but in smaller quantities; he offered lower prices; and 
though he nominally kept up the trade, it was more for the 
purpose of knowing where the potheen was, than of buying and 
selling it. 

It was not wonderful therefore that more seizures than ever 
had been lately made, and tbat the men were getting more cautious, 
and at the same time more irate and violent in their language* 
In the present instance the party had come on the cabin ia question 
unawares ; not tliat they might not have been noticed, but that 
llic people were confident of not being suspected. Ko whiskey 
had been run there ; and the barley had only lately been brought 
in turf kishea from another cabin where it was not thought to 
be safe. 

Three men and an old woman were found in the cabin when 
Captain Ussber entered with three of his own men. On being 
questioned they denied the existence of either whiskey, malt, op 
barley; but on searching, the illicit article was found in the very 
Mshes in mbich it had been brought ; they were easily discovered 
shoved into the dark chimney corner farthest from the door. 

** Dat I may never see the light,** began the old woman, *' if I 

thought it wor anything but the turf, and jist the kishea that 

Barney Smkh left there, the morn; and Uvi lo m^ ml\a\i'^ K.\i th« 
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barley, and bring all these throubles on me and yer lioner,— the 
like of him, the spalpeen ! ** 

" Never mind my trouble, my dear," said Ussher ; " it is little 
vre think of the trouble of easing you ; and who's Barney Smith, 
ma'am?" 

" Oh, then, Barney's jist my daughter's own son ; and he coming 
down from the mountains with turf, and said he must lave the 
kishes here, till he just went back round Loch Sheen with the ass, 
he'd borrowed from Paddy Byrne, and he'd be — " 

" And very good natured it was of him to leave you the malt 
instead of the turf; and who are. you, my good men ?" 

The men had continued smoking their pipes qu/etly at the fire 
without stirring. 

" We be sthrangers here, yer honer," said one ; *' that is, not 
Bthrangers jist, but we don't live here, yer honer." 

"Where do you live, and what's your names?" 

" I and Joe Smith live down away jist on the road to Cash, 
about half a mile out of this; and Tim Reynolds, he lives away at 
Drumleeah, on Mr. Macdermot's land; and my name's Paddy 
Byrne." 

" Oh, oh ; BO one of you is father of the lad who brought the 
donkey, and the other the owner of it; and you neither of you 
knew what was in the kishes." 

" Sorrow a know, yer honer ; ye see Barney brought them 
down here from the mountains when we warn't in it ; and it war 
some of the boys up there was getting him to get away the malt 
unknownst, hearing of yer honer, maybe." 

" Ah, yes I see — whose land is this on?" 

" Counseller Webb's, yer honer." 

"Who holds the cabin and potato garden?" 

" I do, your honer, jist for my wife's mother, ye see ; but I live 
down towards Cash.'* 

" Ah,' very good-natured of you to your wife's mother. I hope 
the three of you have no objection to take a walk to Mohill this 
evening." 

•* Ochone, ochone, and it's ruined we'll be, yer honer ; and that 
I may never see the light if the boys knew it; and yer honer 
wouldn't have the death of an ould woman on ye ! " the old woman 
was exclaiming, while the police began seizing the malt and 
making prisoners of the men. 

'* Carol, see and get an ass to put these kishes on," said Ussher. 
" Eilleen, pass a rope across these fellows' arms ; I suppose they'll 
go quiet." 

It was now fall time for the men to ariso N^Tien ftie^ iQ>oc^^'Qs^^ 
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*lie rojie was to be fastened across their arms ; wbicL meant that a 
fope was to be fastened on the right arm of one, passed be hi ml bis 
back, fastened to the arm of the second, and so behind his back 
to tlic third. Smith and Byrne, the former of whom in spite of 
hia proteatatioDB to the contrary was the inhabitant of the cabin, 
had given the matter up as lost j but as tlie other, Tim lleynolds, 
did in fact reside at Drnmleesb, he thought he might still show 
Bome cause why he shoidd not bo arrested for visiting hia friend 
Joe Smith, 

'* Yer boner woB*t be aftber taking an innocent boy like me,** 
began Tim, *' that Ivnows nothing at all at all about it. Shure yer 
boner knows the ma^ther, Mr. Thady down at Ballycloran ; he will 
tell yer boner I'd nothing in life to do in it. Then don't yon know 
yourself I Hve with Joe Boy nobis down at Drnmleesb, and war only 
up here jist gagging with the oiUd woman and the boys, and knew 
nothing in life — liow could I ? — abont the malt, Captain Usaher" 

** Oh no, Mr. Reynolds, of coiirHo you conld not; how conld yon, 
as you justly observe, — particularly being the brother of that inof- 
fensive character Mr. Joe Ueynolds, and yon living too on Mr, 
Macdermot'a property. You and yonr brother never ran whiskey 
at Drnmleesh, I suppose. Why shonld a tenant of the Macder-* 
mots escape any more than one of Oounsellor WebVs?" 

" No, yer boner, in com'se not ; only you being so thick witb 
the masther, and that like ; and av he*d spake a good word for me — 
as why shouldn't he ? — and I knowing nothing at all at all about 
it, perhaps yer honer^" 

"* I'm sorry, Mr. Reynolds, T cannot oblige you in this little 
matter, but that's not the way I do bnsiness, Corae along, Kiileen; 
hurry, it^s gettim^ d — d cold here by the water/' 

With tliis Captain Usshcr walked out of the cabin, and the two 
men followed, each having an end of tlie rope. Smith and Byrne 
followed doggedly, but silently j but poor Eeynolda, though no 
lawyer, conhl not but feel that he was nnjuatly treated. 

" And will I go to gaol then, jiat for coming up to see ould 
widow Byrne, Captain ?" 

*^ Yes, Mr. Reynolds, as far as I can foresee, you will/* 

" Then, Captain Usaher, it's youll be sorry for the day yon were 
trating that way an mnoceut boy that knows nothing at all at all 
about it/* 

•* Do you mean to be threatening me, you ruffian ? " 

** Noj Captain Ussber, I doesn't threaten you, but there is tbem 

as does ; and it*8 this day's work, or this nigWs that's all the same, 

%yjJ} he the Mack night work to you. It's the like of you that 

Muskas rnUmns of the boys about; t\\ev Van't Mt l\v^ ■ti^ft.w?^ «^ 
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fivingy not even of getting tlie dhry pratees ; and when they tries to 
make ont the rint with tho whiskey, which is not for themselves but 
for them as is your own friends, you hunts them through the moun- 
tains and bogs like worried foxes ; and not that only ; but for them 
as does it, and them as does not be doing it, is all the same ; and 
it's little the masther, or, for the like of that, the masther's daughter 
either, will be getting from being so thick with sich as you, — 
harrowing and sazing his tenants jist for your own fun and divar- 
fiion. Mind I am not threatening you. Captain Ussher, but it's 
little good yoa or them as is in Ballycloran will be getting for the 
work you're now doing — What are you pulling at, misther ? D'ye 
think I can't walk av myself, without your hauling and pulling 
like a gossoon at a pig's hind leg." 

The last Dart of Tim's eloquence was addressed to the man who 
held the foremost end of the rope, and who was following his officer 
at a rapid pace. 

Captain Ussher made no further answer to his remonstrating 
prisoner, but marched on rapidly towards Carrick after the ad- 
vanced party, with whom was Cog an the informer. He, after 
having pointed out the cabin, of course did not wait to be recog- 
nised by its occupiers. This capture was the subject of the dis- 
cussion held on the fair-day at Mulready's whiskey-shop in Mohill, 
at which Joe Reynolds the prisoner's brother had presided, as 
Brady informed Thady Macdermot, — or at any rate had taken the 
most noisy part. To tell the truth, our friend Pat himself had 
been present all the evening at Mulready's, and if he did not talk 
so loud, he had said full as much as Joe. The latter was naturally 
indignant at the capture of his brother, who, in fact, at th^ time 
was living in his cabin, though he did hold an acre or two of ground 
in the same town-land as Joe Smith and the widow Byrne. He 
was hot, however, engaged in the potheen making there; and 
though at the moment of the entrance of the police, the party were 
all talking of the malt, which had, in fact, been brought from 
Byrne's cabin to that of his mother and brother-in-law, Reynolds 
had really nothing to do with the concern. 

His known innocence made the party more indignant, and they 
consequently swore that among them they'd put an end to our 
poor friend Ussher, or as Joe Reynolds expressed it, " we'll hole 
him till there ar'nt a bit left in him "to hole." Now, for the benefit 
of the ignorant, I may say that, " holing a man," means putting a 
bullet through him. 

The injuries done by the police were not, however, the only 
Bubject discussed at Mulready's that night. 

Bibhoniam, t^hout 183 — , was again becoming n^t-^ y^^n^^xA^X^ 
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parts of Ireland, at any^rate so said the stipendiary magistrates and 
tlie inspectors of police ; and if they said true. County Leitrim was 
full of ribbonmen, and no town so full as MohilL ConBeqiiently 
the police sub-inspector at Balltnamore, Captain Gr<?enongh, had 
his spies as ^vell as Captain Ussher, and Joe Reynolds was a man 
against whom secret infonnation had been given, Joe was aware 
tjjat he was a iiiarlced man, and consequently, if not actually a 
ribbonmanj was very well inclined to that or anything else, Trhich 
might be inimical to gaols, policemen, inspectons, gangers, or any 
other recognised authority; in fact, he was a reckless man, 
origitjally rendered so by inability to pay high rent for miserably 
bad land, and afterwards becoming doubly so from having recourse, 
to illegal means to ease him of his difficulties. 

He, and many others in the neighbourhood of Mohill somewhat 
similarly situated, had joiued together, bound themselves by oaths, 
and had determined to become ribbonmen ; their chief objects, 
however, at present, were to free themselves from the terrors of 
Captains Ussher and Greenough, and to prevent thoir landlords 
ejecting them for non-payment of rent. It would be supposed k 
man of Pat Brady's discernment, station, and character, would not 
have wished to belong to, or have been admitted by, so desperate 
a society; but he, nevertheless, was not only of them, but one of 
their leaders, and it can only be supposed that *'he had hii 
raaone/' 

All these things were fully talked over at Mulready's that night. 
The indignities offered to humanity by police of every Idnd, the 
iniquities of all Protestants, the benefits likely to accrue to mankind 
from an unlimited manufacture of potheen, and the injustice of 
rents, were fully discussed ; on the latter head certainly Brady 
fought the battle of his master, and not unsuccessfully ; but not on 
the head that he had a right to his own rents, but what he was to 
do about Flannclly, if he did not get them. 

** And shure, boys, what would the ould mas the r do, and what 
would Mr. Thady do withoat the rint among ye, — an' ould Flan- 
nelly dunidng about him with his bonds, and his bills and mor- 
gidges? How'd ye like to see the good ould blood that*B in it 
now^ driven out by the likes of Flannelly and Keegan, and tliem to 
be mast hers in Bally cloran ? '* 

'^ That's all very well, Pat, atid we'd be sorry to see liarum 
come to Mr. Larry and the young masther along of such burn 
robbers as them ; but is them dearer to us than our own flesh and 
blood ? As long as they and tlie like of them*d stand between us 

(/ want, the divil a Keegan of them allVi dare put a foot in Bally- 

wa* £at who is it now rules all at Ba.\\^doT?«i'i '^Xxq^^q^^ 
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that bloody robber, Uflsher ? They'd go through the conntry for 
him, the born ruffian, — may food choke him ! — and he making little 
of tJiem all the time. Bad manners to the like of him I they say 
he never called an honest woman his mother. Will I, Mr. Brady, 
be giving my blood for them, and he putting my brother in gaol, 
and all for sitting up warming his shins at Loch Sheen ? No ; 
may this be my curse if I do!" and Joe Reynolds swallowed a 
glass of whiskey ; " and you may tell Mr. Thady, Pat, if he wants 
the boys to stick to him, let him stick to them, and not be helping 
a d — d ruffian to be dhriving the lives out of them he should 
befriend. And maybe he will want us, and that soon ; and if he'll 
stick to us now, as his fathers always did, sure it's little he need 
be fearing Flan nelly and Keegan. By G — , the first foot they set 
in Bally cloran they shall leave there for ever, if Thady Macdermot 
will help rid his father's land of that 'bloody ruffian." 

" It's little Mr. Thady loves the Captain, Joe, and it's little he 
ever will, I think; however, you can come up, you know, on 
Fridav, and say your own say about your brother, and the rint 
and ail." 

" And so I will come, Pat ; but there's all the rint I have, and 
Mrs. Mulready, I think, '11 have tho best part of that," and he 
jingled a few halfpence in his pocket. So ended the meeting 
previous to the conversation in Macdermot'g rent-office. 



CHAPTER V. 

FATHER JOHN. 

The Ivcv. John McGrath was priest of the parish of Drumsna at 
the time of which we write. This parish contains the post town 
of Drumsna and the country adjacent, including the town -land 
and demesne of Ballycloran. At this time the spacious chapel 
which now stands on the hill about two miles out of Drumsna had 
not been built, and Father John's chapel was situated on the road 
from Drumsna to Ballycloran. Near this he had built himself a 
emcall cottage in the quasi -Gothic style, for Father John was a 
man of taste ; he rented also about twenty acres of land, half of 
this being on the Macdermots' estate. 

The Rev. Mr. McGrath is destined to appear somewhat promi- 
nently in this history, and I must therefore be excused in giving 
a somewhat elaborate description of him. 

He had been, like many of the present paT\a\i"5t\^^\A\Tv\\^^sA^ 
ediicfitod in France; he had been at college al Si. Om^^ . "a,-^^ ^\st* 
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wards at Paris, and had officiated as a cure ttere ; be bad conse- 
quently seen more of French matiners and society than usually 
falls to the lot of Irish theological students m that capital. He 
waSj also, which is equally unusual, a man of good family, and 
from his early avocations was more fitted than is generally the 
caee with those of his ovderj to mix in society. He possepsed nho 
very considerable talents, and much more than ordinary acquire- 
menta, great imtural himliommie, and perpetual good temper. He 
was a thorough French echolar^ and bad read tbe better portion 
of their modern literature. On leaving Paris he had gone io 
Borne on a begging expedition, to raise funds for building chapels 
in his own country, and there too he had been well received ; and 
from thence he bad returned to tiike possession of a populous parish 
in one of the very poorest parts of Ireland* 

With all his acquirements, however, in many tln'ngs Father John 
was little better than a child. Though his zeal had enabled him 
to raise money for the church, he could never keep any of iiis own; 
be had always his little difficulties, and though he seduionely strove 
to liv^e within his income, and never really much outstripped it, he 
was always in want of money. He bad built his bouse, and, unlike 
his neighbour, had managed to pay for it; but he was always in 
trouble about it; the rats were in tlie roof, and his flooring was all 
warped, and his windows would neither open nor shut, and the 
damp would get to bis books. Tberefore, though liia cottage was, 
exteriorly, the prettiest house iu bis pariah, interiorly, it was dis- 
comfort personified. 

A more hospitable man than Father McGrath never lived even 
in Connaught ; he took a look in at dinner time as a personal favour ; 
and whatever might be the state of his larder^ bis heart was always 
full, and the emptiness of the former never troubled him. He had 
not the shghtest shame at asking any one to eat potatoes and cold 
mutton. They all knew him, and what they were likely to get at 
his house, and if they did not choose, they need not come. Who- 
ever did come had as good as he had himself. A more temperate 
man never lived; but he had as much pleasure in seeing another 
man drink a tumbler of punch, as any one else would in driiddng 
It himself. He kept under his own bed a great stone jar, ahvays, 
partly at least, full of whiskey of native manufacture ; and though^ 
were he alone, tbe jar would long have remained untouched, as it 
was, it very often bad to be refilled. Tumblers he had only two ; w hen 
his guests exceeded that, the tea-cups made their appearance, and 
he would naively tell bis friends that he meant to buy tumblers when 
ho got any money ; but, heaven help them ! u he got in debt^ 
people %vonld never he paid* 
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His whole domestic arrangements were on a par: his crockery 
was of a most heterogeneous and scanty description ; his furniture 
of the most common kind, put in bit by bit, as it was found 
indispensable. In two things only did Father John show his 
extravagance ; in the first, too, his expenditure was only so to be 
called, in comparison with that of others round him, of the same 
profession. It was this — he was always dressed like a gentleman ; 
Father 'John's black coat was always black, never rusty brown ; his 
waistcoat, his trowsers, his garters, even shoes, the same ; and not 
only did his clothes always look new, but they were always well 
made, as far as his figure would allow; his hat was neat, and his linen 
clean ; his hands, too, were always clean, and, when he was from home, 
always gloved ; even his steady cob, whom he called Paul (it was 
rumoured that he had called him St. Paul, but the bishop objected), 
together with his saddle and bridle, was always neat ; this particular 
was nearly all that the polish of French society had left him, and 
those who are accustomed to see Irish priests will know that this 
peculiarity would be striking. His other expensive taste was that 
of books; he could not resist the temptation to buy books, books of 
every, sort, from voluminous editions of St. Chrysostom to Nicholas 
Nicklebys and Charles O'Malleys ; and consequently he had a great 
many. But alas! he had no book-shelves, not one; some few 
volumes, those of every day use, were piled on the top of one 
another in his little tjitting-room ; the others were closely packed in 
great boxes in different parts of the cottage — his bed-room, his little 
offertory, his parlour, and many in a little drawing-room, as he called 
it, but in which was neither ch^ir nor table, nor ever appeared the 
sign of fire ! No wonder the poor man complained the damp got to 
his books. . 

In all other respects Father John was a fair specimen of the Irish 
priesthood. He must have been an eloquent man, for he had been 
sent on different foreign missions to obtain money for building 
chapels by preaching sermons. But his appearance was anything 
but dignified; he was very short, and very fat, and had little or no 
appearance of neck ; his face, however was intelligent;. he had bright, 
small black eyes, a fine, high forehead, very white teeth, and short 
thick, curling, dark hair. 

As I am on the subject of the church, I might as well say now 
that his curate. Father Cullen, was unlike him in everything but 
his zeal for the church. He v/as educated at Maynooth, was the 
son of a little farmer in the neighbourhood, was perfectly illiterate, 
— but chiefly showed his dissimilarity to the parish priest by his 
dirt and untidiness. He was a violent po\\l\c\a.Tv\ \)c^^ ^vjiOwXx^ 
Smancijmtion bad become law, and he theTe?OTft\va.^xio\ow^^x "Cv\^^» 
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grievance to complain of; but he still had national gn'evan<5«Bj 
respecting which he zenlotisly deekimed, when he conKl find a 
hearer. Kepeal of the Union was not^ at that time, the common 
topic, morning and nigbt, at work and at rest, at table and even at 
the altar, aa it afterwards became; but tbere were, even then, some 
who maintained that Irelami w^ould never be herself, till the Union 
was repealed ; and among these was Father Cullen. He was aa 
zealous for his religion aa for bis politica ; and he could become 
tolerable intimate with no Protestant, w*ithout thinking he waa 
specially called on to convert him. A diaciple less likely to make 
converts than Father Cullen it would be difficult to imagine, eeeing 
that in language he was most violent and ungrammatical — in. 
appearance must uncouth — in argument most unfair. He w^as 
pv^ticnt if any one spoke but himself- He relied in all Buch ari^ _ 
men Is on his power of proving logically that his own church was 
the true church, and as hie education had been lugical, he put all his 
arguments into syllogigma. If you could not answer him in syllo- 
gisins, he cunceivLnl thai vfiU must be, evidently to yourself, in t' 
wrong, and that obstinacy alone prevented you from owning 
Father Cullen'ti redeeming point was his earnestness, — his realit; 
he had no humbug about him; whatever was there, was real; he hi 
no possible appreciation for a joke, and he understood no ridici 
You might gull him, and dupe him for over, he would never 
you out; his lieart and mind were full of the Roman Catholic churfil 
and of his coutitry*s wrongs; he could neither think nor speak 
itught beside. 

Uttsher was the only Protestant whom this poor man w^as in the 
habit of meeting, and he was continually attempting to convert 
him; in which pursuit Ussher rather encouraged him with the 
purpose of turning him into ridicule. 

Such were the spiritual guides of the inmates of Ballycloran ai 
its neighbourhood. 

On the Wednesday morning after the fair, Father John 
sitting eating his breakfast in his little parlour, attending ram 
more to a book on the table before him than to the largo lumps 
bread and butter which he unconsciously swallowed, when the 
woman servant, Judy McCan, opened the door and said, 

** Father John, plase, there's Denis McGover}'- wanting to seo 
yer riverence, below then.** 

People in Counanght always call the hall^ door, and pass; 
** below/' the parlour, or sitting-room, " above," though, in ni! 
cases ont of ten, they are on the same floor, 

" Why, then, Judy,*' said Father John, %vith his mouth fui 
'*bHd mnunem to them : mavn*t I eat ft Vu ol \iT^jA\k%\- \\\ v^ 
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and quiet ? There was I at the widow Byrne's all night, destroyed 
fnth the cold, and nothing the naatter with her at last, and now I 
must lose my breakfast, as well as my sleep." 

** It*8 nothing of that sort, l*m thinking, Father John, but Denis 
McGovery is afther going to get married, I hear." 

" Oh," exclaimed Father John, " that's a horse of another 
colour ; going to get married, is 'he ? and why shouldn't he, and 
he able to support a wife ? let him come in, Judy." 

It will be remembered that the " above " and " below " in the 
priest's house were only terms of compliment, and, as Denis 
McGovery was standing in the hall, — that is, at the open door of 
the very room in which Judy McCan had been announcing his 
attendance, — he, of course, had heard what had passed ; therefore, 
when Father John said " let him come in," he wanted no further 
introduction, but, thrusting himself just through the door, and 
taking hold of a scanty lock of hair on his forehead, by way of 
reverential salutation, he said, **Iss, yer honor." 

Now, laconic as this was, it was intended to convey, and did 
convey, a full assent not only to Judy's assertion that he was 
** afther going to get married," but also to the priest's remark, that 
there was no good reason on earth why he shouldn't, seeing that 
he was able to support a family. 

•* Iss, yer honor," said Denis McGovery. 

" Well, Denis — that'll do, Judy," meaning that Judy need not 
listen any longer, at any rate within the room — " so you are going 
to get married, are you?" 

" Didn't Father CuUen say anything to your riverence about it, 
then?" 

** Oh, yes, he did then ; I didn't remember it just at first, when 
Judy mentioned your name." 

" Iss, yer riverence ; if ye plaze, I am going to be married." 

The bridegroom in this case was a man about forty years of age, 
who seemed, certainly, never to have eaten the bread of idleness, 
for he was all gristle and muscle ; nor had he ; he was a smith 
living in Drumsna, and the reputed best shoer of horses in the 
neighbourhood ; and consequently was, as the priest had said, able 
to maintain a family : in fact, Denis had the reputation of hoarded 
wealth, for it was said he had thirty or forty pounds in the Loan 
Fund Office at Carrick-on-Shannon. He was a hard-working, ill- 
favoured, saving man ; but, as he was able to keep a comfortable 
home over a wife, he had no difficulty in getting one. 

** Oh then it pleases me entirely, because you are the boy that's 
both abJe aad willing to pay your clergyxnau xea^^^X.^^ ^"e* '^^"^ 
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" In course, your riverence, thongli the likes of a poor boy like 
me hasn't mach, I wouldn't not be married dacently, Father John ' 
and in conrse I couldn't expect yer riverence to be doing it for 
nothing." 

*' For nothing indeed ! Where would I be getting the coat on 
my back, and the roof over my head ?^ — no, the poor themselves 
always make out something for me; and you, Denia, that ar- 
comfortable, would o( course be sorry to set a bad example 
those that are not bo." 

'* Oh then, yer riverence is poking yer ftin at me." 

** No fun at all, Denis. If you that have the money don't pa' 
your prieat, who U to, Td like to know. Fun indeed ! no, but it*8 
good earnest I'm talking; and if you have a character that you 
wish to support, and to give your children after you, it's now yoa 
should be looking to it," 

Denis McCxovery began twirling his hat round in his band, and 
bending his knees, as if nonplussed. He had known well enough, 
beforehand, what the priest would say to him, and the priest too, 
what answer he would get. The question in these caaea is, which 
would cajole the other the best, and of course the priest would 
have the beat of it. This may seem odd to those who do not 
know the country j but did he not do bo, the Roman Catliolie 
clergyman could not get even the moderate remuneration which 
he does receive for his laborious eervicea. 

^' Oh, yer riverence," continued Denis, attempting a grim smile, 
" you know it's the young woman, or her friends, as always pays 
the priest mostly,'* 

"And who is the young woman, Denis; Betsy Cane, isn't it?** 

"Ko, Father John," said Denis, blushing almost black through 
his dark skin ; " it ain t Betsy." 

'' Not Betsy Cane I why she told me three weeks ago you were 
to be married to her," 

"And so I was, yer riverence, only ye see for a mistake 
happened,*' 

" A mistake ! Was it she made the mistake or you 9 " 

"Why it warn*t exactly hereelf thin as did it; it war her 
mother." 

" Her mother made a mistake f WLat mistake did her mother 
make?** 

" Along of the cow, yer riverence.** Denis seemed very elo' 
of explaining, and Father John began to he impatient, 

" What cow, Denis ? How did the mother's making a mistak 
About the cow prevent your marrying her daughter?" 

' fFTr^r, ^ver riverence, then^ if "you'll Ut me, Y\\ *^\%1 ^y^^^Wwi l\v* 
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matter. Ould Betsy Cane — ^that's her mother you know — pro- 
mised me the brown cow, yer riverence may know, as is in the 
little garden behint the cabin, for her dater's fortin ; and says I 
to her, 'Well, may be she may be worth four pound tin, Mrs. 
Cane.* ' Four pound tin,' says she, * Mr. McGovery ; and you to 
know no better than that, and she to calve before Christmas I well 
then, four pound tin indeed,' — jist in that manner, yer riverence. 
Well then I looks at the cow, and she seemed a purty sort of a cow, 
and I agreed to the bargain, yer honer, purviding the cow turned 
out to be with calf. "Well, yer honer, now it's no such thing, but 
it's sticking me she was entirely about the cow : so now she got 
the cow and her daughter both at home ; and likely to for me." 

" And so, Denis, you broke your promise, and refused to marry 
the girl you were engaged to, because a cow was not in calf?" 

" No I didn't, yer honer ; that is, I did refuse to marry the girl; 
why wouldn't I ? But I didn't break my promise, becase I only 
promised, purviding — ; and you see. Father John, they was only 
decaying me." 

""Well, Denis; and who is it after all that you are going to 
have?" 

•'Well, then, it's jist Mary Brady." 

"What ! Pat Brady's sister is it ?" 

" Iss, yer honer." 

"And is her cow really in the family way?" 

" Now yer riverence '11 make a handle of that agin me !" 

"Never mind, Denis, how I handle the cow, so long as you 
handle the calf; but has Mary a cow?" 

" No, Father John, she aint got a cow then, as I knows on." 

" Well, Denis, and what fortune are you to get ? You are not 
the man would take a wife unless she brought something with her." 

*' Well then, it's only jist a pair of young pigs and a small thrifle 
of change." 

" A trifle of change, eh ! Then, Mr. McGovery, I take it, it 
wasn't only along of the mistake about a cow that you left poor 
Betsy Cane, but you found you could do better, I suppose." 

" Well then, it might be jist a little of both ; but you see. Father 
John, they war the first to decave me." 

"Well, Denis, and when's the wedding to be?" 

" Oh — then, to-morrow evening, if yer riverence plazes." 

"What! so soon, Denis? Take care; perhaps after all Betsy 
Cane's cow may calve ; see ; would you be too much in a hurry after 
the pigs?" 

" Sorrow to the tongue of me then that 1 lQixi\!5i '^^t TO^t^w^^^ ^ 
word aboat it r' 
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** But wliat are you in such a hurry about ? Won't the pigs dd 
as well at Pat Brady's as they will down at Drurasna?" 

'* Why you see, Father John, after to -morrow is Friday, which 
wouldn't do for the two legs of mutton Pat brought from Carrick 
with him yesterday, and the fine liani, yer riverence, Mrs. McKeon, 
long life to her, has sent ue up from Drumana ; and Saturday 
wouldn't shute at all, seeing the boys will mostly be dhrunh, which 
may be yer honer wouldn't like on the morning of the blessed 
Sabbath;'' 

** Nor on any other morninj?. Can't they take their fun without 
getting drunk, like beasts ? But drunk they'll be. of course. And 
why would not Monday do?" i 

** Why that's next week, yer riverence I " ^ 

** YouVe remained single all this time, and only jilted poor Betsy 
Cane last week ; and are you so hot after Mary Brady that you 
can*t wait till next Monday to be married? Or is it the pigs, 
Bonis ? Are you afraid Pat may change his mind about the piga, 
as you did about the cow?" 

'' Oh, drat the cow now. Father McGrath ! and will ye never be 
aisy with yer joke agin a poor boy ? It was not about the pigs 
then, nor nothing of the kind, but jist that I heard as how. but — " 
and Denis began scratching his head — "yer boner '11 be after 
twisting what I'll be tellin' yer, and poking your fun at me." 

"Not I, my boy; out with it. You know nothing goes farthei 
with me " 

** Then it war just thia, yer riverence, as makes me so hurriei 
about getting the tiling done. I heard tell that Tom Ginty, th 
pig-jobber, has corned home to Dromod from where he was awa;^ 
tiv' Athlone : and they do be telling mo, he brought a tbrifle ol 
money with him ; and yer honer knows Mary had half given 
promise to Ginty afore he went^ and so, yer riverence, lest there 
be any scrimmage betwixt Ginty and I, ye see it's aa well to get the 
marriage done offhand," 

** Oh yes, I see ; you were afraid Tom Ginty would be takin] 
Mary Brady's pigs to Athlo-ne. That was it, was it?" 

" No, yer honer, I war not afraid of that; but it might be 
well there should be no scrimmage betwixt us, aa in course then 
v;ould not be. and we oncet man and wife. But as in course Mary 
has promised me now, she could not go and act liko that.'* 

" Why no, Denis, not well ; unless, you know, she was to H 
your cow would not have any calf; eh?" 

" Oh, bother it for a calf then ! *' 

*' No ; for not being a calf, Denis.** 

'Wei/ theiif yer honer ^ I'll jist go and Rpak?i to FUhet QvilUti* 
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Though he is not so good-humoured like,— at least, he don't be 
always laughing at a boy." 

" Come back, McGovery, and don't be a fool. Father Cullen s 
gone to Dromod. I think I heard him say Tom Ginty wanted 
him." 

" Is it Tom Ginty ? but shure what would Tom be doing with 
Father Cullen ? wouldn't he be going to his own priest ? Well, 
what time will yer riverence come up to Pat Brady's to-morrow ?" 

"Well, get the mutton done about seven to-morrow evening, 
and I'll be with you. But you'll ask Tom Ginty, eh?" 

" Sorrow a foot, then !" 

"Nor Betsy Cane, Denis?" 

" It ar'nt for me to ax the company, Father John, but if Betsy 
likes to come up and shake her feet and take her sup, she's welcome 
for me." 

" That's kind of you ; and you know you could be asking after 
the—" 

" W^ell then, Father John, may it be long before I spake another 
word to you, barring my sins ! " 

"Well, Denis, I've done. But, look ye now you've a good 
supper for the boys, and lots of the stuff, I'll go bail. Let there 
be plenty of them in it, and don't let them come with their pockets 
empty. By dad, they think their priest can live on the point 
without the potatoes." 

" Oh, Father John, Pat says there'll be plenty of them in it, and 
a great wedding he says he'll make it : there's a lot of the boys 
over from jMohill is to be there." 

"From Mohill, eh? then they've my leave to stay away; I 
don't care how little I see of the boys from ]Mohill. Why can't 
he get his company from Drumsna and the parish?" 

" Oh shure, yer riverence, an' he'll do that too ; won't there be 
all the Ballycloran tenants, and the boys and girls from Drum- 
leesh?" 

"Oh, yes, Drumleesh; Drumleesh is as bad as Mohill; I'm 
thinking it's those fellows in Drumleesh that make Mohill what it 
is; but I suppose Pat Brady would tell me he has a right to choose 
his own company." 

" Oh, Pat would not tell your riverence the like of that." 

" And he's the boy that would do it, directly. And mind this, 
McGovery, you've the name of a prudent fellow — when you're 
once married, the less you see of your brother-in-law the better, 
and stick to your work in Drumsna." 

"And so I manes. Oh, yer riverence, they woii'tb^m^Nkv^'^xsv^ 
ba waatiDg my bard arned wages at Mrs. M.\i\Tea4j'^. ^^\.^^w\fc^ 
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me to be there last night of all, a^ I was coming ont of the falf j 
tbut, no, says I ; if ye'd like to see yer sister respectable, don't bo 
faxing me to go there j if ye*d like her to be on the roads, and me 
in Cftrrick GnoL why that's the way, I take it." 

** Stick to that. Denis, and you'll be the better of it. Well, FIl 
he down with you to-morrow evening ; but mind now, two thirties 
is the very least; and you should make it more, if you want any 
lack in your marriage." 

** rU spake to Pat, Father John ; you know that's hia business ; 
but your riverence, Father John, you'll not be saying anything up 
tliere before the boys and girls about you know — Betsy Cane, you 
know." 

"Ok! the cow! — only, you see, if you doti't corae down with 
the money as you should, it might be an excuse for your poverty. 
But, Denis, I'll take care; and if any one should say anything 
about the price of cows or the like, I'll tell them all it ian*t Betsy 
Cane's cow, who wouldn't have the calf, though she was engaged," 

Denis McGovery now hurried off. Father John called for Judy 
to take away the cold tea, and prepared to sally forth to some of 
his numerous parochial duties. 

But Father McGrath was doomed to still further interruptions. 
He had not walked above a mile on Ma road,^ — he was going by 
Bally cloran, — when, coming down the avenue, he saw Pat Brady 
with his master, Mr, Thady, and of course he didn't pass without 
waiting to speak to them, 

"Well, Thady," and "Well, Father John," as tijey shook hands; 
and, ** Well, Pat Brady," and ** Well, yer riverence," as the latter 
made a motion with his hand towards his hat, was the fiiat 
salutation. 

It wnll be remembered that Thady and tlie other had just been 
talking over affairs in the rent -office, and Thady did not seem aa 
though he were exactly in a good humour, 

* So, Pat, your sister is getting married to Denis McGroverj^ 
rU tell you wliat — ghe miglit do a deal worse." iH 

" She might do what she plased for me, Father John, But, faflP 
I was tired enough of her myself; so, you see, Denis is welcome 
to his bargain." 

"What! are you going to bring a wife of your own home 
then?" 

"Devil a wife, then, axing your riverence's pardon. What*d I 
be doing "with a wife ?" 

•Who'll keep the house over you now, Pat, your sister's as 
^ood as gone?" 

"/ vrun't be axing a woman to kee\> t\v^ ^n>Tv%ft Qvfe\ txi^% %«& 
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Maty's welcome to go ; or, she wor welcome to stay, too, for me. 
I didn't ax her to have him, and, by the 'postlcB, when Denis is 
tired of his bargain, he'll be recollecting I wasn't axing him to 
have her." 

" Well, Thady, I suppose you and Feemy '11 be at the wedding, 
eh ? and, Pat, you must make them bring Captain Ussher. Mrs. 
McGovery,, as is to be, must have the Captain at her wedding ; 
you'll be there, Thady ? '* 

•' Oh, Pat's been telling me about it, and I suppose I and Feem^ 
must go down. If Brady chooses to ask the Captain, I've nothij^ 
to say ; it's not for me to ask him, and, as he'd only be quizzing «<c 
all he saw, I think he naight as well be away." 

" Ah I Thady, but you never think of your priest ; think of the 
half-crown it would be to me. Never mind, Pat, you ask him ; 
he'll come anywhere, where Miss Feemy is likely to be; eh, 
Thady?" 

" Then I wish Feemy had never set eyes on him, Father John ; 
and can't you be doing better than coupling her name with that of 
his, that way ? and he a black rufBan and a Protestant, and filling 
her head up with nonsense : I thought you had more respect for 
the family. Well, Pat, jist go down to them boys, and do as I 
was telling you : " — ^and Pat walked ofif. 

*' And what more respect for the family could I have, Thady, 
than to wish to see your sister decently married ? " and Father 
John turned round to walk back with young Macdermot the way 
he was going, " what better respect could I have ? If Captain 
Ussher were not a proper young man in general, your father and 
you, Thady, wouldn't be letting him be so much with Feemy; and, 
now we're on it, if you did not mean it to bo & match, and if you 
did not mean they should marry, why have yoa let him be so much 
at Ballycloran, seeing your father doesn't meddle much in any- 
thing now ? " 

** That's just the reason, Father John, I couldn't be seeing all 
day who was in it and who was not ; besides, Feemy's grown 
now ; she's no mother, and must learn to care for herself." 

" No, Thady, she's no mother ; and no father, poor girl, that can 
do much for her ; and isn't that the reason you should care the 
more for her ? Mind, I'm not blaming you, Thady, for I know you 
do care for her ; and you only want to know how to be a better 
brother to her ; and what could she do better than murry Captain 
Ussher?" 

** Bat isn't he a black Protestant, Father John ; and doii't \.\i<^ 
ooimtry hate him for the way he's riding down l\ift ^oot*^"^ 

^ He may be Protestant, Thady, and yet not * \)\«j5iV' UCysA^'Vt 
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not paying I woiildij*t rather see Feeray marry a good Catholic; 
but if she's set her heart on a Protestant, I wouhln'fc have you bo 
against him for that: that's not the way to show your religion; 
it's only nurmng your pride j and sure, mightn't she make a 
Catholic of him too ?" ^J 

•' Oh, Father Gnllen has tried that." ]■ 

'* Well, I wouldn't tdl him so, but I think your sister won^^ 
show more power in converting n young fellow like Usaher than 
poor Cullen, And then, a3 to Ida riding down the poor; you know 
every one must do his duty, and if the boys will be acting against 
the laws, why, of conrae, they must bear the conseipiences. Not 
hut that I think Captain Ueaher is too hard upon them. But, 
Tliady, are yon telling rae the truth in this? la it not that you 
I'ear the young man won't marry Feemy, rather than that he will ?'* 

''Why, Father John?" 

''I'll tell you v^diy, Thady: this Captain Ussher has been the 
intimate friend in your honae now for more than six months back ; 
he has been received tliere willingly by your father, and willingly 
by yourself, but still more willingly by Feemy ; all the country 
knows this ; of course they aU said Feemy was to be married to 
him ; and who could say why she shouldn^t, if her father and 
brother agreed ? I always thought it would be a match ; And 
though, as I said before, I would sooner liave married Feeray to a 
good Catholic, I should have thought myself much exceeding my 
duty as her priest, had 1 said a word to persuade her against it. 
Now people begin to say — and you know what they say in the 
parish always conies to my ears — that Captain Ussher thinks too 
much of himself to take a wife from Ballycloran, and that he has 
only been amusing himself with your sister ; and I must toll you, 
Thady, if yon didn't know more of Captain Ussher and his inten- 
tions tiinn you seam to do, it isn't to-day you should be thinki 
what you ought to do/' 

Thady walked on with his head down, and the priest went o: 

** I've been meaning to Bpeak to you of this some days back, f< 
fOUT poor father is hardly capable to manage these things no 
jind it's the respect I have for the family, and the love I have 
Peeniy, — and, for the matter of that, for yon too,-^that makes 
be mentioning it. You aint angry \nth yonr priest, are y 
Thady, for speaking of the welfare of your sister? If you arej 
I'll say no more/* 

** Oh no! angry. Father John! in course I aint angry. But 
what can I do then ? Bad luck to the day that Ussher darkened 
t/ie door of B^Jvcloran ! By dad, if he plays Feemy foul h\ 
Mkortly enter no door, barring thai of \ieU ^teV* 
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" Whistt, Thady, whisht ! it's not cursing *11 do you any good 
in life, or Feemy either;" — and then continued the priest, seeing 
that poor Macdermot still appeared miserably doubtful what to say 
or do, " come in here awhile," they had just got to the gate of 
Father John's Gothic cottage, " just come in here awhile, and 
we'll talk over what will be best to do." 

They entered the little parlour in which McGovery had shortly 
before been discussing his matrimonial engagements, and having 
closed the door, and, this time, taking care that Judy McCan was 
not just on the other side of it, and making Macdermot sit down 
opposite to him, the priest began, in the least disagreeable manner 
he could, to advise him on the very delicate subject in question. 

" You see, Thady, there's not the least doubt in life poor Feemy's 
very fond of him ; and how could she not be, poor thing, and she 
seeing no one else, and mewed up there all day with your father ? 
— no blame to her — and in course she thinks he means all right ; 
only she doesn't like to be asking him to be naming the day, or 
talking to you or Larry, or the' like, and that's natural too ; but what 
i f'iAV is, that he's taking advantuge of her ignorance and quiet- 
ness, you see ; and, though I don't think she would do anything 
really wrong, nor would he lead her astray altogether — " 

" And av he did. Father John, I'd knock the brains out of the 
scoundrel, though they hung me in Carrick Gaol for it ; I would, by 
G— !" 

"Whisht, now, Thady; I don't mean that at all — but you get so 
hot — ^but what I refilly mean is this ; though no a^vtual harm might 
come of it, it doesn't give a girl a good name through the country, 
for her to be carrying on with a young man too long, and that all 
for nothing ; and Feemy's too pretty and too good, to Tiave a bad 
word about her. And so, to make a long story short, I think you'd 
better just speak to her, and tell her, if you like, what I say ; and 
then, you know, if you find things not just as they should be, ask 
her not to be seeing the Captain any more, except just as she can't, 
help ; and do you tell him that he's not so welcome at Ballycloran 
as he was, or ask him at once what he means about your sister. It's 
making too little of any girl to be asking a man to marry her, bv^ 
better that than let her break her heart, and get ill spoken of through 
the country too." 

"I don't think they dare do that yet, poor as the Macdermots 
now are, or, by heaven — " 

" There's your pride, — bad pride, again, Thady. Poor or rich, 
high or low, don't let your sister leave it to any one to speak bad 
of her, or put it in anyman^a power to hurt her e\ia.iC8LcVet. k\* ^\c^ 
f»U^ b/ Mowing my advice, you'll find how tte \avi$i\\^^r 
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*' Bnt you see. Father John, slie mightnt exactly miiKl wliat I 
lay. Feetny lias had so much ot her own way, and np to this I L a^^eti't 
Jooked after her ways,— not so much as I should, perhaps; thougi 
for the matter of that there's been little need, I believe; but she* 
been left to herself, and if she got cross upon me when I spoke 
Ueaher, it would only be making ill blood between us. Fd sooner 
a deal be speaking to Captain Ussher." 

** Nonsense, Thady ; do you mean to say you are afraid to apeak 
to your sister when you see the necessity ? By speaking to Captain 
Ussher you mean quarrelling with him, and that's not what'U do 
Feemy any good/* 

"Well, then, l*ra sure, Fll do anything yon tell me, Fathe] 
John ; btit if she don^t mind me, will you speak to her?" 

** Of course I will, Thady, if you wish it j but go and see her no 
at once, while it's on your inind, and though Feemy may be a little 
headstrong, I think you'll find her honest with you," 

"1^11 tell you another thing, Father John; father is so taken up 
with Ussher, and — to out with it at once — he's trying to borrow a 
thrifla of money from him ; not that that should stand in my way, 
but the ouldman gets obstinate, you Iniow," 

" Oh, then, that*d be very bad, Thady ; why doesn't he go to his 
natural friends for money, and not to be borrowing it of a fake 
friend and a stranger?" 

" Nathural friends I and who is his nathural friends I Is it Fknnelly, 
and Hyacinth Keegan ? I tell you what it is, Father John, Feemy 
mid her father and I wou*t have the roof over our heads 4j;hortly, 
with such nathural friends as we have. God knows where I'm to 
make out the money by next November, even let alone what's to 
come after." 

"Anything better than borrowing from Ussher, my boy ; but 
sure, bad as the time is, the rinta more than pay Flannelly's iutereut 
money, any bow^*' 

" I wish you had to collect them then, Father John, and then yon 
Bee how plentiful they are ; beaidea, little as is spent, or as there 
to spend up above there, we can't live altogether for nothing." 

" No, Thady, the Lord Imows we can none of us do that — and, 
tell the truth now, only I stopped, the w^orda in your throat about 
poor Feemy's business, weren't you just going to be dunning m< 
for the bit of rent ? out with it now." 

" It's little heart I have now to be saying to you what I wai 

going to do, for my eouFs sick within me, with all the thrmibles that 

are on me. An' av it warn't for Feemy then, Father John, bad as 

J ^now I've been to her, laving lier all alone there at Ballpiloran, 

9i^^ her novels and her trash, — av it wariit tox \wit,\\3t "^XJl^li: 
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mind »1>ont Ballycloran. There is them still as wouldn't let the 
onld man want his stirabout, and his tumbler of pnnch, bad as they 
all are to ns ; and for me, I'd sthrike one blow for the connthry, and 
then, if I war bung or shot, or murthered any way, devil a care 
But I couldn't bear to see the house taken off her, and she to lose 
the rispect of the counthry entirely, and the name of Macdermot 
still on her!" 

" Oh, nonsense, Thady, about blows for your country, and getting 
hung and murthered. You're very fond of being hung in theory, 
but wait till you've tried it in practice, my boy." 
" May be I may ! there be many things to try me." 
" Oh, bother Thady; stop with your nonsense now. Go up to your 
sister, and have your talk well out with her, and then come down 
to me. Judy McCan has got the best half of a goose, and there's as 
fine a bit of cold ham — or any way there ought to be — as ever fright- 
ened a Jew ; and when you get a tumbler of punch in you, and have 
told me all you've said to Feemy, and all Feemy's said to you, why, 
then you can begin to dun in earnest, and we'll talk over how we'll 
make out the rint." 

*' No, Father John, I'd rather not be coming down." 
** But it's yj8s, Father John, and I'm not saying what you'd 
rather do, but showing you your duty ; so at five, Thady, you'll 
be down, and see what sort of a mess Judy makes of the goose." 

There was no gainsaying this, so Thady started off for Bally- 
cloran, and Father John once more set about performing his 
parochial duties. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BROTHER AND SISTER* 



At the time that the priest and young Macdermot were talking 
over Feemy's affairs at the cottage, she and her lover were 
together at Ballycloran. 

Nothing that her brother or Father John had said about her, 
either for her or against, would give a fair idea of her character. 

She was not naturally what is called strong-minded ; but her 
feelings and courage were strong, and they stood to her in the 
place of mind. 

She would have been a fine creature had she been educated, but 
the had not been educated, and consequently her ideas were ill- 
formed, and her abilities were exercised in a 'wtoii^ ^vt^<!N]\wv, 

Bbo was hy far the most talented of hex iamWy ^\>\jX Ai^ ^^-^ "«>?*» 
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Isiiow now to use what God had given her, and therefore, ftbusedit. 
Her mother had died before she had grown np, and her grand-- 
toother had soon followed her mother. Whatever her feel in "'g 
were, — nnd for her mother they were Btrong,— the real effect of thil 
was, that she was freed from the restraint and constant acoldino- oi 
two stupid women at a very early age ; consequently she was lefi 
iJone with her father and her brother, neither of whom wera 
at all fitting guides for ao wayward a pnpih By both she was 
luved more than any other living creature ; but their very love 
]Te vented them taking that care of her they shoidd have taken. 
Her father had become almost like the tables and chairs in the 
parlour, only much leas nsefnl and more difficult to move. MTiat 
little natural power he had ever had, could not be said to have 
been impaired by age, for Lawrence Macdermot was not in vear^ 
an old mail — he was not above fifty; but a total want of energv 
joined to a despairing apathy^ had rendered him by this time litVl 
better than an idiot* 

Very soon after his coming to his property Flannelly had 
become a daily and intolerant burthen to him. Pie had in his* prime 
made some ineffectual fight again this man, — he had made soma 
faint attempts rather to parry blows, than overcome his foe ; but 
from the time that Keegan*s cunning had been added to Flan 
nelly's weight, poor Lawrence lilacdermot had, as it w^ere, owned' 
himself thoroughly vanquislied lor tliis world, fciince that tima 
he had done nothing but complain* 

Joined to all this — and no wonder — he had tahen to drink,— 
not drinking in the would -be -jolly, rollicking, old Irish style, aa' 
his father hiid done before him ; but a slow, dcBperate, solitary, 
continual melancholy kind of Buction, which left him never drunk 
and never sober. It had come to that, that if he were left 
throughout the morning w^ithout his whiskey and water, he would 
cry like a child ; whatever power he had of endxirance would 
leave him, and he would sit over the fire whining the names of 
Flannelly and Keegan, and fllobbering over his wrongs and per- 
secutions, till he had again drank himself into silence and passiva 
toleraTice, 

Not only his hair and his whiskers, but his very face had become 
grey from the effect of the miseralde, torpid life he led. He looked 
as if he were degenerutitjg into the grub even before he died. 

The only visible feeling left to him was a kind of stupid family 
pride, which solelVr or chiefly, showed itself iu continual com- 
plaints that the descendants and the present family of the Mac- 
dermoid should be harrowed and brought to the ground by bitcIi 
low-born rnfJhim ns Fiannelly and Keegan. 
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It is odd that thongh Feemy often thwarted him and Thady 
rarely did, — and though Thady was making the hest fight he 
could, poor fellow, for the Macdermots and Ballycloran,— the old 
man always seemed cross to him, and never was so to her. May 
be he spent more of his time with her, and was more afraid of her ; 
but so it was; and though he certainly loved her better than 
anything, excepting Ballycloran and his own name, it will be 
owned that he was no guide for a girl like Feemy, possessed ot 
strong natural powers, stronger passions, and but very indifferent 
education. 

And from circumstances her brother was not much better. He 
had been called on at a very early age to bear the weight of the 
family. From the time of his leaving school he had been sub- 
jected to constant vexation ; on the contrary, his pleasures were very 
few and far between ; his constant occupation for many years had 
been hunting for money, which was not to bo got. If his heart 
could have been seen, the word " Rent" would have been found 
engraved on it. Collecting the rent, and managing the few acres 
of land which the Macdermots kept in their own hands, were his 
employments, and hard he laboured at them. He was therefore 
constantly out of the house ; and of an evening after his punch, ^ 
he spent his hours in totting and calculating, adding and sub- 
tracting at his old greasy book, till he would turn into bed, to 
forget another day's woes, and dream of punctual tenants and 
unembarrassed properties. Alas! it was only in his dreams he 
was destined to meet such halcyon things. What could such a 
man have to say to a young girl that would attract or amuse her? 
Poor Thady had little to say to any one, except in the way ot 
business, and on that subject Feemy would not listen to him. 
She constantly heard her father growling about his Carrick foes, 
and her brother cursing the tenants ; but she had so long been 
used to it, that now she did not think much of it. She knew they 
were very poor, and that it was with difficulty she now and again 
got the price of a new dress from her brother ; and when she did, 
it was usually somewhat in this fashion : Pat Kelly owed two 
years' rent or so, may be five pounds. Mrs. Brennan, the Mohill 
haberdasher, took Pat's pig or his oats in liquidation of the small 
hill then due to her from Ballycloran, and Feemy's credit at the 
shop was good again about to the amount of another pig. It was 
very rarely ready money found its way to Ballycloran. 

On the whole, therefore, she paid little or no attention to the ^' 
family misfortunes. She had used to confine her desires to occa- 
sional visits to Carrick or Mohill ; for they still "^o?*^^^^^^ ^\v <^^ 
car, and aometimea abe could take the old mate de.«»\;\\i^^\.o ^^\Wksx 
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tlie wliole farming work of Ballycloran ; and BometiraeB she coaxed 
the loftn of Paul for a clay fromFather John ; and if she could do 
that, coiild always liave a novel from Mohill, and see her friends 
the Misa McKeons at Drnmena two or three times a week, she was 
toleraLly contented and gootl-hnnionred. But of Ute things were 
fiUercd, Feemy had got a lover. Her novels ceased tn interest 
/ler; she did not care about going to Carrick, and the Mi.ss iMc- 
J<eon8 were neglected. It waa only quite lately, however, that 
J^cciuy had begun to show signs of petulance and ill temper. 
^^ heu her father grumbled she left him to griinihle alone, and it 
Jior brother asked her to do nny orilinary little thing about the 
liouse^ she would show her displefisure. She did not attend either 
0O cluBely as eho used to do to Biddy and Katty, the two kitchen 
gU'ht and consequently the fare at Ballycloran grew wor»e than 
over, 

Larry always grumbled, but no one merkcd hia grumbling more 
tlinu lierotofore. Thady had too many causes of real suffering to 
grumble much at trilles, and usually passed over Ma sister's petii- 
Ifince in silence : but the truth was, her lover w^aa fiometimea cross 
to her. 

Soon after Father John and young ^Rlacdermot had turned their 
l^ftcks on Ballycloran, Pat Brady, who stood emoking his pipe, and 
idly leaning agtiiiist the gate-post from which, even then, the gate 
<^vft» half wrenched, heard the sounds of Captain Ussher's horse on 
the road from MohilL Aa soon as he came up, Brady very civilly 
touched his hat: **W'cll then long life to you, Captain Ussher, and 
it*B you enjoys a fine horse^ and it'd be a pity you shouldift have 
one. You war with the Carrick harriers last Monday^ 111 go hail.*' 
**No doubt, Mr. Brady, you would go bail for that or anything 
else ; but I was not there." 

•* You war not ! faix but yon war in the wrong then, Captain, 
for they had fme sport, right away behind Lord Lorton's new 
farms— right to Boyle. I wonder yer boner warn't in it.** 

*' Seeing ynu hnuw very well I was arresting prisoners up at 
Loch Sheen, Mr, Brady, your wonder is wonderful." 

** Sorrow a taste I knew then, Captaim i did hear at the fair 
poor Paddy Smith was in throuble about a thritle of sperits, or the 
like. But I didn't know yer honer'd been at it yerself. If the 
boys, ye loiow, will be going agin the hws, why in course they'd 
he the worse of it, when they is took." 

" A very true and moral reflection. Was it a note you wert 

taking to Mr. Kecgan'a at Carrick from the master, about the 

money p^rliaps, on Monday evening?" 

**Meiii Carrick Monday evening V* bvJv^ Y&l, «b^\\i^i ^^^trfi 
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''•0 1 war shnre enough, yer honer, jist to buy the mate for the 
supper as is to be for McGovery's marriage. YouVe heard in 
coarse. Captain, that Mary — ^that's my sister — is to be married to 
Denis McGovery to-morrow night?** 

" Why I didn't see it in the Dublin newspapers/* 

" Oh, yer honer ; tlie newspapers indeed I Perhaps, Captain, 
you'd not think it too much throuble to come down; Miss Feemy 
of course has promised Mary to be there," — and Pat attempted a 
facetious grin. 

'* I shall be most proud, Mr. Brady," and the Captain made a 
mock bow ; " but do they sell mutton at Mr. Keegan's little office 
door?'* 

Here Brady again seemed confused, and muttered something 
«dont Keegan's boy and messages : but he was evidently annoyed. 

" Shall I take yer honer's horse round then ? '* said he ; and 
Ussher dismounted without saying anything further, and ran up 
the stone steps, at the top of which Feemy opened the hall door 
for him. 

There were two sitting-rooms at Ballycloran, one at each side 
of the hall ; in that on the right as you entered the family break- 
fasted, dined, and in fact lived ; and here also Larry sat through- \y 
out the day sipping his grog, and warming his shins over the fire 
from morning to night. He would every now and again walk to 
the.hall door ; and if it were warm, he would slowly creep down 
the steps, and stand looking at the trees and the lawn till he waa 
cold, when he would creep back again. 

The other room seemed to be the exclusive property of Feemy; 
here she made and mended her clothes, and sometimes even ^ 
washed and ironed them too ; here she read her novels, received 
the two Miss McKeons, and thought of Captain Ussher ; and here 
also it was, that he would tell her all the soft things which had 
filled her young heart, and made her dislike Ballycloran. 

" Well, Myles," she said as soon as he was in the room, and 
before the door was shut, " where were you all this time, since 
Sunday ?" and she stood on tiptoe to give, him the kiss which she 
rather offered than he asked. ** Who have you got in Mohill then 
that keeps yon away from Feemy? It's Mary Cassidy now; what 
business had you shopping with Mary Cassidy?" 

" And was I shopping with Mary Cassidy, Feemy ? 'deed then 
I forget it. Oh yes, it was fair-day yesterday, and I saw them all 
in at Brennan's." 

"And what did you want at Brennan's, Myles?" said she, 
playfully shaking his shoulder with her haixd •, " \\I^\.iSsBCCL^ V^^^ 
prett7 gift w the ahop yon*re aftar»" 
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" Ob, of course, Feemy ; I was making love to the tliree Misi 
Cassidyfl, and Jane Thompson, and old widow Brennan at once. 
But why was I there, yon. say ? why then, I was juat buying thift 
for Mary Cassidy, and I wanted your opinion, my pet;" and he 
took from his pocket some article of finery he had bought for his 
mifitreas. 

*' Oh, Myles, how good of you ! but why do you be squandering 
your money; bnt it iB very pretty," and Feemy put the collar 
over her slioulders, 

*' Don't iosn it now, or Mary Cassidy won't take it from me, and 
then it would be left on my hands, for ^Irs. Brennan wouldn't talcd 
it back anyhow," and he put out his hand for the article* 

** No fear, Myles ; no fear," said the laughing girl, running 
round the table, *' It won't be left on your hands ; Til wear it 
to-morrow at Mary Brady's wedding." 

** But you won't keep it from me without paying me, Feemy?" 

** Oh, payin*^^ you, Captain Ussher ; oh, I'll pay you, bring ia 
your bill;" — and she came round to him, and he took her in his 
arms and kissed hen Then at least he seemed fondly attached 
to her. 

Iler lover was evidently in one of his beet humours, and Feemy 
was quite happy, I won't further violate their conversation, as 
it is not essential to the tale, and was much such as those couver- 
sations uBuiilly nre, 

Feeray told her lover of the wedding, and he told her that he 
liad already been invited, and had promised to go ; and then she 
fi^'as more happy, for Foeniy dearly loved a dance, though it was 
only a jig at a country wedding ; but a dance with her lover would 
be delightful ; she had only danced with him twice. On the first 
of these occasions she had met him at a grand gala party, at 
Mrs, Cassidy's, the wife of Lord Birmingham's agent in MohiU, 
where first Captain Usshcr had made up his mind that Feemy 
^Macdermot was a finer girl than pretty little Mary Cassidy* though 
perhaps not so well educated ; and once again at a little tea-party 
at Mrs, MeKeon*s, which had been got up on purpotse by Feemy's 
friends, to ask her husband as was to be — when first people said it 
was a settled thing. Oh 1 that was a happy night to Feemy, for 
her friends then all thought that her intimacy with Ussher w^as as 
good a thing aa conld be w ished for ; and when Feemy danced 
the whole night with him, the Mies McKeons all thought wliat a 
happy girl she was; — and that night she was happy. Then he 
first tuld her she should be his wife, and swure that he never had 
loved, and never would love any but her ; and oh, how truly she 
MUved hhn I Wiy should she net? was not she happy to bi^ 
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bini, and why should not he he as much so to Fove her ? If .ny 
one had whispered a word of caution to her, how she would h^ve 
hated the whisperer ! But there was no one to whisper caution to 
Feemy, and she had given all she had — her heart, her love, her 
obedience, her very soul — to him, without having any guarantee 
that she really had aught in return. 

It was not because she began to doubt her lover that she was 
now occasionally fretful and uneasy. No ; the idea to doubt him 
never reached her, but nevertheless she felt that things were not 
quite as they should be. 

He seldom talked of marriage though he said enough of love; 
and when he did, it was with vague promises, saying how happy 
they would be when she was his wife, how much more com- 
fortable her home would be, how nicely she would receive her 
friends in MohilL These, and little jokes about their future 
menage in a married state, were all he had ever said. She never 
asked him — indeed, she did not dare to ask ; she did not like to 
press him ; and Captain Ussher had a frown about him, which, 
somehow, Feemy had already learnt to fear. 

He treated her too a little cavalierly, and her father and brother 
not a little. He ridiculed openly all that with her, hitherto, had 
been most sacred — her priest and her religion. She was not angry 
at this ; she was hardly aware of it ; and, in fact, was gradually 
falling into his way of thinking ; but the effect upon her was the 
same — it made her uncomfortable. A girl should never obey her 
lover till she is married to him ; she may comply with his wishes, 
but she should not allow herself to be told with authority that this 
or that should be her line of conduct. 

Now Feemy had so given herself up to her lover, that she 
was obedient to him in all things; to him, even in opposition 
to her brother or her priest, and consequently she was to a degree 
humiliated even in his eyes. She did not feel the degradation 
herself, but there was still a feeling within, which she could not 
define, which usually destroyed her comfort. 

Now, however, Myles was in so good a temper, and seemed so 
kind to her, that that, and her little prospect of pleasure, did make 
her happy. 

She was sitting in this humour on the old sofa close to him, 
leaning on his arm, which was round her waist, when she heard 
her brother's footstep at the hall door. 

"Here's Thady, Myles; sit off a bit." 

Myles got up and walked to the window, and Thady eiifceit^^. 
w!th anything but a gay look; he had just \^{\, ^^\}^^x JqVu, 

« WeJI, Thttd}^ ?'* said Feemy 
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*TTo\v are you, Thndy, this morDing?" said the Captain, offer- 
ing liia hand/wliicU tbo other reluctantly took, 

" (iood moruiiig> Captaiu Ussher." 

**I)id you hear, Tliady, I caught another of your boys wht 
malt !ip at LocU Sheen last Monday, — Joe Reynolds, or Tim_ 
KfiynoldB, or something? He's safe in Carrick/' 

•* I ditl bear you got a poor boy up tbere, who %va3 in it 
chance, and took bim off just for nothing:. But he's no tenant 
on I!! 1HO I have nothing to do with it; his brother Joe lives 

onr laud/' 

" Dtj YOU mean to tell me, Thady, you believe all that d- 
iKvniiuneo fthout knowing notliing about it; and bo sitting there i 
the cuImu ftiid the malt badn't been in it half an hour?" 

*' i don't know what you call d — d nonseiiBe, Oaptain Usshe^ 
but 1 suppose I may believe what I please without going to Carries 
Gaol too ibr it." I 

** Believe \Y!iat you please for me, Master Thady, Why yoi3 
seem to have gr^t out of bed iho wrong side thia morning; or 
have vou and Keegan been striking up eome new tiff about the 

'rinta'?*" 

*i j^ii», Keegan^s affairs witli me arn't any nffairs of yours, Captain 
Ussher • When I ask you to set them right^ then you can talk to 
me about them/' 

** lloity toity, Mr. Macdermot; your afliiirs, and Mr. Keegan'a 
nITaivB and my afikira 1 Why I suppose you'll be calling me 
out next for taking up a d — d whining thief of a fellow because 
bin brother is a tenant of your father's, and Bend me the chal- 
lenge by Hr. Enidy^ who invited me to a party at his house just 

now/* 

Tliady said nothing to thia, but stood with hia back to the fij 
looking aa grim ag death. 

*'()h, Captain Ussher!" 8aui Feemy, " you wouldn't bo quai 
relling with Tliady about notbiag? You know^ he has so mm 
to bother liim with the reuta and things. Will you come 
Mary'fi v^^cdding to-morrow, Thndy?'* 

*• Quarrelling with him! 'Deed then and I will notj but it Beei 
he wants to quarrel with me." 

"When I do want to quarrel with you, Captain Ussher,— tb 
h, should I ever want, — you may be quite certain it's not in a rour 
about way TU be telling you of 'it/* 

*'No, don't, niy bny/fJr ten to one I sbouldn t nnderstand what 
von'd lie after. Didn't you aay you d walk up to Aughermore, 

"/jxi Borry to hx^-Jjj Feemy of Ixer wft\V,C:ayW\u^2?aV^x,\C ftUt^ 
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did say bo. It's not very often I ask her to put herself out far ma r 
but this afternoon, I shall feel obliged to her not to go.'* 

Captain Ussher stared, and Feemy opened wide her largo bright 
eyes ; for what reason could her brother desire her to stay in doors ? 

** What can you want me in the house for, Thady, this time of 
day?" 

" Well never mind, Feemy ; I do want you, and you'll oblige me 
by staying." 

Feemy still had on the new collar, and she pulled it off and 
threw it on the table; she evidently imagined that it had some- 
thing to do with her brother's- unusual request. She certainly 
would not have put it on in that loose way, had she thought he 
would have seen it ; but then he so seldom came in there. 

** Well, Captain Ussher," she at last said slowly, " I suppose 
then I can*t go to Aughermore to-day." 

Captain Ussher had turned to the window as if not to notice 
Thady's request, and now came back into the middle of the room, 
as if Feemy's last sentence had been the first he had heard on the 
subject. 

" Oh ! you have changed your mind, then," said he ; and his 
face acquired the look that Feemy dreaded. " Ladies, you know, 
are at liberty to think twice." 

" But, Thady, I did wish to go to Aughermore particularly to- 
day; wouldn't this evening or to-morrow do?" 

"No, Feemy," and Thady looked still blacker than Myles; 
"this evening won't do, nor to-morrow." 

" Well, Captain Ussher, you see we must put it off," and she 
looked deprecatingly at her lover. 

His answering look gave her no comfort ; far from it, but he 
said, " I see no must about it, but that's for you to judge ; perhaps 
you should ask your father's leave to go so far from home." 

This was a cruel cut at all the fallen family, the father's inca- v 
pacity, the sister's helplessness, and the brother's weak authority. 
Foemy did not feel it so, she felt nothing to be cruel that came 
from Ussher; but Thady felt it strongly, he was as indignant as 
if he had lived all his life among those who thought and felt nobly, 
but, poor fellow, he could not express his indignation as well. 

" Sly sister, Captain Usslier, has long been left her own misthress 
to go in and out as she plazes, without lave from father, mother, 
or brother; better perhaps for her that she had not ! God knows 
I have seldom stopped her wishes, though may be not often able 
to forward them. . If she likes she may go i\ow \,o Km^^wclw^^ 
but if » brother's love ia anything to her, alie'W sla^ t\vv& ^^^ ^^>^ 
me/' 
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Feemy looksd &qh c»e to Oe oikr; ik loiew weQ by Mili 
lock, dial 1m tfin expected Imp to go, and itn!^^ » it mt^v be, el 
liflfdIjrdawifodiMliejkn; bolt^n Icr Imlker look^ detei 
nined nd ndlf le&ofatt^ Md it wn ai aHmi in him to spea 
in iliai vtT. 

^'Well^'Min IbedenBOl,'* aud Uash^, seeing be could ni 
premil witboal i^mmf^ ia ^vkte break widi Tba«l\% *'yoi 
bfotber WS31U roa to eimni the Tent hr bim. Tm g^Ud he bl 
reeehred io nradi; it nnsi be tbet^ I pivsime, for be seldol 
trooblee bbiHell oa nittdi ^k, I bdMrrev" 

"I do wbailbsvetodEvead inoBtdo; Godknoiraits tbronbl 
ettOSgb. Bo jon go aad do tbe suae ; eTen tbat, bad as it ie, 
better tbjin amunag mj sister by langbia^ at me.** 

** Ob, Thady, bow can joa be sa3Fia$ socb tkings ! yoa aee I m 
staying for yoo, and why CAa't yon be qniet?*' 

Tliady made no reply ; the Captain twilled bis bat, and cere 
roonioualy bowing to tbe Udy, took bifl leave. 

'^lady had Bcrewed his conrage to the sticidng point wliil 
' tbe Captain was tbe foe with whom he had to contend, and bi 
bad carried nn the battle manfoUy while be spoke to Feemv in th 
Captain's presence ; hut to tell the truth, when be heard the clatt< 
of bis hoTse^s feet he almost wished him hack again, or thi 
Feemy was away with him to Anghennore* He was puzzled ho 
to begin ; he could not think what he was to say ; was he i 
quarrel with his si&ter for havmg^ a loTer withoxU telling bim ? wa 
he to put it on the ground that her lover was a Protectant ? Tb 
would have been the easiest line, bxit then Father John ha 
especially barred that I Was he to scold her becau'se her lov( 
would not marry her at once ? That seemed tniveasonable. ] 
bad never occurred to him, in his indi;;nation, to think of thei 
difficuUiefi, and he now Dtood with his back to the fire, lookini 
awfully black, but saying nothing. 

** Well, Thady, what is it Til be doing for you, instead of goinj 
to Aughermore this morning?*' at last said Feeray, the first t 
begin the disagreeable conversation. 

When Thady looked up, thinldng what to answer to thia plaii 
«peech, his eye, luckily for him, fell on the new Mohill collar, 
"Wliere were you getting that collnri Feemy?" 
" And are you afther making me stay at home all the blessei 
day, and sending Captain Uasher all the way back to Mohill, an< 
]io hijving come over here by en^^agement to walk with me/'^ — thi 
wMSf a Bh of V^eemfB, — "and all to ask me where I got a nei 

*rM&y ba I %vu, Feemyi and may \)a 1 vys^^tCl\ \i^V \ i^^^gd 
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ftere isn^t any harnm in my asking the question, or in you 
answering it?" 

'' Oh no, not the laist ; only it ain't usual in you to be asking 
fmch questions." 

"But if there's no harum, I ask it now ; where were you getting 
the collar?" 

"Well, you're very queer; but if you must know, Captain 
Ussher brought il with him from Mohill." 

" And if you wanted a parcel from Mohill, why couldn't you 
let Brady bring it, who is in it constantly, instead of that upstart 
policeman, who'd think it more condescension to bring that from 
Mohill, than I would to be carrying a sack of potatoes so far." 

" There then you're wrong ; the policeman, as you're pleased to 
call him, thinks no such thing." 

" Well, Feemy, but did you bid him bring it, or did he bring it 
of his own accord ?" 

Feemy could now shuffle no longer, so blushing slightly, she 
said, ** Well, if you must know then, it was a present ; and there's 
no such great harm in that, I suppose." 

Here Thady was again bothered; he really did not know 
whether there was any harm in it or not ; a week ago he certainly 
would have thought not, but he was now inclined to think that 
there was ; but he was not sure, and he sadly wished for Father 
John to tell him what to do. 

"Well, Thady, now what was it you were wanting of me ?" — 
and then after a pause, she added, her courage rising as she saw 
her brother's falling : " Was it anything about Captain Ussher?" 

" Yes, it waa." 

"Well?" 

**I8 there anything between yon and he, Feemy ?" 

"What do you mean by between ns, Thady?" and Feemy 
made a little fruitless attempt to laugh. 

" Well then ; you're in love with him, ain't you ? there now, 
that's the long and the short." 

" Supposing I was, why shouldn't I?" 

" Only this, Feemy, he's not in love with you." 

This put Feemy's back up, "'Deed then, it's little you know 
about it, for he just is ; and I love him too with all my heart, and 
that's all about it; and you might have found that out without 
sending him back to Mohill." ' 

" I wish then he'd stay at Mohill, and that I might never see 
him over the door at Bally cloran again!" 

"Thafa kind of yon, Thady, after what 1 mfe\, 1q\^ nwi\\sq5;. 
daa't tett bim 00, tharB aH'' 
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I ** Bat it's just what I mane to tell him, and what I ehaU g^ i 
I over to Molnil on purpose to toll him, to-morrow," dju 

% ** Good gracious, Tlaady I and for why ? *' ^H 

^K " For why, Feemy ! becaae I etill want to see my fether^s 
^ktighter an honest woman, though she may be soon a beggar; 
beca»o I don't want to see my sister crouchiag under a black* 
guard's foot; becase I don*t want the worst disgrace that can 
happen a family to blacken the name of Macdermot 1" 

Fcemy was now really surprised j fear at her brother's strange 
words brouijht out at once what was ever most present in her 
mind. 

" Oh, heavens, Thady I sure we're to ho married " 
IttiiuaL Le rtnieiiibered that this was not an interview betwee" 
a fashionable brother and an elegant sister, both highly educated 
in which the former had considered himself called upon to rcmon- 
fitrate with the latter for having waltzed too often with the same 
gentleman, and iu which any expression of actual blame would 
highly ollfuud the delicacy of the lady. Thady and his sister had 
not been accustomed to delicacy ; and though she was much 
shocked at his violence, she hardly ielt the strong imputation 
against herself, as she had bo good an answer for it She there- 
fore exclaimed, 

'* Oh heavens, Tlmdy, sure we're to be married/' 
*^WeIl, now, Fecmy, jist listen to me. If Captain Useh^ 
manes to marry you, under all circumstancea, I don*t know you 
could do better. I don*t like liim, aa how should I, for isn't he a 
Protestunt, and a low-born, impudent ruffian? but yon do like 
him, and I suppose, if he marries yon, it's becaae he likes you; 
if not, why should he do it ? And when once married, you'll 
have to fight your own battles, and no joke it 11 be for either of 
you. But if, as Vin thinking, he has no idea on arth of marrying 
you, no more than he has of Mary Brady, Til be d— d if I let* him 
come here fooling you, though you haven't aperit enough t 
prevent it yourself. We're low enough already, Feemy, but ft* 
heaven's sake don't be making us lower yet 1" 

** Well, now, TJiady, is that all ? and you're virrong then, as y( 
ftlways are, for Cai>tain Ussher has a&ked me to have him, just i 
plain as Tin telling' you now ; and he's no ruffian. It is you*re 
the rufl&an to him, Bunbhing him when he speaks good-naturedly 
to you. And as for being a Protestant, I suppose he's none the 
I worse for that, if he's none the better. I dont know why you do 
I be hating him so, unless it's because I love him.*'^ 
I ^*rm not talking about my hatmg h\m, ot loving him. If he*a 
l^ij^^/ to you, ril neither say noi do an^l^au^ t» ^ixo?.'i\Mss.. >^ 
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if he does mane to marry you, it*s time lie did it ; that's all. Did 
he say anything to father about it ? " 

" What should he be saying to him ? Of course, dada would" 
have no objection." 

" And would yon then be letting him come here as he likes, 
and settling nothing, and just maning to marry you or not, as he 
likes, and you and he talked of over the counthry these four 
months back, and he talking about you, jist as his misthress, 
through the counthry?" 

Peemy was now regularly roused. 

*' That's a lie for you, Thady ! and a black lie — about your own 
sister too, to say he ever spoke a bad word against me I Pat Brady 
was telling you that perhaps. It's what he never did, or would do ; 
for he's as true ^s you are false ; and it's from jealousy, and just 
from your hate, because everybody else likes him, makes you say 
it. And now we are on it, Thady, I'll just tell you one thing : 
I'm not to do what you tell me, nor will I, for I'm much more 
able to manage myself than you are for me. And for all you 
say about him, I'd attend more to one word from Myles, than to 
all you say, if you stood talking till night ; and talk you may, but 
111 not stand and hear you ! " And she bounced out of the room, 
slamming the door in a manner which made Mr. Flannelly's 
building shake to the foundation. 

Poor Thady was signally defeated. There he stood with his 
back to the fire, his old and dirty hat pulled low over his brow, 
his hands stuck into the pockets of his much worn shooting coat, 
his strong brogues and the bottoms of his corduroy trowsera 
covered with dirt and dry mould, with the same heavy discontented 
look about his face which he always now wore. He certainly 
appeared but a sorry Mentor for a young lady in a love affair ! 
He felt that his sister despised him, the more from her being 
accustomed to the comparatively gentleman -like appearance and 
refined manners of her lover. 

There he stood a long time without stirring, and so he stood in 
absolute silence. He had put his pipe down when first Captain 
Ussher left the room, and he had not resumed it, now even that 
he was alone. With Thady this was a sign that his heart was 
very full indeed ; and so it was, full almost to breaking. 

He had come there eager with two high feelings, love for his 
sister, real fond brotherly affection, and love and respect for his ^ 
family name ; he had wished to protect the former from insult and 
nnhappiness, and to sustain the fallen respectability of tl\ft kttA^ \ 
and he had only been scoffed at and upbraideA "b^ \\i^ mV^t \\ft 
JoreiL For he did love her, though little ie«i. <iO\xiXDKi:^^ft^^'^^*o^ 



had ever passed between tliem ; lie had Always supposed thu« 
loved him; he had taken it for granted, and had asked fw x| 
domonetrative nlTertion; but her manner and her words now ci 
liim very deep. He was not aware how very uncouth hia o\i 
nmnner had been,; that instead of reasoning with her gently J 
had he;^^an by sneering at her lover, that he had taken the vei 
conrao to offend lier self-love, and that therefore Feemy was qui 
as convinced at the end of the meeting that she had a rirTi,t to I 
angry, aa he was that he was the injured party. 

At any rate, there ho stood perfectly baffled. Hia object ha 
been to advise her, if Captain Usslicr did not at once declare h 
jnirpoacto her family, to put a stop to ids further visits ; and if si 
refused to comply with hid advice, to tell her that he should him 
oelf ayk Captain Ussher his intentions, and that if they werenc 
puch as ho appravetl, he should inform him that ho was no long< 
welcome at Bally cloran. 

This had seemed, though disagreeable, straightforward and eas 
enough before the meeting ; aud now^ that it wag over he coul 
not tiiink why he had not said exactly what he had come there % 
gay. To give him his due, he blamed himself aa much as he did hi 
sister; he was very unhappy about it all, but he could not thin 
huw he had been so very stupid. 

llatl he lived more in the world| he would have had recoora 
to the common resort in cases where speech is difficult • h 
w*oidd have written a letter to hia sister. But this never occurrei 
to him ; even had it done bo, Thady'a epistolary powders were ver 
small, and hia practice very limited ; a memento to the better sor 
of tenants, as tu tlieir * tluille of rint," or a few written direction 
to Pat Brady, about seizing cropa and driving pigs, was its extent 
and these were written on pieces of coarse paper, which had beei 
ruled for accounts, and w^ere smeared rather thanfastened wdth ven 
much salivated wafers. His writing too was very slow, and hii 
choice of language not extensive; a letter on such a subject froa 
a brother to a sister should be well turned, impressive, tersfl 
flententious : that scheme would never have done for Tiiady. 

What then should he do ? if he Avere to go to Captain Usshei 
tJOW% and tell him to discontinue his ^dslts, he would only be askec 
if he had his sister's authority for doing ao, or his father's. Should hi 
get, or try to get, his father s authority ? The old man he knew wai 
moping over the parlour fire, half drunk, half stupid, and half asleep 

After thinking over it alone there in Feemy 's sitting-room fo! 
sn hour, he determined that all he could do w^as to go back agaii 
/# his only ftiend, Father John. 
Hi&ezi 'Foemy BlammQd tho door, ata bla^^^ ^\. ^^ ^\^^ ^l \ 
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violent bration above given, she betook herself to her bedroom, 
And began to cry. 

Though she had so well assumed the air of an injured person, 
and had to the best of her abilities vindicated her absent lover, 
still she was very unhappy at what her brother had said to her. 
Nor, in truth, was it only because Thady had expressed himself 
unkindly about Myles, but she also could not but feel that there 
was something wrong. She never for a moment believed that her 
lover spoke loosely of her behind her back, for she never for a 
moment doubted his love ; but she did feel that it would be more 
comfortable if Myles would speak, or let her speak to some of her 
family, if it were only to her father. Though she knew so little 
of what was usual in the world, still she felt that even his sanction, 
stupid, tipsy, unconscious as he was, would give to her attachment a 
respectability which it wanted now ; and if a day for her marriage 
were fixed, though circumstances might require that it should be 
ever so distant, she would be able to talk much more satisfactorily 
of her prospects to Mary Cassidy, and the Miss McKeons. Besides, 
if she could bring matters to this state, she could so triumphantly 
prove that Thady was wrong in his unhandsome conjectures, and 
she determined before she had done thinking on the subject, to 
give Myles a few hints as to her wishes. The next day he would 
be sure to come to Ballycloran on his way to McGovery*s wedding, 
and he would probably ask why Thady had prevented their walk 
to Aughermore ; and then she would have a good opportunity of 
Baying what she wanted. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE priest's dinner PARTY. 



Thady, as I said, walked off to the priest's cottage, to partake 
of the relics of a goose, and seek counsel of his friend ; but it was 
not Father John's dinner hour yet, and he found no one in but 
Judy McOan. He walked into the priest's little parlour, and sat 
down to wait for him, again meditating on all the evils which hung 
over his devoted family, and sitting thus he at length fell fast 
asleep. 

Here he slept for above an hour, when he was a^ak^\i^^\s^ ^3cL^ 
door opening behind him, and in jumping up to meat's ^X^^^'t ^Oksv, 
as be thonght, be encountered the lank and yeWovj fe^XxsiX^^i'K^^ 
worn dress, and dirty, moiat hand of Fatlier CwWexi- 
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" Were you sleeping, then, Mr. Tliatly, before Father McGratli 
fire ? 'deed, then, 1 daro say you've been walking a great bi*- 
for yon look jaded. I'm not that fresh myself, for Tve be 
away to Loch Sheen, to widow Byrne's. Bad luck to the erature 
there's nothing but eick calls novr, and my heart's broken wit 
them, 80 it is." 

Thftdy'a only answer to this was, "How are you, Father 
Cullen ? " He weighed him back at IMaynooth. 

" Well, I hope Father i\IcGrath isn't far off thin,'* and lie looked 
nt a watch nearly aa big as a church clock, *' for I'm very hungry, 
and, my I it's only twenty minuter to six — " 

This gave Thady the very unwelcome intelligence that Father 
Cnllen meant to dine at the cottage. 

*' And now the pony's lamed undher me, I had to walk all the 
way to Loch Sheen, in the dirt and gntther." 

Thady'a mind was full of one object, and he could not interest 
himaelf about the curate's misfortunes in the lameness of his pony 
and the dirt of hia walk, 

'*And bad manners to them Oommisaioners and people they 
Bent over bothering and altering the people I Couldn't we have 
our own parishes as we like, and fix them ourselves, but they 
must be sending English people to give us English parishes, 
altering the nieerings just to be drjing something? You know, 
* Thady, the far end of Loch Sheen up there ? " 

'* Ye3» Father OuUen, I know where Loch Sheen is.*' 

"Well, that used to be Cashcarrigan parish ; and Father Comyns 
— that's the parish priest in Cash — don't live not two miles all out 
from there ; and the widow Byrne's is six miles from where I live 
out yonder, if it's a step, and yet they must go and put Loch 
Sheen into this pariah.'* 

Father Cullen's misfortunes etill did not come home to Mac- 
dermot ; he sat looking at the iire. 

"There's that poor ould woman, too, up there, left to starve by 
herself, the crature, now they've gone and put her two sons inta 
gaoL I wonder what the counthry'll bo the better for all them 
boys being crammed into gaol. I wish they'd kept that Ussher 
down in the north when ho was there ; he's fitter for tliat place 
than County Leitrim, any how." 

** What's that about Captain UsBher, Father Cnllen ?" 

" Shure didn't you hear he put three more of tlie boys into gaol 
Tuesday evenings and one of them off Drnraleeah?" ^ 

*' Heard it I of course I heard it ; and more than I'll be hearii 
It too, Oh^ Father C till en, iprheteveT tlmt Uaaher came froiiL 
wisA they'd kept him there." 
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Thady'fl earnestness in this surprised the young priest. 

" Why, I thought you and he were so thick ; but I'm glad it's not 
BO much so. Why would the like of you be making so free with a 
Protestant like him ? Did you break with him, then, Mr. Thady ? " 

Macdermot by no means desired to admit Father Cullen into the 
conference about his sister; the strong expression of his dislike had 
fallen from him as it were involuntarily : he therefore turned off 
the question. 

" Oh no ; break with him ! why would I break with him ? But 
you can't think I like to see him dhriving the boys into the gaol 
like sheep to the shambles. What business had they sending Tim 
Reynolds into gaol ? There'll be noise enough in the counthry 
about that yet, Father Cullen." 

"There'll never be noise enough about that, and such like 
cruelties till he and all of the sort is put down intirely in the 
counthry ; and that'll only be when the counthry rights herself as 
she should do, and, by God's blessing, will still ; and that you and 
I, Mr. Thady, may live to see it — " 

The farther expression * of Father CuUen's favourite political 
opinionB was here interrupted by Father John's quick, heavy step 
on the little gravel walk. 

" Well, boys," said he, sitting down and pulling off his dirty 
gaiters and shoes before the fire, "waiting for the goose, eh? 
Egad, when I found what time it was, I thought you'd be bribing 
Judy to divide it between you. Cullen, you look awfully hungry ; 
I'd better set you at the ham first, or you'll make terrible work at 
the half bird — for a half is all there is for the three of us. Well, 
Judy, let's have the stew." 

The dinner was now brought in, and Father John talked 
joyously, as though nothing was on his mind ; and yet we know 
the sad conversJition he had had with young Macdermot that very 
morning, and that Thady was there chiefly to tell the upshot of 
his mission, — and Thady's face was certainly no emblem of good 
news. He had also had a sad morning's work with his curate, his 
parishioners were in great troubles, the times were very bad on 
them ; many of them were in gaol for illegal distillation ; more 
were engaged in the business, and were determined so to continue 
in open defiance of the police; many of them were becoming 
ribbonmen, or, at any rate, were joining secret and illegal 
societies. Driven from their cabins and little holdings, their crops 
and cattle taken from them, they were everywhere around des- 
perate with poverty, and discontented equally with their own land- 
lords and the restraints put upon them by goveium^wV. k^^\^ 
weighed heavily on Father John's mind, awd \\e e^Uow^^ ^^X. ^^^» 
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diffictilty of \h own situation; but be wns not tbe man* to allow 
Lis Bpirits to master him when entettaming othera in liis own 
house. Had only CuUen or only Thady been there, he would 
have tuned his own mind to that of his guest ; but as their casea 
were «o different, he tried to cheer them both, 

*' Kgad, Thady, here> another Ug — come, my boy. we've still a 
leg to stand upon — ^Ctdlen has just finished one, and I could hnve 
Bwom I ate the other yesterday. See, did Judy put one of Ler 
own in the hash — ^tx ptde Iltrculevi* — yond know it so any way 
by the toughness. Leud me your fork, Thady, or excuse my own, 
\Vell, when I get the cash from Denb's marriage, TU get a carviir'*- 
~ iiife and fork from Garley's ; not but what I ought to have one. 

" /, Where's the big fork?" 

" Why, didn't yer riverence amash it entirely drawing the cork 
rom the bottle of sherry wine ye got for Doctor Blake the day b^ 
Iwaa here about the dispinsary business?" ^H 

*■ Thia little explanation Judy bawled from the Ktchen. ^B 

**It is true for you, Judy; so I did, and bad luck to the day 
and Doctor Blake, too. Tiat ^me day, Thady, cost me ihre& 
good shillings for a bottle ot bad wine, my old fork, and a leg of 
Button and aU; for I thought Td be able to come round the 
ioctor about his coming down to Drumsna here once a week regular; 
and when he'd ate my mutton and drank the aherry, he just told 
me it was not possible." 

•*He*d flooner be making may be twenty or thirty poor eicfc 
' craturs be walking five or six miles, than he*d ride over to see 
them ; though it's little he'd think of tlie distance av he'd a fee to 
touch." 

"For the matter of that, CuUen, I think yourself would go 
quicker to a wedding than you W'ould to a sick call. *Deed, and 
1 know myself I like the part of the business where the cash is.** 

** In course, Mr. McGrath, Td go with more eperit, but not a 
foot quicker, nor so quick. May be I'd grumble at the one and 
not at the other; but what the church tells me, I'll do, if it plazea 
God to let me." 

" Oh, Oullen, youM make one think I was admonishing you. A 
fine martyr he'd make, wouldn't he, Thady ?*' 

Oullen, who took everything in downright earnest, clasped hia 
dirty hands, and exclaimed, 

*• If th© church required it, and it was God's will, I hope I 
would;* 

" Well well, but itlt be just at present much more comfortaUe 

for all parties you should square round a little, and take your 

pmcii. Come, Thady, are you going m be ^ martyr, too ? it's a 
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heatlienisli kind of penance, though, to be holding your tongue so 
long. Come, my boy, you were to bring the ticket about the rent 
with you." 

Thady opened his ears at the word rent, but before he'd time to 
make any suitable reply, Judy was moving the things. Father John 
was pulling back the table, and pushing Oullen into a corner by 
the fire. 

" Now, Judy, the fire under the pump, you know ; out with the 
groceries, — see, but have I any sugar, then 9'- 

" Sorrow a bit of lump, but moist and plenty, Father John." 

" Well, my boys, you must make your punch with brown sugar 
for once in your life ; and what's the harm ? what we want in 
sugar, we'll make up in the whiskey, I'll be bound. Judy, briflg 
the tumblers." 

Out came the tumblers — that is, two tumblers, one with a stand^ 
the other with a flat bottom, and a tea-cup with a spoon in it. T&b 
tea-cup was put opposite Father John's chair, and the reverefnd 
father himself proceeded to pour a tolerable modicum of spirits out 
of the stone jar into a good-sized milk jug, and placed it on the table. 

" Isn't it queer, then, Thady, I can't get a bottle, or a decanter, 
or anything of glass to remain in the house at all ? I'm sure I 
had a decanter, though I didn't see it these six months." 

" And wouldn't it be odd if you, did. Father John ? wasn't it 
smashed last February?" 

" Smashed ! why, I think everything gets smashed." 

" Well now, Mr. Thady, to hear his riverence going on the like 
of that," said the old woman, appealing to Macdermot ; " and wasn't 
it himself sent the broth down in it to Widow Green the latter end 
of last winter, and didn't the foolish slip of a girl, her grand-dater, 
go to bait it over the hot coals for the ould woman, jist as it was, 
and in course the hait smashed the glass, and why wouldn't it, and 
the broth was all spilt? But isn't the jug just as good for the 
sperits, yer boners ?" 

" TVell, well ; boiling mutton broth over a turf fire, in my cut 
decanter ! * ojptat ephippia bospiger,' That'll do, Judy, that'll do.'' 

And the old woman retreated with a look of injured innocence. 

Father John sniffed the whiskey. 'Fumum htbere institutiBf it's 
the right smell of the smoke. Come, CuUen, make your punch ; 
come, Thady, don't be sitting there that way ;" — and he proceeded 
to make a most unpalatable-looking decoction of punch in his tea- 
cup, to which the moist sugar gave a peculiarly nasty appearance. 

But all Father John's attempted jovialities and preparations for 
enjoyment could not dispel the sadness {roniT\vaL0v^'«»1^^^, ot *v!!^^ 
settled Bolemnity from Father Cull en's visage \ \st n^Net^Oz^^^^wA 
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far ladi m nan as AliMr Jain. Tlwre iW l^rte of them 
nly wkk tlieir ejn fixed cm tke fin; all dfiakm^ tbetr piuieh, it is 
t^ue, bttt wilJi Tifj fittle m^bb of mjojm^ U. 

How loB^ tliej nnuaed ikvs, I am naabie to cay ; but Father 
Jolm wsB getttng ¥tefT tired of itia eompasj, wkesi they were all 
tbree itartled hf a ilmrp np at 1^ kail doer, and before they had 
hati time to nmnlse who it waa, Oiplain Uariicr walked in, 

Kow, thoogfa neither Father John nor his emmte were very fond 
of Usdher, they both were tolerably latimate with him ; indeed, till 
ktely, when the prrieat h^^ to thmk the gaUaot Captain was 
playing hie fair pamhioner fake^ ami the opinion was becoming 
general that he was actiiig the tyi&nt amonsr the people, Father 
John had rather liked Usftber than not. He was lively ;^and if 
Dot well educated, he had some Httle general comprehension of 
which no others of those the priest knew around him could boast 
He had met him first very frequentjy at Bailycloran, had since 
diued with him at 31 oh ill, and had more than once induced him 
join the unpretending feativitiea of the cottage. There was nothing 
therefore, very singular in Captain Usshers visit ; and yet, froi 
what was uppermost in the mind of each of the party, it did snrprii 
them all. 

Father John, however, was never taken aback. 

** Ah, my darling, and how are you ? come to see we are drinking 
parliament and not cheating the king.'* 

Although they were drinking potheen, and though Ussher might, 
doul>tleB8, have put a fine of from five to fifty pounds on the priest 
for doing eo, Father John knew that he was safe. It was at th 
time considered that no revenue officer would notice potheen if 
met it^ as a guest. People are rather more careful now on 
matte n 

** Oh, Father John, I never bring my government taster wi' 
mo when I am not on service; but if youVe any charity, give 
nu air of the fire and a drop of what's going forward, all for loV( 
How are you, Father Cullen?" and he shook hands w^ith thi 
curatiJ. •♦How are you, Thady, old boy?'* and he slapped Mac 
dermot oil tho back as though they were the best frieudfi iu the 
wurKL 

" How are you, Captain Ussher?" said the former, sitting do^ 

aj^aiu us thongli the Captain's salutation were a signal for him to 

#Jl> ho, and as if lie did not dare do it before. Nor would he, 

J*ht/jer Oullvii hml been told that he 6\io\i\dftli^wdii\^wUen ctrangers 

U0 Into u ivom, — that it ^vaa a poml gl <iU^\vv^\\.e\ mA^^i^x^^ 
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would have stood, though it had been ten minutes, if Ussher had 
BOt addressed him. 

Thady did not get up at all ; in fact, he did not know what to 
do or to say. He had been waiting anxiously, hoping that Father 
Cullen would go, and now the difficulties in his way were more 
than doubled. 

Captain Ussher, however, took no notice of his silence; but, 
sitting down by Father John, began rubbing ^nd warming his 
hands at the fire. 

" Well, may I be d — d — begging your reverence's pardon — if 
this isn't as cold a night as I'd wish to be out in, and as dark as 
my hat. I say, Thady, this'll be the night for the boys to be run- 
ning a drop of the stuff; there'd be no seeing the smoke now, 
anyhow. I was dining early at Carrick, and was getting away 
home as quick as I could, and my mare threw a shoe, luckily just 
opposite the forge down there ; so I walked up here, Father John, ^ 
and I told them to bring the mare up when she's shod." 

*' Tm glad the mare made herself so agreeable. Come, Judy, 
another tumbler here. By the by, then, Cullen, you -must take to 
a tea-cup like myself — you're used to it ; and Captain Ussher, you 
must take brown sugar in your punch, though you are not used to 
it If I could make lump sugar for you, I'd do it myself directly." 

" Oh, what's the odds ! I'm sO cold I shan't feel it ;" and without 
any apology, he took poor Father CuUen's tumbler, who emptied 
the rest of his punch into a tea-cup. 

" Well, Thady, and who do you think there was at Hewson's, 
but Keegan, your friend, you know ? and a very pleasant fellow 
he is in his way : but how he does abuse you Catholics ! " 

** Well, Captain, and it's little good you'll hear any of us say of 
him, so that's all fair," said Father John. 

" Take it that way, so it is ; but I thought I heard some of you 
at Bally cloran say he was once a Catholic," said Ussher turning to 
Thady ; ** your father was telling me so I think." 

He seemed determined to make Thady say something, but he only 
muttered an affirmative. 

" Whoever said so, said wrong," began Father Cullen, rising up 
and putting his hands on the table, as if he was going to make a 
speech, ** Whoever said so, said wrong. His father was a Catholic, 
and his mother was a Catholic, but he never was a Catholic ; and 
how could he, for he never was a Christian," — and as he sat down 
he turned round his large obtruding eyes for approval. 

** Oh, if you go on that high ground, you'll lose half '^oxvc fkiVik* 
We are^Jad to get tbem whether they are C\inat\a.Tia o\ \iQv\.,^ci\Q^^ 
MS tbejr are good Protestants ; so you see Keegaii'^ ^oq^ ^wci>^^ViJt 
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«s ; and wimt could he do, poar fellow? if yoa woulda't have him 
ne iiinat come t!> iis," ' 

** Oh then, Father Jolin, ho*8 Batisfied to say men become Pro- 
testants when they are no longer fit to be Catholics ; was that the 
way yonraelf hecome a Protestant, Captain Uesher?" 

**lf I'm to ho d— d for that, you know, it*s my father's and 
mother*3 faults I ain t like Keegan. I didn't choose the bad road 
myBfilf/* 

** Oh, but isn*t it for yourself to choose the good road ? didn't you 
gay yuu knew ours was the ould church as it stood alwaya down 
from Christ? If you do go wrong, you don't do it from ignorance, 
but YOU do it wilfully, and your eowl will howl in hell for it." 

Captain U«ahcr only burst out laughing at tliia little outbreak, 
but Father John exclaimef], "Whist I whist! Cullen, none of that 
here : if you can tuke any stepa towards sending Captain Ussher 
to heaven, well and good; but don't be sending him the other way 
while the poor fellow is over hit* punch/* 

"Never mind, Father John; I and Father Oallen aro very good 
friends, and I think he'll hear me read my recantation yet ;*bnt he 
can't do it to-night, as here's rny mare. I must go by BaUyclorau, 
Thady ; will you walk as far as the *- "enue with me ?" 

" Thank you. Captain Ussher, ^^ *iot be going out of this jusfc 
yet;* 

*' Ah, well ; I see you're out with me for the tiff wo had this 
morning. He's angry now, Father John, just through my telling 
him he could n*t count all the money he'd received this week/' 

Father John observed the different manners of the young men 
towards each other, and from Thady's silence, was quite sure that 
matters had gone amiss between them. 

" I didn't know it before then, Captain Uesher," said Thady; 
*'but if you must know, I've business to spake to Father John 
about/' 

'* Oh, well ; open confession's good for the soul ; I hope he'll ab» 
solve you for your bad temper/' 

** It^s I am to get the absolution, if I can, this time ; it's the old 
story. Captain, *athrifle of rint that's owing, nothing more/" 

*' Well, it's all one to me : good niglit to you all," and Captain 
Ussher rode away home to lloidlh 

Father Cnllen reseated himself by the fire, and again assumed hlfl 
gaze at the hot turf, juet as he was before Ussher came in, and 
looked hopelessly inmit>vul>le, Thady shifted about uneasily in his 
chair, then got up and widked round the room, and then sat dowa 
again ; but the curate wouldn't move- At lust Father John ended 
t/jff aJliur by saying^ 
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••Any more punch, Cullen?" 

"Thank you, no, Sir." 

" Then just go home, there's a good fellow." 

Gullen rose up, not the least offended — nothing would offend 
him — took his hat, and did as he was hid. At last Thady and 
Father John were left alone. 

" Now, my boy," said the priest, as he put on more turf, " well 
be alone for half an hour, or it is odd. Well, you spoke to Feemy ? " 

" I did spake to her, Father John ; but I'd better have left it 
alone ; for when I began she only snubbed me, and she told me 
she'd manage her own business ; but, oh Father John, I fear it will 
be a bad business ! She told me she loved hitn, and that he had 
gone 80 far as asking her to marry him, and all that ; but as far as 
I could learn, it was only just talk, that. But I could say nothing 
to her, for she got the better of me, and then flew out of the room, 
saying, it did not matter what I said." 

And then Macdermot told the priest exactly what had passed ; 
how headstrong Feemy was, how infatuated she was with her 
lover, and how regardless of what any one could say to her on the 
subject ; " and now. Father John, what on 'arth shall I do at all, 
for the heart's broken in me, with^all the throubles that's on me." 

" ril tell you what, Thady : don't be falling out with Captain 
Ussher— any way, not yet — for he may mean honestly, you know, 
though I own my heart doubts him ; but take my advice, and 
don't be falling out with him yet. I'll see Feemy to-morrow, and 
if she won't hear or won't heed what her priest says to her, I'll tell 
yon what we'll do. One woman will always listen to another, and 
rU ask Mrs. McKeon to apeak to Feemy, and tell her the character 
she'll be giving herself. Mrs. McKeon has daughters of her own, 
and when I remind her that Feemy has neither mother, nor 
sister, nor female friend of any kind, she'll not be refusing me this, 
disagreeable though it may be to her. And now, Thady, do you 
go home to bed, and pray to God to protect your sister ; and, 
remember, my boy, that though you may have reason to be dis- 
pleased with her, as I said, she has neither mother nor sister ; she 
has no one to look to but yourself, and if there is much in her to 
forgive, there are many causes for forgiveness." 

Thady silently shook hands with his friend, and went home ; and 
whether or no he obeyed the priest's injunctions to pray for pro- 
tection for his sister, that good man himself did not go to sleep till 
be had long been on his knees, imploring aid for her, and the 
numerous unfortunates of his flock. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

UISS MACDKRMOT AT HOME. 

At any rnte tlie piiest*a admonitions had this effect on Tliady, th 
wlieo he came in to breakfast after bis morning avocations \ 
flpoke to Feemy, whom lie had not seen since their Btorniy intei 
view of yesterday, with liiadnegg, and, for him, gentlciiess. B 
ebe »eenied ordy half inclined to accept the proffered olive brane 
Thady*fi inoniiiii,^ j^alutations couldn't go iar towarda pnttinsr 
youni: girl in good huinnur, for even now that he meant to 1 
gracions it waa only — '* Well, Feemy, how's yourself this morning 
and will yon lie ready for Mary Brady's weddins^?'' But h( 
anavver — '* Oh. in course; will you take your hreakfast there? 
ell owed him that elie had not h>rgiven his aspersions against h< 
lover, and the breakfast passed over in silence, with the exceptia 
o f La rry *8 u s u a 1 gr o wl b » T h a d y , th e r e for e , w h en h e h ad e \v alio we 
h\» potatoes and milk, betook himself again to Pat Brady and tB 
fields* Larry waa left alone to sleep, if he conld, over the fire ail 
Feemy betook herself to her own parlour, and proceeded to pen( 
trate further into the mysteries of the " Mysterioua Assassin/' 

There ahe sat — a striking contradiction of that proverb which 1 
BO often quote with reference to yonng ladies, and which so seldoi 
can he quoted with truth, " Beanty nnadorned, adorned the most 

Usslu^r would not come till the evening, and her hair w^as ther€ 
fore in pa[>erB — and the very papers themselves looked soiled ai^ 
nflcn uyeil. Her back hair had been hastily fastened np wnth a h 
of old black ribbon and a comb boasting only tv;o teeth, and th 
abort hairs ronnd the bottom of her well-turned head were jagga 
and uneven, ixa though bristling with anger at the want of thi 
attention wiiich they required. She had no collar on, but 
tippet of different material and colour from her frock was throw 
over her bhouldera* Her dress itself was the very picture of til 
tidiness; it looked as though it had never seen a mangle; tB 
sleeves drooped down, hangim^ despondingly below^ her elbowa 
and the tnckof her frock was all ripped and torn — she ha<l trod o 
it, or some one else had done it for her, and she bad not been € 
the trouble of mending it. It was also too tight, or else Feem 
had not fastened it properly, for a dreadful gap appeared in th 
buck, showing some m'ticlc beneath which was by no means 4 
^vhite as it should be; — **but then, wasn't it only her niornin 
firwk?*' In ft'out of it» too, was a tstroaked mark of grease^ til 
/on^'' silica dcimlted remaiua of somo yli \\^t ^ix^Wu^vNVWvt^. 
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feet were stuffed into slippers — truth compels me to say they would 
more properly be called shoes down at heel — her stockings were 
jirofully dirty, and, horror of all horrors, out at the heels ! There 
Bhe sat, with her feet on the fender, her face on her hands, and her 
elbows on her knees, with her thumb-worn novel lying in her lap 
between them. 

There she sat ; how little like the girl that had eclipsed Mary 
Cassidy at the ball at Mohill ! Poor though Feemy was, she could 
make out a dress, and a handsome dress, for such an occasion as 
that. Then every hair on her fine head had been in its place ; the 
curls of her rich brown hair were enough to win the heart of any 
man ; the collar round her fair neck had been beautifully washed 
and ironed, for her own hands had been at work on it half the 
morning ; her white long gloves had been new and well fitting, 
and her only pair of silk stockings had been scrupulously neat ; 
her dress fitted her fine person as though made by Carson, and 
she had walked as though she knew she need not be ashamed of 
herself. But now how great was the contrast ! 

No girls know better how to dress themselves than Irish girls, 
or can do it with less assistance or less expense; but they are 
too much given to morning dishevelment. If they would only 
remember that the change in a man's opinion and mind respecting 
a girl will often take place as quick as the change in her appearance, 
and that the contrast will be quite as striking, they would be more 
particular. And they never can be sure of themselves, take what 
precautions they will. Lovers will drop in at most unseasonable 
hours ; they have messages to deliver, plans to propose, or leave to 
take. They can never be kept out with certainty, and all the 
good done by a series of brilliant evenings — satin dresses, new 
flowers for the hair, expensive patterns, and tediously finished 
toilets — may be, and often is, suddenly counteracted by one untidy 
head, soiled dress, or dirty stocking. 

I will, however, return to my story. There sat Feemy, appa- 
rently perfectly contented with her appearance and occupation, 
till a tap at the door disturbed her, and in walked Mary Brady, 
the bride elect. 

" Well, Miss Feemy, and how's your beautiful self this 
morning ? " 

" And how are you, Mary, now the time is coming so near ? " 

Mary Brady was a very tall woman, being about the same 
height as her brother, thirty or thirty -three years of age, with a 
plain, though good-humoured looking face, over wMch. i^r q,q^x%a 
hair was divided on the left temple. She badloiig w\i^av\A^\\\x:^^> 
wd was very awkward in the use of them, and t\iow^\v xio\. ^^^- 
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lutely disagreeable in her appearance, nhe was so nearly bo, that 
eUe would hardly have got married ^vitho^^t the assistance of the 
" two eniall pigs, and thrifie of change," which had given her 
charms in the eyes both of Ginty and Denis McGovery. 

'* Oh 1 Mis3 Feemy, and I'm fretting so these two davs, that U 
ever emce Benh said it was to be this blessed day,— the Lord 
help mc I — and I with it all on my ehouldhers, and the divil a one 
to lend a hand the kste taate in life." 

*' Why, Mary, wbat can there he so much to do at all ?'* 
" Och! then, hadn't I my white dress to get made, and the pair 
of sheets to j^^et hemmed^ for Denia said hia'n warn't large enough 

for him and I," — and here the Amazon gave a grin of mod eat v, 

*'and yon laiow it was part of the bargain, I was to have a "pair 
of new sheets" (Denis had kept this hack from Father John in 
his inventory of his bride's fortune); ** and isn't there the supper 
to get ready, and the things, and the house to ready and all !— 
and then wlien I'd done that, it war all for nothing, for the 
wedding isn't to ho at Pat's at all." 

*'The wedding not to be at Brady's, where is it to be then ?" 
" Ob, jist at Mrs. Mehan's shop below, at the loch/' 
" Oh, that's better still, Mary j we won't have so far to go in 
the mni" 

" That's jist what the hoys war eaying, Miss ; and there be bo 
mueh more room^ at id there be bo many to be in it, they couldn't 
all he in it, at all at all, at home. So yon see we is to be married in 
the room inside, where the two beds is, and they is to come out of 
it, and the supper is to he there, Miss, you see, and the most of 
the dlirinking, and then well have the big kitchen comfortable to 
oursella for the music and the dancing. And what do you think ! 
Pat has got Shamns na Pe^hria, all the ways out of County Mayo, 
him that makes all the pipes through the connlhry, Miss j and did 
the music about O'Connell all out of his own head, Miss. OIi, it 
11 he the mof^t illigant wedding intirely, ^liss, anywhere through 
the counthr}*, this longtime back I \Ylicn one is to be married, 
it's as well to do it dacently as not; arn*t it, Miss?" 
♦* Oh ! that it is Blary, and yours '11 he qnite a dash/' 
" Yours '11 be the next, you know, Miss Feemy, and that will be 
the wedding ! But there's one thing that bothers me intirely/' 

**\Vell, out with it at once, Mary; I suppose you want to 
borrow the plates, and loiives, and forks, and things ? " 

** Oh, that's in course. Miss Feemy ; and it's very good in yon 

io he offering them that way before I axed the loan of them at all; 

i>at that nin 't nil You see 'I'm so >jol\iete^ m^vteV>j ^'ViV vV^m U^ 

filieets, and they not half finiahed, awi not a. V^'^^ v\i \\l^ e^i 
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Qie cap of me yet, and the pratees and vegetables to get ready, 
ind the things to dress, and not a sowl to lend me a hand at all, 
anless jist Mrs. Mehan's bit of a girl, and she's busy readying the 
rooms ; and so, Miss Feemy, if you'd jist let Biddy slip up for the 
afthemoon, — you know Katty could be doing for you down here, — 
and then, Miss, Fd be made intirely." 

"Well, Mary, I suppose she must go up then; one thing's 
certain, you can't be getting married every day." 

'"Why no. Miss, that is sartain; for even if Denis were to 
die away like, — as in course he must one day, for he ain't quite so 
young now, — I would have to be waiting a little, Miss, before I 
got my second." 

Mary Brady had been above thirty years getting one husband ; 
she was, therefore, probably right as Id the delay she might expe- 
rience in obtaining a second. 

" Well, Mary, Biddy may go with you." 

" Long life to you, Miss ; and about the things then you know — 
the plates, and the knives, and the glasses ? " 

" Oh ! Mary, I'll not have you bringing the glasses down there 
at all ; sure Mrs. Mehan's glasses enough of her own, and she 
selling whiskey. You may take the knives, and the forks, and the 
plates ; though you must leave us enough for ourselves — and there 
an't 80 many of them in it after all." 

" Well, Miss Feemy, that's very good of you now. And you'll 
be bringing your own sweetheart with you, won't you, dear? — and 
it's .I'd be sorry you'd be at my wedding, and no one fit to dance 
with your father's daughter." 

" Oh I if you mean Captain IJssher, he told me Pat asked him . 
himself, and he'd sure be there." 

** And who else should I main, alanna ; sure isn't he your own 
beau, and ain't you to be married to him, Miss Feemy?" 

" Nonsense, Mary." 

" Well, now, but sure you wouldn't be ashamedof. telling m e 
— isn't you going to have him, Miss?" 

" But musn't I wait to be asked, like another? — Sure, Mary, you 
didn't go asking Denis McGovery, did you ?" 

" No, then^ indeed I didn't, darling ; and glad enough he was 
to be axing me." 

" Well, and musn't I be the same?" 

" Oh ! in course ; but. Miss Feemy, the Captain's been up here 
coorting at Ballycloran now these six months ; sure he axed yon 
before this. Miss Feemy?" 

'Feemy was rather puzzled ; she didn't like to ft^y ^"^ ^^^ '^^'^ 
engaged; ebe bad a presentiment Mary Brady v?aa ^^\x\^^ ^ ^^^ 
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out if tbe report about the Captain's inconstancy was true, and oa 
matters stood ehe did not exactly like to say that the aBalr was 
arranged. 

" Well, Mary, then Til tell you exactly how it is — but mind, I 
don't want it talked about yet for rasona ; ao you won*t Bay any- 
thing about it if I tell you?''' 

" Och then I is it I ? Sorrow a word in life ehall any one be 
the better av me, and you know, Miss Feemy, I wouldn't tell you 
a lie for worlds." 

** Well, then^ it'a jiat this way — I and the Captain is engaged^ 
but there's raaons for him why we couldn't he married just imme- 
diately; 60 you flee that's why I don't want it talked ahout." 

** Ah ! well dear, I knew there was something av tliat in it, and 
n nice handsome gentleman like tlie Captain wouldn't he trating 
the liksB of you that way,'* 

*' What way, Mary?'' 

** Why they do be sayings" 

*' Who do be saying ?*' 

" Why, jiet through the counthry, — people you Icnow, Miss, wbo 
must always have their gag; they do be saying — that's only soioi 
of them you know, Miss, who don't be quite frindly to Ballycloratt 
— that the Captain don't main to be married at all, and is only 
playing his tricks with you, and that he'e a schamer. But I 
knew you wouldn't he letting him go on that way, and so I said 
to Pat." 

Feemy didn't quite like all this — it was a corroboration of what 
her brother had said; for though the Captain had certainly pro* 
niiaed to marry her, he had never thought it necessary to ask her. 
She knew the matter did not rest on a proper footing ; and 
though she was hardly aware of it, she felt the indignity of the 
probability of being jilted being talked over by such persons as 
Pat Brady. 

** Your brother, Mary, might have saved himself the throuble of 
telling lies about cither the Captain or me; not of course thai 
I care.'* 

*' Oh I it warn't Pat, Miss, said it^ only he heard it you kuoWp 
Miaa, through the counthry/' 

** Well, it don't signify^ w^ho said it, hut don't you be repeating 
what I told you." 

" Is it I, Sliss? Sorrow a word, Miss, will any one hear froin 
me av it. Would I tell a lie about it? But Til he glad to 
the day you're married, for that'll be the great wedding througli 

the counthry. Oh laws I" 

TMs exclamation was not a patt of the last speechi but was 
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kind of long-drawn, melancholy sigh, which did not take place tor 
some minute or two after she had done speaking, during v/hicU 
time Feemy had been thinking of her own affairs, quite forgetful 
of Mary Brady and her wedding. 

" My! Mary, what are you sighing about?" 

" Well then, Miss Feemy, and isn't it a dreadful thing to be 
laving one's home, and one's frinds like, and to be going right 
away into another house intirely. Miss ; and altogether the thoughts 
of what is the married life at all frets me greatly." 

" Why, you needn't be married unless you like it, Mary." 

" Oh ! Miss Feemy, that's in course too ; but then a young 
woman is behove to do something for her family." 

" But you haven't a family, you know, Mary, now." 

" No, but Miss Feemy alanna, you know the chances is I shall 
have now I'm to be married ; and it's for them, the little innocents, 
I does it." 

The strength of this argument did not exactly strike Feemy, but 
she thought it was all right, and said nothing. 

** And then the throubles of a married life, darling, — supposing 
^em is too many for me, what'll I do at all ? I wonder, Miss 

^^my, will I get any sleep at all?" 

"ttdeed, Mary, I was never married; but why shouldn't you 

»aw^^" 

. " 'Deed then, Miss, I don't jist know, but they do be saying that 
Denis is so noisy at nights, a -shoeing all the cattle over again as 
he shod in the day, and counting the money ; and you see, av he 
was hammering away the blessed live -long night that way, maybe 
I'd be hurted." 

" It's too late for you to think of that now ; but he'll be quieter 
than that, I should think, when you're with him." 

" Maybe he will. Miss ; and as you say, I couldn't dacently be 
off it now. But thin — oh laws ! — I'm thinking what will poor Pat 
be doing without me, and no one in it at all to bile the pratees and 
feed the pigs — the craturs ! " 

"That's nonsense, Mary — you and he was always fighting; 
he'll have more peace in it when you're gone." 

" That's thrue for you, Miss, sartanly, and that's what breaks 
the heart of me intirely. Too much pace isn't good for Pat, no 
how; he'll never do no good, you'll see, when he comes to have so 
much of his own way. 'Deed then, the heart's low within me, to 
be laving Pat this way I" And Miss Brady put the tail of her 
gown into the corner of her eye. 

**BiiA Mary, you'll have to be caring moie i<xt ^ovsct "W^^bA. 

F 
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jow. I Bupposa yon love Denis McGovery, cloa't you ? r<i 
marry a man unleaa I loved him." 

** Oh I that's ill courBe — I do love him; why woulda'fc I? fi*^ 
he haa a nice little room all dacently fumiahed for any young 
woman to go into — besides the shop; and lie never has the horsea 
at all into the one we sleeps in, as iii to be. And he*6 a handful of 
money, and can make any w^^^^n comfortable; and in cours e I | 
love him — so I do. But whafa iho use of loving a man, if he*flfri 
be hammering away at a horseshoe all night ?** ^^M 

"Oh, they're making game of you— they are, Mary; depend 
upon it, when he*a tired working all day, he'll sleep sound 
enough" 

** Well, I a'poses he will ; hut now, Misa Feemy, I wonder is J 
a quiet sort of man ? will he bo fighting at all, do you think ?**f 

" Keally then, I can't tell ; but even if he does, they say 
can take your own part pretty well, when it's necessary/' 

** For the matter of that, so I can ; and I don't mind a scrimmage 
jist now and again— si ch as I mul Pat have — av it's only to ehow 
I won't be put under; but thoy do say Denis is very sthrong. I 
dou^t think I'd ever have had him, av' I'd known afore he'd heoft 
flo mnrtial sthrong,'* 

"Well, that's all too late now for you to be talking of; 
take my advice, Mary, don't be fighting with him at all if you i 
help it; for from what people say of him I think your husband,' 
^."will be, sticlts mostly to his own way, and I don't think hell let 
his wife interfere. But he's a hard-working man, and it'll be a 
great comfort to you that von'll never see your children wan'^ing/' 

"Oh, the childhreii, the little dears I it's of them I'm thinking, 
God he knows, it's chiefly alont^ of them aa makes me do it ; bnt — 
oh laws! Bliss, it's a dreadful thing to cume over one all at once. 
But it's a great comfort any ww your letting Biddy come down to 
ready the mutton and pratees, and things ; and so, Miss, as I've so 
much to do, you'll excuse my waiting any longer ; and you and 
Mr. Thady and the Captain, — for I'm thinking the Masther won't 
he coming,— 11 not be down later than sivin, for Father Jolm'aJ 
he in it at sivih exact." 

"And who's to get the kiss, Mary ?'* 

*'0h, Miss I" 

" The Captain says he'll have a try for it anyway/* 

** Oh that'd be too much honor intirely, Miss« But av here isn't 
Father John coming up the avenue I " 

And Mary hurried off into the realms under ground to sen 

ihe willing assibtance of Biddy, and Father John's ponderous i 

Op the bfill steps gave Feemy an^tVimg \))it. a. ^X^^'iMA. 'e>^icv.^^ti 
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Ai0 was very fond of Father John too, but somehow, jusfc at 
present she did not feel quite pleased to see him. 

The doors were all open, and Father John walked into Feemy's 
oondoir. However, he was only Father John, and it wasn't her dress 
therefore that annoyed her ; any dress would do for a priest. 

After the common greetings were over, and Father John had 
asked after the family, and Feemy had surmised that it was either 
her father or her brother that he wished to see, the priest began 
his task. 

" No, Feemy, my dear, it's not your father or your brother I 
want to see this turn, but just your own self." And Father John 
eat himself down by the fire. ** I'm come just to have a little chat 
with you, and you musn't be angry with me for meddling with 
what, perhaps, you'll say was no business of mine." 

This exordium made Feemy's heart palpitate, for she knew it 
must be about Captain Ussher, but she only said, 

" Oh ! no, Father John, I won't be angry with you." 

** That's my darling, for you know it's only out of love for you 
and Thady that I'm speaking, and a real friend to you can't do 
you any harm, if after all you shouldn't take his advice." 

" Oh I no. Father John, and I'm sure I'm very much obliged 
to you." 

Father John himself hardly knew how to take the sting from 
the rebuke, which he was aware his mission could not but convey; 
and he was no less aware, that unless the dose had a little sugar 
in it, at any rate to hide its unpreppssessing appearance even if it 
did not render it palatable, his patient would never take it. 

" Thady, you know, was dining with me yesterday, and we were 
talking over Ballycloran and old Flannelly's money matters ; and 
I was, you see, just making a bad tenant's excuses to him, and so 
on from one thing to another, till w^e got talking about you, 
Feemy ; — in short, he didn't seem quite happy about you." 

" I don*t know I ever did anything to make him unhappy." 

" No, it wasn't anything you had done to make him unhappy, 
but he is afraid you ain't happy in yourself; and Feemy, my dear, 
you should always remember, that though Thady is rough in his 
manners, and perhaps not at all times so gentle in his words as he 
should be, his heart is in the right place, — at afty rate where you 
are concerned. Though maybe he doesn't say so as often as others 
might, he's a very fond brother to you." 

" And I'm sure I'm always very fond of him — but then he's so 
queer; but, Father John, if I've offended Thady, I'll beg his 
jMurdon, for I'm sure I don't want to be o\it mtSci^msir 
. •^iitf jmre you don% Feemy; but t\xa\Ja uo\» OTaR^Li ^ ^^^J^s^^' 
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Tlia(!y*8 not the least in life offended with you ; he's not at all easy 
to take uffence, at kast not with yon : hut he doesn't think you 
ai'e ju8t at ease with youraelf; aud to come to the truth at onc< 
he was telling rae what paeaed hetween you yesterday." 

Feemy hhished up to her paper curia , but she eaid nothing. _ 

"Now, Im thinldng Tliady didn't go about saying what ne 
wanted to say yesterday, quite the way he should have done, and 
I am not 8ure I ehall do it any better myself. But I thought it 
as well to Btep up, m I was certain you'd hear whatever yoi 
priest had to aay to you " 

*' I don't think the better of Thady^ though, for going ani_ 
talking about me. If he'd only let me alone by myself I'd do well 
enough; it's all that talking does the harm, Father John." 

Father John didn't exactly like to tell Feemy that girla in In 
situation were just the people that ought not to be left alone by 
themselves,- — which probably meana being left alone with some 
one of their own choosing ; and that he was of opinion that she 
would not do very well if left alone in that way. That, how^ever, 
was what he wished to convey to her. 

** Oh, but, my dear, you must think better of Thady for wishing 
to protect you aa well as he can, and you left alone so much your- 
self here, So yoti Imow/'— and Father John even bhished a littl^— 
us he said it, — *' it's about this fine lover of yours we are speakin^^B 
Now, my dear, I've nothing w-hatever to say against Capta^^ 
Ussher, for you laiow he and I are great cronies j indeed, it^s only 
last night he was taking his punch with your brother and CulL 
down at the cottage — '* 

^*You weren't saying anything to Captain Ussher about me 
Father John?" 

'* You may take your oath of that, my dear. I respect a lady's 
secret a great deal too much for that No ; I w^as only saying 
that he was down at the cottage last night, to prove that he and I 
are frienda^ and it's not out of any prejudice Fm speaking— about 
his being a Protestant, and all that ; not but that I*d sooner be 
marrying you to a good Catholic, Feemy — but thafs neither hen 
nor there. But you've known him now a long time ; it's now foi 
months since w^e all heard for certain it was to be a match ; an( 
to tell yoti the tnith, my dear, people are saying that Capti 
Ussher doesn't mean anything serious," 

" I think tliey*ll dlirive me mad with their talk \ And wl 
good will it do for yon and Thady to be coming telling me w 
they say?" 

•' Thjs good, Peemy ; if what they say is false and nnfound& 
aslam sure I hope it is, — and if y oxi'te feo loik^Cil C*a^\A8ASL\i^V%x^— 
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don't you think it would be as well to put an end to the report by 
telling your father and brother of your being engaged, and settling 
something about your marriage, and all that ? " 

"I did tell my brother I was engaged, Father John; what 
would you have?" 

" rU tell you what l*d have. I*d have Captain Ussher ask your 
father or brother's consent: there's no doubt, we all know, but 
he'd get it ; but it's customary, and, in my mind, it would only 
be decent." 

" So he will, I dare say ; but mayn't there be rasons why he 
doii't wish to have it talked about yet?" 

** Then, Feemy, in your situation, do you think a long clandestine 
engagement is quite the thing for you; is quite prudent?" 

" And how can it be clandestine, Father John, when you and 
Thady, and every one else almost, knows all about it?" 

Feemy's sharpness was too much for Father John, so he had to 
put it on another tack. 

"Well, Feemy, now just look at the matter this way, one 
moment : supposing now — only just for supposition — this lover of 
yours was not the sort of man we all take him to be, and that h"^ 
was to turn out false, or inconstant ; suppose now it turned out he 
had another wife somewhere else — " 

" Oh, that's nonsense, you know, Father John." 

" Yes, but just supposing it, — or that he took some vagary into 
his head, and changed his mind ! You must have heard of men 
doing such things, and why shouldn't your lover as well as another 
girl's? We're all likely to be deceived in people, and why mayn't 
we be as well deceived in Captain Ussher, as others have been in 
those they loved as well? We'll all hope, and think, and believe 
it's not so ; but isn't it as well to be on the safe side, particularly 
in 80 important a thing as your happiness, Feemy ? You wouldn't 
like it to be said through the country that you'd been jilted by the 
handsome captain, and that you'd been thrown off by your lover 
as soon as he was tired of you?" 

" And that's thrue for you. Father John ; but Myles isn't tired 
of me, else why should he be coming up here to see me ottener 
than ever?" 

" But it's that he never may be tired of you, Feemy ; take my 
word for it, he'll respect you a great deal more if you'll show more 
respect to yourself." 

"Well, Father John, and what is it you'd have me be doing?" 

*' Why, then, I'd just ask him to speak a word to TW<\^ — ^^V 
to propose himself in the regular way." 

^^ Tbady bates bim bq." 
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" No ; Thady don't hate him : he's only jealous lest Captain 
Useher isn't treating you quite as he ought to do." 

" But Thady is so queer in his manners ; and I know Mylee 
wouldn't like to he nsking leave and permission to be courting me/' 

** But, Feemy, he must like it ; and you fihouldu't like your lover 
the more for tbiuldng so little of your hrother, or, for the matter of 
tliat, of yourself either." 

** You know, Father Jolin, I can't help what he thinks of Thady. 
As to hia thinking of me, Tni quite satiafied with that, and I 
suppose that's enough." 

Father John was beginning to wax wroth, partly because he was 
displeased with Feemy himself, and partly because Feemy answered 
him too loiowingly. 

"Well, then, Feemy, it'll he one of the two; either Captain 
Ussher will have to speak to Thady, and settle something about 
the marriage in a proper and decent way; or else Thady will 
he speaking to him. And now, wMch do you think will be the 
best?" 

" It*s not like you, Father Jolin, to be making Thady quarrel 
with Captain Ussher. You know it'd come to a quarrel if Thady 
was to he spaking to ]\ryleB that way ; and he would never think 
of doing BD av you didn't be putting him up to it." 

" And that* a little lilte you, Feemy, to be saying that to your 
priest ; telling me I put the young men up to be quarrelling : it's 
to save you many a heart-acbe, and many a sting of sorrow and 
remorse ; it's to prevent all the evil of unlawful love — bad blood, 
and false looks — ^that I've come here on a most disagreeable and 
thankless errand ; and now you tell me I'd he putting the young 
men up to fight ! " 

Feemy had, by this time, become sullen, but she didn't dare go 
farther with her priest. 

'* I didn't say you'd be making them fight, Father John. I only 
said, if you told Thady not to he meddling with Myles, why, in 
courfie^ they wouldn't be quarrelliug." 

** And how could I tell a hrother not to meddle mth his sister'a 
honour, and reputation, and happiness ? But now, Feemy, I'll 
propose another plan to you. If you don't think my advice on 
fiuch a subject likely to be good — and very likely it itin't, for you 
see I never had a lover of my own — what do you say to your 
speaking to your friend, Mrs, McKeon, about it? Or, if you like, 
I'H speak to her ; and then, perhaps, you won*t be agamst takiE 
//er ndvice on the snhject. Supposing, now, she was to speak \ 
Captain Ussher — irom herself, you Atnow, aa ^owc VK\tt\\(i. — vk* ^ 
lixi that** w Utt 1m N^il^ ^Qxe.^ ^ 
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friend that was willing to stand in tlie place of a motlier to her, 
when she'd none of her own?*' 

" Why, I do think it would look odd, Mrs. McKeon meddling 
with it." 

*' Well, then, Feemy, what in the blessed name do you mean to 
do, if yon won't let any of your friends act for you ? I think you 
must be very much afraid of this lover of yours, when you won't 
allow any one speak to him about you. Are you afraid of him, 
Feemy?" 

" Afraid of him ? — ^no, of course I'm not afraid of him ; but men 
don't like to be bothered about such things." 

** ^that's very true ; men, when they're false, and try to deceive 
young girls, and are playing their own wicked game with them, 
do not like to be bothered about such things. But I never heard 
of an honest man, who really wanted to marry a young woman, 
being bothered by getting her friends' consent. And you think, 
then, things should go on just as they are ? " . 

" Now, Father John, only you've been scolding me so much, I'd 
have told you before. I mane to spake to Myles myself to-night, 
just to arrange things ; and then I won't have Mrs. McKeon cocking 
over me that she made up the match." 

" There's little danger of that kind, I fear, Feemy, nor would she 
be doing so ; but if you are actually going to speak to Captain 
Ussher yourself to-night, I'll say no more about it now; but I 
hope you'll tell Thady to-morrow what passes." 

" Oh, Father John, I won't promise that." 

"Will you tell me, then, or Mrs. McKeon ?" 

" Oh, perhaps I'll be telling you, you know, when I come down 
to confession at Christmas ; but indeed I shan't be telling Mrs. 
McKeon anything about it, to go talking over the counthry." 

" Then, Feemy, I may as well tell you at once — if you will not 
trust to me, to your brother, or any friend who may be able to 
protect yon from insult — nor prevail on your lover to come forward 
in a decent and respectable way, and avow his purpose — it will 
become your brother's duty to tell him that his visits can no longer 
be allowed at Ballycloran." 

" Ballycloran doesn't belong to Thady, and he can't teU him not 
to come." 

" That's not well said of you, Feemy ; for you know your father 
is not capable of interfering in this business ; but if, as under those 
circumstances he will do, Thady quietly and firmly desires Captain 
Ussher to stay away from Ballycloran, I think he'll not ventnte iA 
como here. If be does, there are those Vi\xo \n\V «SC^'vQ\.«d«t^\ft 
pi0Yeatbim," 
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" And if among you all, that are bo set up against him because 
he's not one of your own set, you dhrive him out of Ballycloran, 
can tell you, Til not remain in it ! " 

" Then yonr eina and your sorrows must be on your own bead !' 

And without saying anything further, Father John took his hat^^ 
and walked off» Feeniy snatched her novel into her lap, to ehow 
bow htlle what was said inipressed her, and resumed her attituda 
over the fire. But she tlidnt read; her spirit was stubborn and 
wouldn't bend, but her reason and her conscience were touched by 
what the priest had said to her, and the bitter thought for the first 
time came over her, that her lover, perhaps, was not so true to her, 
as fllie to him. There she sat, sorrowfully musing ; and though she 
did not repent of what she thought her own firmness, she was 
bitterly tormented by the doubts with w^hich her brother, Mary 
Brady, and the priest, bad gradually disturbed her happiness, 

She loved Ussher as well as ever — yes, almost more than ever, 
as the idea that she might perhaps lose him came across her — but 
she began to be discontented with herself, and to think that she 
had not played her part «s well as she might. In fact, she fe 
herself to be miserable, ajjd, for the time, hated her brother and 
Father John fur having made her so. 

Father John walked sorrowfully back to his cottage, thinking 
Miss Feemy Macdermot the most stiff-necked young lady it bad 
ever been bis hard lot to meet. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

MOHILL. 

We must now request our reader to accompany us to the littldl 
lown of Mohill; not that there is anything attractive in the ph 
to repay him for the trouble of going there, 

Mohill is a email country town, standing on no high road, nor 
on any thoroughfare from the metropolis ; and therefore it owes to 
itself whatever importance it may posseRS — -and, in truth, tlmt is not 
much. It is, or, at any rate, was, at the time of which we are 
writing, the picture of an impoverished town — the property of u 
non-resident landlord — destitute of anything to give it interest 
or prosperity^ — without business, w^ithout trade, and without 
society. The idea that %vonld strike one on entering it was 
chiefly this: ** Why was it a to\vn at all? — why were there, on 
that spot, so many houses congregated, called ^lohill ?— what was 
t^jo inducement to peoph to come and Uv^i i\\^tG? — ^ Why didn't 
ih0jr go to Longi'iitd, to Cavau, to CuvyicV, Vcj \>v\\v\\i\v— w^^^^V^^*^ 
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rather than there, when they were going to settle themselves ? *^ 
This is a question which proposes itself at the sight of many Irish 
towns ; they look so poor, so destitute of advantage, so unfriended. 
Mohill is by no means the only town in the west of Ireland, that 
strikes one as being there without a cause. 

It is built on the side of a steep hill, and one part of the town 
seems constantly threatening the destruction of the other. Every 
now and again, down each side of the hill, there is a slated house, 
but they are few and far between ; and the long spaces intervening 
are filled with the most miserable descriptions of cabins — hovels 
without chimneys, windows, door, or signs of humanity, except the 
children playing on the collected filth in front of them. The very 
scraughs of which the roofs are composed are germinating afresh, 
and, sickly green with a new growth, look more like the tops of 
long -neglected dungheaps, than the only protection over Christian 
beings from the winds of heaven. 

Look at that mud hovel on the left, which seems as if it had 
thmst itself between its neighbours, so narrow is its front ! The 
doorway, all insufficient as it is, takes nearly the whole facing to 
the street. The roof, looking as if it wese only the dirty eaves 
hanging from its more aspiring neighbour on the right, supports 
itself against the cabin on the left, about three feet above the 
ground. Can that be the habitation of any of the human race ? 
Few but such as those whose lot has fallen on such barren places 
would venture in ; but for a moment let us see what is there. 

But the dark misery within hides itself in thick obscurity. The 
unaccustomed eye is at first unable to distinguish any object, and 
only feels the painful effect of the confined smoke ; but when, at 
length, a faint, struggling light makes its way through the entrance, 
how wretched is all around ! 

A sickly woman, the entangled nature of whose insufficient 
garments would defy description, is sitting on a low stool before 
the fire, suckling a miserably dirty infant; a boy, whose only 
covering is a tattered shirt, is putting fresh, but, alas, damp turf 
beneath the pot in which are put to boil the potatoes — their only 
food. Two or three dim children — their number is lost in their 
obscurity — are cowering round the dull, dark fire, atop of one 
another ; and on a miserable pallet beyond — a few rotten boards, 
propped upon equally infirm supports, and covered over with only 
one thin black quilt — ^is sitting the master of the mansion ; his 
grizzly, Tmshom beard, his lantern jaws and shaggy hair, are such 
as his home and family would lead one to expect. And now you 
have counted all that this man possesses ; other furniture has he 
noae — ^neither table nor ch^ir, except th^it \ovj alooV ciu\i\C\^\sN!k 
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wife la sitting. Squatting on the groand — horn off the grou 
liJte pigB, only much more poorly fed — ^liis cliildrea eat the scatft^ 
earnings of his continual labour. 

And yet for this abode the man pays rent. 

The miserable appearance of Irish peasants, when In the 
lowest poverty, Btrikea one more forcibly in the towns than in I 
open country. The dirt and filth around them seems so mt 
more oppressive on thpm ; they have no escape from it. There is 
much also in ideas and associations. On a road-gide, or on the 
borders of a bog, the dusty colour of the cabin walls, the potato 
patcli around it, the green ecraughs or damp brown straw which 
form its roof, all the appurtenances, in fact, of the cabin, seem 
suited to the things around it. But in a town thia ia not so. It 
evidently ahouhl not be there — its squiibdness and filth are all that 
strike you. Poverty, to be picturesrjne, should be rural. Sub- 
urban misery is as hideous as it is pitiable. 

Again, see that big house, with such pretensions to comfort, 
and even elegance, — with its neat slated roof, brass knocker on 
the door, verandahs to the large sashed windows, and iron railing 
before the front* Its very grandeur is much more strildng, that 
from each gable-end hangs another cabin, the same as those we 
have above described. It ia true that an entrance for horaee, cars, 
and carri'jges has been constructed, as it w^ere through one end of 
the house itself; otherwise the mansion is but one house in thd 
continuous street, 

Ilere lives Mr. OasaicJy, the agent ; a fat, good-natured, easy man, 
with an active grown up son. Every one says that Mr. Caasidy ia 
a good man, as good to the poor as be can be. But he is not the 
landlord, he is only the agent. What can he do more than he does ? 
Is the hindkird then so hard a man ? so regardless of those who 
depend on Mm in all their wants and miseries ? No, indeed ; Lord 
Birmingham is also a kind, good man, a most charitable man! 
Look at his name on all the lists of gifts for unfortunates of every 
description. Is he not the presiding genius of the company far 
relieving the Poles? a vice -presiding genius for relieving destitute 
authors, destitute actors, destitute clergymen's wddowe, destituU 
half-pay officers* widovrs? Is he not patron of the IMendicitV 
Society, patron of the Lying-in, Small Pox, Lock, and Fever 
Ilospitids ? Is his name not down for large amounts in aid of fuj 
of every description for lessening human wants and pangs ? 
cotiapienons and eager a pait too he took in giving the poor Bla 
their liberty! was not his aid strongly and gratefully felt by 
friemh of Catholic emancipation ? In short, is not every one av 
tMt Lord Blnninglmm has spent aVoxvg a?ciOL\iX^VQxiV\A<^\tv^ 
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pnbHc and private philanthropy? 'Tis true he lives in England, 
I was rarely in his life in Ireland, never in MohiU. Could he he 
blamed for this ? Could he live in two countries at once ? or would 
the world have heen benefited had he left the Parliament and the 
Cabinet, to whitewash Irish cabins, and assist in the distribution of 
meal ? 

This would be his own excuse, and does it not seem a valid one f 
Tet shall no one be blamed for Uie misery which belonged to him; 
for the squalid sources of the wealth with which Poles were fed, and 
literary paupers clothed ? Was no one answerable for the grim 
despair of that half-starved wretch, whom but now we saw, looking 
down so sadly on the young sufferers to whom he had given life 
and poverty ? That can hardly be. And if we feel the difficulty 
which, among his numerous philanthropic works. Lord Birming- 
ham must experience in attending to the state of his numerous 
dependents, it onlf makes us reflect more often, that from him to 
whom much is given, much indeed will be required ! 

But we are getting far from our story. Going a little further 
down the hill, there is a lane to the right. T}ii« always was a dirty, 
ill-conditioned lane, of bad repute and habits. Father Mathew 
and the rigour of the police have of late somewhat mended its 
manners and morals. Here too one now sees, but a short way from 
the main street, the grand new stirring poor-house, which ten years 
ago was not in being. 

In this lane at the time to which we allude the widow Mulready 
kept the shebeen shop, of which mention has before been made. 

In her business Mrs. Mulready acquired much more profit than 
respectability, for, whether well or ill-deserved, she had but a bad 
name in the country; in spite of this, however, to the company 
assembled here on Wednesday evening, — the same evening that 
Thady dined with Father John, — we must introduce our readers. 

The house, or rather cabin, consisted only of two rooms, both on 
the ground, and both without flooring or ceiling ; the black rafters 
on which the thatch was lying was above, and the uneven soil 
below ; still this place of entertainment was not like the cabins of 
the very poor : the rooms were both long, and as they ran length- 
ways down the street, each was the full breadth of the house : in the 
first sat the widow Mulready, a strong, red-faced, indomitable - 
looking woman about fifty. She sat on a large wooden seat with a 
back, capable of containing two persons; there was an immense 
blazing fire of turf, on which water was boiling in a great potato 
pot, should any of her guests be able to treat l\iem^^N^^ \.<^ ^^ 
expsneive luxury of punch, A remarkably d\il^ B»mTJ^\. ^%A \a^^ 
ir#^ bes/de her. on which we're placed a large* ^ai, Q.QAi\.^\x^vci^ ^ 
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quantity of the only merchandize in which she dealt, and an old 
"battered pewter measure, in which she g-ave it out ; in a corner of 
the table away from the fire waa cut a hole through the board, in 
which was stnck a sniall flickering candle. No further iniplementa 
appeared neceesary to Sirs. Mulready in tlie business which ^he 
coil ducted. A barefooted girl, with unwashed liands and face, and 
nnbrushed head, crouched in the corner of the fire, ready to obey 
the behesta of Mrs. Mulready, and attend to the numerous ealla ot 
her customers. This Hebe rejoiced in the musical name 
Kathleen, 

The Mohill resort of the wicked, tlie desperate, and the drunk^ 
was not certainly so granJ, nor so conspicuous, as the gas-lighted, 
mahogany fitted, pilastered gin palaces of London ; but the freedom 
from decent restraint, and the power of inebriety at a cheap rate, 
were the same in each. 

riiere was a door at the further end of the room, which opened 
into the one where Mrs. Mulready*8 more known and regular 
visitors were accustomed to ait and drink, and here rumour said a 
Bibon lodge was held ; there was a fire also here, at the further end, 
and a long narrow table ran nearly the whole length of the room 
under the two windows, with & form on each side of it. Opposite 
this waa Mra. Mulready's own bed, which proved that whatever 
improprieties might he perpetrated in the house, the careful widow 
herself never retired to rest till they were all over. 

The assembly on the night in question was not very numeroua; 
there might be about twelve in it, and they all were of the poorer 
kind; some even had neither shoes or stockings, and there was one 
poor fellow had neither hat nor coat^ — nothing but a tattered ehirt 
and tronsera. 

The moat decent among them all waa Pat Bradv, who occupied 
a comfortable seat near the fire, drinking his tumbler of punch 
and smoking like a gentleman ; Joe Reynolds was sitting on the 
widow's bed, with a spade in his hatid; he had only just come in. 
They were all from Dmmloesh, with one or two exceptions ; the 
man without the coat was Jack Byrne, the brother of the man 
whom Captain Ussher had taken when the malt was found in hia 
brother-in-law's house. 

** Kathleen, agra," hallooed Joe Eeynolds, ** bring me a glasa of 
sp err its, will you ? " 

*' (Send out the rint, Joe," hallooed out the wary widow, and 
Kathleen came in for the money. 

" Sorrow to your sowl then, mother Mulready ; d'ye think I*m 

£o bad already then, that they havt^n't Mt wlq th^ \iTicQ of a 

fJ&88?'* and he put three halfpence inlo tVe ^uVftVwjt^ 
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" Oil, Joe/* said Brady, " don't be taking yonr sperrits that 
Way ; come over here, like a dacent fellow, and we'll be talking 
over this." 

" Oh, that's all right for you, Pat ; you've nothing to be dhriving 
the life out of yer very heart. I am cowld within me, and divil a 
word I'll spake, till I dhriv it out of me with the sperrits," and he 
poured the glass of whiskey down his throat, as though he was 
pouring it into a pitcher. " And now, my boys, you'll see Joe 
Reynolds '11 talk may be as well as any of you. Give us a draw 
of the pipe, Pat." 

He took the pipe from Pat's hand, and stuck it in his mouth. 

" Well, Jack, I see'd your brother in Carrick ; and I towld 
him how you'd done all you could for him, and pawned the clothes 
off your back to scrape the few shillings together for him ; and 
what d'ye think he'd have me do then ? why he towld me to take 
the money to Hyacinth Keegan, Esq., jist to stand to him and get 
him ofiF. Why he couldn't do it, not av he was to give his sowl — 
and that's not his own to give, for the divil has it ; and av he 
could, he wouldn't walk across Carrick to do them a good turn — 
though, by Jasus, he'd be quick enough pocketing the brads. 
Begad, Jack, and it's cowld you're looking without the frieze; 
come and warm your shins, my boy, and take a draw out of Pat's 

" And Joe," said Pat, " what magisthrates war there in it ? " 
"Why, there war Sir Michael, and Counsellor Webb, and there 
war that black ruffian Jonas Brown." 

** And they jist sent him back to gaol agin, Joe ?" 
" No, they didn't ! Counsellor Webb stuck to the boys hard and 
fast, while he could ; both his own boys and poor Tim ; and that 
he may never sup sorrow ; for he proved hisself this day the raal 
friend to the poor man — ^" 

" But it war all no good in the end ?" 

" Divil a good. That thief of the world, old Brown, after axing 
Ussher a sight 'of questions, was sthrong for sending 'em back; 
and then Counsellor Webb axed Ussher how he could prove that 
the boys knew the stuff was in it ; and he, the black-hearted viper, 
said, that warn't necessary, so long as they war in the same house ; 
and then they jawed it out ever so long, and Ussher said as how 
the whole counthry through war worse than ever with the stills ; 
and Counsellor Webb said that war the fault of the landlords ; 
and Brown said, he hoped they'd take every mother's son of 'em 
as they could lay hands on in the counthry, and bring 'em there ; 
and BO they jawed h out a long while ; auA. iXi^xi, 'Svt ^\';i)waA^ 
who'd nlver said a word at all, good, bad, ox md;\Sgt<£Vi\., ^^^^.^ 
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how Paddy Byrne and Smith war to pay each twenty povxnds, and 
Tim teia, or else to go to gaol aa long m the bloody owld barrister 
chose to keep 'em there/' 

**Jaclv," said one of the others, *'did Paddy, d'y remimber, 
happen to have an odd twenty poiiad in Lis breeches pocket 2 j 
. becase av so^ he might jist put it down genteel^ and walk out afi 
f thim all." 

** Well, then, Corney/* answered Jack, with Pat Brady's pipp 
in hia mouth, ** av Paddy had ttich a thrifle about then, I disre- 
Finember it entirely ; hut share, why wouldn't be ? He'd hardly be 
BO far aa Carrick, in sich good company too, without a little chauga 
in his pocket" 

"But to go and put twenty pound on them boys!" observed 
the moro earnest Joe ; '* the like of them to be getting twenty 
pounds I mightn't he aa well have said twenty thousand ? and tin 
pounds on Tim too ! More power to you, Jonas Brown ; tin 
pounds for a poor boy's warming his shins, and gagging over an 
ovvld baby's bit of turf!" 

*'But Joe," said Brady, '"is it in Ctirriok they're to stop?" 

"Not at all ; they're to go over to the Btidewell in Baillnamore, 
(Captain Greenouj^^h was there, A lot uf bis men is to take them 
^to Ballinamore to-morrow; unless indeed, they all has the thrifla 
af change in their pockets, Corney was axing about.'' 

" And supposing now, Joe," said Jack, '' the boys paid thi 
money, or some of the gentlemen put it down for 'em ; who*d be 
getting it ?** 

*' Sorrow a one of me rightly knows. "N^lio would be getting 
the brads, Pat, av they war paid?" 

*' Who'd be getting 'era ? why, who would have em but Masther 
Ussher ? D*ye think he'd be so keen afther the stills, av he war 
not to make fiomething by it ? where d'ye think he'd be making 
out the hunters, and living there better nor the gentlemen them- 
Bclves, av he didn't be getting the fines, and rewards, and things, 
for sazing the whiskey?'^ 

" Choke him for fines !" said Jack ; *^ that the gay horae he ridea 
might break the wicked neck of him I " 

** Sorrow a good ia there in cursing, boys,*' continued Joe, 
there war auy of you really'd have the heart to be doing anything^ 

* WhatM we be doing, Joe ? kicking our toes agin Carrick Gl 
till the police corned and spiked us? Tlie boys is now in gaol, and 
there they're like to be^ for anything well do to get *em out again " 

Joe Reynolds was now puzzled a little, so he fumbled in hit 
pockets, and bringing out another three halfpence, hallooed to 
SatMeeUs 
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* [Kathleen, d'ye hear, ye young divil's imp I bring 'me another 
^■If noggin of speerits," and he gave her the halfpence ; "and here, 
bring a glass for Jack too." 

"Sind ont the rint, Joe, my darling," again bawled the widow, 
proving that very little said in the inner room was lost upon her. 

" Oh, sink you and your rint, you owld hag I" but he paid for 
the glass for his friend ; " and may I be d — d if they aint the very 
list coppers Tve got." 

" Long life to you, Joe," said the other, as he swallowed the 
raw whiskey ; " may be I'll be able to stand to you, the same way, 
some of these days, bad as things is yet. You is all to be up at 
Ballycloran afther to-morrow, with the rints, eh Brady ? What*ll 
yon be saying to the young Masther, Joe ? " 

Joe was now somewhat elated by the second glass of whiskey. 

"What *11 1 be saying to hhn, is it? well I'll tell you what I'll 
be saying. Til just say this — 'I owes two years' rint, Misther 
Macdermot, for the thrifle of bog, and the cabin I holds up at 
Drumleesh, and there's what I got to pay it ! ' And I'll show him 
what he may put in his eye and see none the worse : and 
I'll go on, and I'll say, ' Now, Misther Macdermot, there is the 
bit of oats up there, as I and poor Tim broke the back of us 
dhrying the land for last winter ; and there is the bit of pratees ; 
and I fidn't yet be cutting of the one, nor digging of the other ; 
and if ye likes, ye may go and do both ; and take them with yer 
for me ; and ye may take the roof off the bit of a cabin I built 
myself over the ould mother ; and ye may turn out the ould hag 
to die in the cowld and the bog ; and ye may send me off, to get 
myself into the first gaol as is open to me. That's what you can 
do, Misther Macdermot : and when you've done all that, there'll 
be one, as would have stood betwixt you and all harum, will then 
go far enough to give you back your own in the hardships you've 
dmv him to.' And then I'll go on, and I'll say, * And you 
can do this — ^you can tell me to go and be d — d, as ye did many a 
day, and give me what bad language ye like ; and you can send 
Pat to me next day or so, jist to tell me to sell the oats, and bring 
in what thrifle I can ; and then, Mr. Thady, there'll be one who'll 
not let a foot or finger of that hell-hound Keegan go on Ballycloran : 
there'll be one ' — and when there's me, my boys, there'll be lots 
more — 'as 'U keep you safe and snug in yer own father's house, 
though aU the Keegans and Flannellys in County Leitrim come 
to turn you out I ' And that's what I'll say to the Masther ; and 
now, Pat — for he tells you pretty much all — what'll the Masther 
be saying to that ? " 

''WhMt'U he be Baying to it, Joel Eak. \5[i^XL 1 ^wi\.V\iJs^ 
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wlmt hell lie saying to it ; it*B little mind, I think, he*ll have to be 
fiaying much comfort to any of you; lor he*ll ho vexed and oat 
with everything, jist at present He doesn't like the way that 
Captain Ussher is sehaniing with hiB sister." 

"Like it I no, I wonder av he did ; a black-hearted Protestant 
like him. "What bnsiness is it a Macdermot would liave taking 
np with the likes of him ?" 

"That's not it neither, Joe; but he thinks the Captain don*t 
mane fair by Misa Feemy I and by the blessed Virgin, he ain't far 
wrong," 

" Then why don't he knock the life out of the traitor ? or 
av there is rasona why he shonldn^t do it hisself, wdiy don't he get 
one of the hoys asM be glad of tlie job to help him. Look here 
Pat — " and Iteynolda went over to the fire-place, and with his 
arm against the hack wall and leaning down over the seat where 
Lraily was siuing, began whiapering earnestly in his ear ■ and 
then Brady muttered something dieaenting, in a; low voice ; and 
lUynohlti went on whispering again, with gesticulation a, and many 
signs. This continued for a long time, till Oorney exclaimed 

*• Wliat the divil, hoys* are ye colloquing about there ; arn't 
we all sworn frinds, and what need ye be whimpering about? Why 
can't ye spake what ye've got to say out like a man, instead of 
buggery muggering there in the corner with Erady, as though any 
one here wasn't thrae to ye alL" 

*' Whist, Corney, ye born idiot, ye don't Itnow I s'pose what long 
ears the old hag there has ? and ye'd be wanting her to han^^ two 
or three of us, 1 a pose ?" 

" Divil a hang, Joe ; av no one towld of any but her, we*d he 
eafe enough that way; hut w^hat is it ye' re saying?'* 

Bnt Instead of answering him Rey^nolds continued urgino- some- 
thing to Pat Brady ; at hist he exclaimed, 

*" Tear and ages I and why wouldn't he side with the boys as 
lives on his own land? av he don't make frinda of them, where 
will he find frinda ? Is it among the great gintlemen of the 
counthry ? By dad, they don't think no more of him nor they do 
of ua. And is it the likes of Captain Ussher as'li be good frinds 
to him ? He*a thinking of his own scliameB^ and taking the 
honest name from his sister. Is that his frind, Pat?*' 

* Didn't I tell ye, Joe, he hates Ussher a d — d sight worse nof 
you or 1 ; there's little need to say anything to him about that/* 

** Why would n*t he join us then V Who else is there to help 

him at all ? won't he be as bad as we are, if Flannelly dhrives blm 

and the onM man out of Bally cloran; hut av he'll stick to m^ 

divil a lawyer of 'em all ahaU put a Vee^^^Ti o^ \Jvift Wijia ; and I 
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id bsfore, and 1 say it agin, — and av I prove a liar, may I never 
e the blessed glory, — av young Macdermot *11 help the boys 

right themselves, the first foot Keegan puts on Ballycloran, he 
lall leave there, by G — d !'* 

" But, Joe, s'pose no^ Mr. Thady agreed to join you here, 
hat'd you have him be doing at all ? " 

'' I'd have him lend a hand to punish the murthering ruffian 
3 have got half the counthry dhruv into gaols, and as is playing 
is tricks now with his own sisther." 

"But what could any of you do? You wouldn't dare knock the 
bap on the head ? " 

" Who wouldn't dare ? by the 'tarnal, I'd dare it myself I Isn't 
lere two of us here, whose brothers is now in gaol along of him ? 
Wouldn't you dare. Jack, av he was up there again in the 
aunthry, to tache him how to be sazing your people ? " 

" By dad, I'd do anything, Joe ; but I don't know jist as to 
lurthering. I'd do as bad to him as he did to Paddy : av they 
ung him, then I'd murther him, and wilcome; but Paddy'U be 
at of that some of these days— and I think therefore, Joe, av we 
tripped his ears, it'd do this go." 

Jack Byrne's equal justice pleased the majority of his hearers ; 
at it did not satisfy Joe. As for Pat, he continued smoking, and 
ftid nothing. 

" Oh, my boys, that's nonsense," said Joe ; "either do the job, or 
3t it alone. Av you've a mind to let Captain Ussher walk into 
our cabins and take any of you off to Carrick, jist as he plazes — 
rhy you can ; but I'm d — d if I does ! I've had enough of him 
ow; and by the 'tarnal powers, though I swing for it, putting 
'im in gaol shall cost him his life ! " 

Joe was very much excited and half tipsy ; but he only said 
rhat most of them were waiting to hear said, and what each of 
liem expected ;- not one voice was raised in dissent. Pat said 
othing, but smoked and gazed on the fire. 

" Masther Thady '11 be in at the wedding to-morrow, Pat?" 

'* Oh in course he will." 

" Will you be axing him, thin ? " 

" Axing him what ? is it to murther Ussher ?" 

"No, in course not that; but will you be thrying him, will 
e join \^id us to rid the counthry of him ?" 

" I tell ye, Joe, he's willing enough to be shut of him entirely, 
V he knew how." 

" Oh yes, Pat, I dare say he'd be willing any poox lao^'^ Vcia^ 
im on the head, and so be rid of him ; and av t\iaX. \vft ^Vq ^^ 
o ifc did be bung for it, what matther in life to Tmxxil "YlV-aX. xasc^ 
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do very well for Mastlier Thady, bnt by the powers, it*ll not da 
fot me !" 

" Well^ you can be Bpuking to hha yourself to-morrow/' 

'* Yes, but you must be gettin;^ bim jist to come out, and spake 
Ijd us ; jist dbraw liim out a bit, you know/' 

'* Well tben, boys, Pve said as much to the Mas the r already, 
and be expects to meet you up there/' 

**Tbat's the sort, Pat I and av he'll but join us, divil a fear at 
all for Captain llsaber. Gome, my boys, we'll dbrink the gen- 
tleman's health, as would be only dacent and proper of us, seeing 
the great tlirouble be*s at witli us/' 

** But wberell ye get the whiskey, Joe ?" said Oorney ; ** I don't 
think mother M already 11 be too quick giving you thrust/* 

" That's thnie any way ; which of ye'a got the rint among yer ? 
come, Pat, fork out for once/' 

*' la it for all of ye ? I'll stand a glass for myself, and one for 
Joe/* 

"Well, Jack/' said Corney, " you and 1 11 have a dhrop together; 
you shan't say I let you go away dhry/' 

The rest made it up among them ; and Kathleen, having duly 
received the price in advance, brought in a glass of spirits for 
each. The widow Mulrcady had only two glasses, and they 
tlierefore had to drink one after the other. Joe took hia fingt, 
saying, " And there's more power and success to you, Oaptaia 
Usaher ; and it's a fine gentleman is the only name for ye ; but av 
you're above the sod this day three months, may none of us that 
ia in it this night ever see tlie blessed glory !" 

And they all drank the toast which their leader gave them. 

They now prepared to leave ; but not so quickly but that Mrs. 
Mulreaily had to give them very forcible hints that she w^anted 
quiet poasession of her bed-room ; and much animated conver* 
aation passed on the occasion. 

** And now^ au't ye a pretty set of boys, the whole of ye, 
blackguards that ye are ! that ye can't dbrink yer aperrits quietly, 
in a lone woman'd house, but you must be bringing the town on 
her, by yer d — ^d ructions ; and av I niver saw the foot of any o( 
yo agin, it's little I'd be grieving for ye/' 

*' Quit that, you ould hag of the divil ! or Til give you more to 
talk about than*ll pUze you/' 

•* Is it you, Joe ? by the mortial then, if ye don't quit tliat, 

you'll soon be having a stone roof over yer head* By the blesaeil 

Virgin, I'll be the hanging of you av you d*»n't be keeping yeraelf 

io yerself, " 

" ^^ // bnuirins^ yer talkinp; of? A^ivd vrti^x^'VV \ciTi hn yertdff 
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Not but hanging's twice too good for you. Come, Oorney, is you 
wtnlng Up to Loch Sheen?" 

After a few more exchanges of similar civilities between the 
landlady and her guests, the latter at length took their departure ; 
and the widow having duly put away the apparatus of her trade, 
that is, having drank what whiskey there remained in the jug, 
betook herself to her couch in her usual state of intoxication. 

Joe Reynolds and Pat Brady had each about three miles to go 
home, and the greater part of the way they walked together — 
talking over their plans, and discussing the probability of their 

BUCCeSB. 

The two men were very different. The former was impo- 
verished, desperate, all but houseless ; he had been continually at 
war with the world, and the world with him. Whether, had he 
been more fortunate, he might have been an honest man is a 
question difficult to solve; most certainly he had been a hard 
working man, but his work had never come to good; he had 
long been a maker of potheen, and from the different rows in 
which he had been connected, had got a bad name through the 
country. The effect of all this was, that he was now desperate ; 
ready not only to take part against any form of restrictive autho- 
rity, but anxious to be a leader in doing so ; he had somehow 
conceived the idea that it would be a grand thing to make a 
figure through the country ; and, as he would have said himself, 
' '* av he were hanged, what harum ?" 

Pat Brady was a very different character. In a very poor 
country he enjoyed comparative comfort; he had never been 
rendered desperate by want and oppression. Poor as was the 
Ballycloran property, he had always, by his driving and ejecting, 
and by one or another art of rural law which is always sure to be 
paid for, managed to live decently, and certainly above want : it was 
difficult to conceive why he should be leagued with so desperate a 
set of men, sworn together to murder a government officer. 

Yet in the conversation they had going home he was by far the 
most eager of the two ; he spoke of the certainty they had of 
getting young Macdermot to join them the next evening ; told 
Reynolds how he would get him, if possible, to drink, and, when 
excited, would bring him out to talk to the boys ; in short, planned 
•and arranged all those things about which Reynolds had been so 
anxious — but as to which he could get so little done at the widow's. 
When there, Pat had been almost silent ; at any rate, he had himself 
proposed nothing. It had never occurred to the other, poor fellow, 
that Brady was making a tool of him ; that though the rent- 
collector was now jBo ea^er in proving how easily yo\xii^^^<5iii<$i\\fiL<;i»\, 
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might be induced to joia tlieir party, he woidd commit himself ti 
BOtliing when they were congrepjated at the widow MulreadyV 
Had IleyDolds not been so completely diiped^ be would have aeei] 
that Brady made him take the part of leader when others were pre- 
sent, who might possibly be called upon as witnesses ; but that when 
they were alone together, he, Brady, was always the most eagei 
to press the necessity of some deaperate measure. On the present 
occuision too Reynolds was half drunk, whereas Brady was quite 
Bober. 

*' fc>o/' said the latter on their way home, " thim boys is fixed m 
gaol for the next twelve months any way. Tim warn't thinking 
he'd get lodgings for nothing bo long, when he went up to widow 
Smith's there at Loch 8heen/' 

" Well, Pat, a year is a dreary long time for a poor boy to ba 
locked lip all for nothing ; and p>oor Tim won't bear up well ad^ 
most might; hut he that put him there will soon be sent where 
he'll be treated even worser than Tim at Ballinamore ;■ — and he 
won't get nnt of it that soon. By G— d, I'd sooner be in Tim'a 
ghoes thlf night than in Captain Uasher's, fine gentleman as he 
thinks hisself : '' 

** But, Joe, will them boys from Loch Sheen let Tim and the 
others be taken quietly to Buljiiiamore'? Won't they try a reskey 
on the road ? " 

*' There arn't that sperrit left in 'em, Pat : — and how should it? 
what is the like of them with their shilelahs, and may be a few 
Btones, agin them b— - — pollers in the daylight ? Av it bad been 
at night» we might have tried a reskey ; but the sperrit ain't itt 
\m at alb I axed 'em to go snacks with me in doing the job, but 
they was afeiird — and no wonder/' 

*' Well, you'll be up at Mary's wedding ta-morro\%"^ and aee 
what the young inasther '11 be saying." 

And 80 the two friends parted to theb diSferent homes* 



CHAPTER X, 



MR. KEEQAN. 



It will be remembered that the priest left Peemy after his stormy 
interview in a somewhat irritable mood; she was still chewing the 
cud of the bitter thoughts to which the events of the last few bouTfi 
^ad given me, and was trying to make herself believe that her 
brother and Father JoUn and Pat ^tady , a\i<i a!^\k^ x^^l qI tbem. 
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were wrong in their detestable surmises, and that her own Mylea 
was true to her, when another stranger called at Ballycloran ; and 
a perfect stranger he must have been, for he absolutely raised the 
Hon-headed, rusty knocker, and knocked at the door — a ceremony to 
which the customary visitors of the house never dreamed of having 
recourse. So unusual was this proceeding, that it frightened 
the sole remaining domestic, Katty, out of all her decorum. It 
will be remembered that Mary Brady had absconded with Biddy. 
Poor Katty did not well know how to act under the trying emer- 
gencies of the case ; she could not get to the door of Miss Feemy's 
parlour, as a strange gentleman was standing in the hall, so she ran 
round the house, and ascertaining that the intruder was well in the 
hall,and could not see her, she clambered up to her mistress's window, 
and exclaimed, 

" Hist ! Miss Feemy, there's a sthranger gintleman a rapping at 
the big knocker, and I think it's the fat lawyer from Carrick; what'U 
I do thin. Miss ?" 

" Why, you fool !" whispered Feemy through one of the broken 
panes of glass, " go and ask him who he wants, and tell him Thady 
an't at home." 

So Katty dropped from the window-sill again, and went to 
receive the gentleman into the house by following him in at the hall 
door. By the time, however, that she had entered herself, old 
Larry Macdermot had been aroused out of his lethargy by a third 
knocking of the stranger ; and on opening his own parlour door, 
was startled to see Mr. Hyacinth Keegan, the attorney from Carrick 
on Shannon, standing before him. 

Mr. Hyacinth Keegan requires some little introduction, as he is 
one of the principal personages of my tale. As Father Cullen 
before remarked, his father was a process-server living at a small 
town called Drumshambo ; — that is, he obtained his bread by per- 
forming the legal acts to which Irish landlords are so often obliged 
to have resort in obtaining their rent from their tenants. This 
process-server was a poor man, and a Roman Catholic, but he had 
managed to give his son a decent education ; he had gotten him a 
place as an errand boy in an attorney's office, from whence he had 
risen to the dignity of clerk, and he was now, not only an attorney 
himself, but a flourishing one, and a Protestant to boot. His orrent 
step in the world had been his marriage with Sally Flan nelly, — 
that Sally whom Macdermot had rejected, — for from the time of his 
wedding he had much prospered in all worldly things. He was a 
hardworking man, and in that consisted his only good quality ; h^ 
was plausible^ a good Batterer, not deficient in t\v8A. ^^t^ <i\ ^\v^\\s- 
aesg which made bim a fluccessful attorney in a bixxvi^ '^ToN\x^^\«iv. 
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^own, andLe coiilcl be n jovial conipanion, when called on to take 
that part. Principle had never stood much in hia way, and be had 
L'onipletely taught himself to believe that what was legal was right ; 
nnd lie knew bow to stretch legalities to the ntmost. Asa convert, 
Mr. Keegan was very enthueiaBtically attached to t^^e Protestant 
religion and the Tory party, for which he had fought tooth and 
nail at tlie Laet county election. 

Mr. Keegan boasted a use fill kind of courage ; be cared but little 
r the ill name he had acquired by bis practice in the country 
iiuong the poorer clasaes, and to do liim justice, had shown pluck 
enough in the dangerous duties which be sometimes had to perform ; 
for he acted as agent to the small properties of some absentee lard- 
lords, and for a man of his character such duties in Count_; 
Leitrim were not at that tiiue without risk He had been shot 
at, had once been knocked off his horse, and had received various 
threateniug letters; but it always turned out that he discovered 
the aggresj^or, and prose cute^d and convicted him* One man ho 
bad transported for life; in the last case, the man who bad shot 
at him was hung ; and consequently the people began to be afraid 
of Mr. Keegan. 

Our friend was fond of popularity, and was confiequently a bit of 
a sportsman, as most Connaugbt attorneys are. He had the shoot* 
ing of two or three boge, kept a good horse or two, went to all the 
couDtry races, and made a small book on the evouta of the Curragh, 
These accomplishments all had their etYect, and as I said befori, 
Mr. Keegan was successfuL In appearance lie was a large, burly 
man, gradually growing corpulent, with a soft oily face, on wddch 
there was generally a smile; and well for bim that there was, for 
though bis smile was not prepofisessing, and carried the genuine 
stamp of deceit, it concealed the malice, treachery, and selfiBhneBi 
wdiich Ilia face so plainly bore without it. His eyes were light, large, 
d.nd bright, but it was that kind of brightness which belongs to an 
opsique, and not to a transparent body- — they never sparkled; his 
mouth was very large, and bis lip heavy, and he carried a huge 
pair of brick-coloured whiskers, Hia dress was somewhat dandified, 
but it usually had not a few of the characteristics of ahorse jockey; 
in age be was about forty-five. His wife was some years hia senior ^ 
be had married her when she was rather falling into the yellow leaf; 
and tliough Mr. Hyacinth Keegan was always on perfectly good 
and confidential terms with his respected father-in-law, rej>ort m 
Oarrick on Shannon declared, that great battles took placo hc^uU 
the Attorney'B ijreside. as to who was to liave dominion in 
honae. The lady'a temper also m\g\a Viq a\\ll\ftxciw?.^^\i^ ^V-a 
^a£ared rextoriB which reaahadlier ears,t\i«L\.\i«\iaTi.^?i^i\a<i'B^^ 
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lavislied more of his attentions and gallantry abroad than at borne. 
Such was the visitor who now came to call at Ballycloran. 

Mr. Macdermot was very much surprised, for Mr. Keegan'g 
business with Ballycloran was never done by personal visits. If 
money was received, Thady used to call and pay it %t Keegan'g 
office; if other steps were to be taken, he employed one of those 
messengers, so frequently unwelcome at the houses of the Connaught 
gentry, and this usually ended in Thady calling at Mr. Keegan*B 
for a fresh bill for his father to sign. Old Macdermot was therefore 
80 surprised that he knew not how to address his visitor. This, 
together with his hatred of the man, and his customary inability to 
do or say anything, made him so perplexed that he could not 
comprehend Mr. Keegan*s first words, which were not only conci- 
liatory and civil, but almost affectionate. 

" Ah I Mr. Macdermot, how do you do — how d'ye do ? I*m 
glad to see you — very glad to see you — looking so well too. 
Why, what a time it is since I last had the pleasure — but then I'm 
BO tied by the leg — so much business, Mr. Macdermot; indeed, 
though I was determined to drop in this morning as a friend, still 
even, now I've just a word to say on business. You see I must 
join business and pleasure ; so if you are not very much engaged, 
and could spare a minute or two, why I have a little proposal to 
make to you — acting for Mr. Flannelly you know — which I think 
you'll not be sorry to hear." 

The attorney had been obliged to begin his story thus far in 
the hall — as the old man had shown no inclination to ask him into 
the parlour : nor did Larry even now move from the door^ and, 
indeed, hq did not look as though he was a fit subject to enter on 
business with an attorney. He had not shaved, or rather been 
shaved, since Sunday last ; his eyes, though wide open, looked as 
if they had very lately been asleep, and were not quite awake ; 
his. clothes were huddled on him, and hung about him almost in 
tatters ; the slaver was running down from his hali open mouth, 
and his breath smelt very strongly of whiskey. 

Keegan, finding that his host did not seem bent on hospitality, 
was edging himself into the room, when Feemy, who had heard 
his address to her father, came out to the old man's relief, and told 
the visitor that he was not just himself that morning — that Thady 
was out, but that she would desire him to call at Mr. Keegan' a 
office the next day. 

" Ah I Mies Feemy, and how's your pretty self this morning? — 
and is it the fact what we hear down at Carrick, that wo are to 
have a wedding soon nt Eallycloran? A\\\ wdV, ol coiXi.^^^ ^^> 
woaldn't be after telling me, but I was very g\a.&. \,o\\^^\ \V\ ^^^^'^ 
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I wa*, Mifli Feemy. But, Blr. Macdermot — ^it was yonr fathet 
l|i«4 Piseniy, I waa wishing to see this mormng, not Mr. Thady— 
if ynu C50U Id allow roe ton minutes or so — just a xnepaage from ooi 
u)d triund, Flanntdlyr — ^and by this time Keegan had wedged hi 
way Into the room, out of which any one who knew him would b( 
v«ry nure he would not atir, until he had aaid what he had com< 
to nay. 

Larry, hohhlinjc: hack after him, eat himself down in his accns. 
tnmcd chair, simi Fccmy, as if to protect her father in her hrother'a 
ahuence, followed him. 

•' Jt*8 very hard, then, Mr. Keegan, that you should come up 
here ; as if gending your processea, and latitats, and distraining, 
weren't enough, hut now you must — ** 

** Ah ! my dear Sir, it's not about such disagreeable business ai 
all — we're done with all that. It's not about such business at all. 
When I*ve disagreeable jobs to do — ^of course we must have 
disagreeable jobs somelimes^ — wby, I always eend some of my 
di«agreeablo fellows to do it ; but when I've good news, why I 
like to bring it myself, and that's why I rode down this morning*' 

Larry, stupid as he was, could n*t be talked round by the attorney 
ao easily. 

" If it's good news you have, why shouldn't Thady hear it then? 
I am sure, poor fellow, he hears enough of bad news from you 
one way or another. And I tell you I can't understand buainesa 
to-day, and Flannelly'a bill doesn't come round till next month — 
I know that; and so, if you plaze, Thady can hear what yott 
have to say, at Carrick, on Saturday or Monday, or any day you 
plaze. Feemy, my darling, get something for Mr. Keegan to eat. 
111 be glad to see you eat a Ijit, but I can't talk any more." And 
the old man turned himself away, and began groaning ovef 
the fire* 

" You aee,^ I^Ir. Keegan, my father can't go to btisineBs thia 
morning. When shall 1 tell Thady to call down?^ — But w^ouldn't 
you take a glass of—" 

Wine, Feemy was going to say, but she knew she had none ta 
offer. 

" Not a tafite in life of anything, thank you, Miss Feemy ; not a 
drop, I'm very much obliged to you : but I'm sorry to find your 
good father so bent on not bearin^^ me, as I have something to 
propose which he couldn't but be glad to hear," 

" Well, father, will you listen to what Mr. Keegan has to say?" 
**^njt I tell you, Feemy, that the bill doesn't come rounc 
'iTonibor? and iVa very hard be won't lave ma in pac* 
m0 eomea.*' 
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"You see," contmned Feemy, "that he won't hear anything j 
don't yon think yon'd better wait and see Thady down at Qarrick ?" 

Now this was what Mr. Keegan did not want ; in fact, his wish 
was to talk over Larry Macdermot to agree to something to which 
he feared Thady would object ; but he had had no idea the old 
man would be so obstinate. He, however, was at a loss how to 
proceed,, when Feemy declared that Thady was seen approaching. 

" Well, then. Miss Feemy, as your brother is here, and as your 
father isn't just himself this morning, I might as well do my 
business with him; but as it is of ijome importance, and as Mr. 
Flannelly wishes to have your father's answer as soon as possible, 
he vnll not object, I hope, to giving his opinion, when he shall 
have heard what I have to say." 

By this time Thady was before the door, and on Feemy's calling 
to him, informing him that Mr. Keegan was in the house, waiting 
to speak to him, he came up into the parlour. 

" How do you do this morning ? " said the lawyer, shaking 
Thady by the hand, " how d'ye do ? I've just ridden up here to 
bring a message to your father from Mr. Flannelly about this 
mortgage he holds ; but your father doesn't seem quite the thing 
this morning, and therefore it's as well you came in. Of course 
what I have to say concerns you as well as him." 

" Of course, Mr. Keegan ; I look after the affairs at Ballycloran 
mostl)', now. Don't you know it's me you look to for the money ? 
— and I'm sorry you should have to bother my father about it. 
Just step out of the room, Feemy." 

And the young lady retreated to her own possessions, 

" Why, now, Mr. Thady, how you all put your backs up 
because an unfortunate attorney comes to call on you. What I'm 
come to say is what I hope and think you'll both be glad to hear ; 
and I trust you've too much good sense to put your father against 
it merely because it comes from me." 

" You may be sure I shall not put my father against anything 
which would be good for him or Feemy — " 

" Well, Mr. Thady, so far so good ; and I'm sure you wouldn't ; 
besides, what I've got to say is greatly to your own advantage." 

" Well, Mr. Keegan, out with it." 

" "Why, you see, Mr. Macdermot," — and the attorney turned to 
the father, who sat poring over the fire, as if he was determined 
not to hear a word that passed, — " you see, Mr. Macdermot, Mr. 
Flannelly is thinking how much better it would be to settle the 
affair of this mortgage out and out. He's getting very old, Mr. 
Macdermot. Why, Thady, he's more than l\i\Tl^ ^^wc^ ^^^^x *0ww3l 
your father; and you aee he wants to arrange siJi \i\a \xio\i«^ \i\^\X'5:t'?i»% 
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Bet-ween^na and the bedpost, by the by, I wish be didn*t think 
BO much of tboee nephews of bis. However, he wishes the matter 
eettletl, ain^ 1 explained to him that after knowing one another so 
long, it wouldn't bo fair — though, for the matter of that, of course 
it woiilii be fair, but, in fact, the old man doesn't e^cactlv wish it 

bimBclf — that ib, you know, to foreclose at once, and sell the estate *' 

Here he paused ; while Larry nierely fidgeted in bis chair and 
itidy said, '' Well, Mr. Keegan ? " ^ ' 

** Ho, you Bee, he just washes the affair to be settled amicably. 
I fear, Mr. Thady, your father hasn*t just got the amount of the 
principal debt." 

*-0h! you know that of yoiireelf, Mr. Keegan j yon know he 
hnsn't the interest itself, till I screw it out of them poor devils of 
tenant ^^/* 

*' Well, Mr* Macderniot, as yon haven't the money to pay the 
principal debt, of course you can't clear the estate. ^Miy yon 
Bee» the interest amounts to £VJS odd shillingB a year ; and 
before tlmt's paid — ^titues is so bad, you see — Mr. Flannelly ia 
(ibliged — obliged, in his own defence, you see^to run you to great 
expense. Well, now, perhaps you'd say, if Flannelly wants hi^ 
money at once, you'd borrow it on another mortgage^ — ^that is soil 
th« mortgage, Mr. Thady; but money's so scarce these days, and 
the pruiievty is so little improved* and the tenants so bad, that 
you eonldn't raise the money on it — you couldn't possibly raise 
the ntoney on it." 

" Why, Mr, Keegan, father pays Mr. Flannelly £5 per cent, 
and the jtroperty is near to £400 a year, even now." 

" Well, of course, if you tlunk so, I wouldn't advise you to the 
contrary ; only, if so. Mr. Flannelly must foreclose at once, in 
whit-^h ease the property would be sold out and out ; but xierhapa 
you could effect a loan in time — *' 

*' Well, Mr. Keegan, what was it you said you had to propose?" 
" What Mr. Flannelly propoacs, you mean ; — of course I*m only 
his messenger mow, Wliat he proposes is this. You see, the 
property ia so unimproved, and bad — why, the house is tumbling 
ilowu — it's enough to kill your father, now he's getting a little 
infirm." 

'* Well, well, Mr. Keegan ; what is it Mr. FlannelTy wishes to do 
withuB?" 

'* Wishes to do ? — oh, he doesn't wish anything, of course ; the 

law 18 open to Inm to get his own; in fact, the law would give him 

much more than bewijslies to take: but ho iiropoBes to buy ll 

c/oran li/mseUl" 

J3uy Jjallvcloran I ** screamed Laxry. 
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**"Well, well, father; let's hear what Mr. Keegan has to say. — 
Well, Mr. Keegan, does he propose giving anything but what he 
has got himself already ? — or does he propose to take the estate for 
the mortgage, and cry quits ; so that father, and Feemy, and I, can 
walk out just where we plaze ? " 

" Of course not, of course not. It's to make your father what 
he thinks a fair offer that I'm come up ; and it*s what I'm sure you 
must think is a generous offer." 
" Well, out with it." 

" Well then ; what he proposes to do is, to settle an annuity on 
your father for his life ; and give you a sum of money down for 
yourself and your sister." 

" Let's hear what he offers," said Thady. 

Larry, whose hack was nearly turned to the chair where the 
attorney was sitting, said nothing ; hut he gave an ominous look 
round, which showed that he had heard what had passed. But it 
did not show that he by any means approved of the proposition. t 

** I'm coming to that. You see the rent is mostly all swallowed 
up by this mortgage. Now can you say you've £50 a year coming 
into the house ? I'm afraid not, J\Ir. Thady — I'm afraid not ; and 
then all your time is occupied in collecting it, and scraping it ; 
and if it's true what I hear — to be plain, I fear you'll hardly have 
the interest money this November ; and if you like Mr. Flannelly's 
proposal, he'll give in that half year ; so that you'd have something 
in hand to begin. And how comfortable Mr. Macdermot would be 
in lodgings down at Carrick ; you've no idea how reasonable he 
might board there ; say at Dargan's for instance, for about ten 
shillings a week. And I'm very glad, I can assure you, to hear of 
the very respectable match your sister is making. Ussher is a 
very steady nice fellow, knows what's what, and won't be less 
ready to come to the scratch when he knows he'll have to touch 
a little ready cash.'* 

** You'd better let us know w^hat your offer is, and lave my 
sisther alone. It doesn't do to bring every old woman's story in, 
when we're talking business ; so, if you plaze, we won't calculate 
on Feemy's marriage." 

'* Well, well, I didn't mean anything more than that I just heard 
that a match was made between them. So, Mr. Macdermot, Mr. 
Flannelly will settle £50 a year on you, paid as you like ; or come, 
say a pound a week, as j^ou would probably like to pay your 
lodgings weekly ; and he would give £100 each to your son and 
daughter, ready money down you know, Mr. Thady. What do 
you hay, Mr- Macdermot ? " And lie got up au^^s^kka^ \wx:^\ ^.'i 
MS to aUnd o^er the eid^ of Larry's chair. 
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-' D:dn*t I tell yon, then, I wouldii*t be bothered with your bi 

Bess? if you roust come up here jawing and talking, can't you 
have H ont with Thady there ?" 

" Well, Thady, wluxt do you say ? Yon see how much yonr 
father's comfort would be improved : and as I suppose, after all, 
your sister is to be married, you couldn't well keep the house up; 
and I'll tell you what more Mr. Flauelly proposes for yourself/' 

" I don't want wliat Mr. Flannelly will do for me ; but I'm 
thinking of the old man, and Fee my there." 

*' Well, don't you see liow much more comfortable he must be ? 
— nothing to bother him, 3'^ou know; no bills coming due; and as for 
yourself, you should luive a lease, say for five years, of any land you 
liked; eay forty acres or so, and with yonr ready money you know." 

" Sure isn^t the land crowded with tenants already ? *' said 
ThadJ^ 

** Ah yes ; those wretched cabin holders with their half acres. 
Mr. Fiaunolly would soon get shut of them : he means to have no 
wIjJKkey making on the land! Let me alone to eject those fellows. 
By dad 1 111 soon clear off most of tlienir" 

*' What ! strip tlieir roofs ?" 

"Yes, if they wouldn't go qnietlyj but they most of them 
know me now; and I give you my word of honour — indeed, 
Flannelly eaid as much — you tilioukl have any forty acres you 
please, at a fair rent. Say what the poor devils are paying no^ 
without any capital yon know." 

" No, MV. Keegan ; I wouldn't have act or part in dhriving o! 
the poor craturs tbat know me so well; nor would I be sale "if I 
did J nor for tlie matter of tbat, could I well bring myself to be 
one of Mr. Flan nelly's tenants at Ballycloran, But I won't say I 
won't be advising the owld man to take the offer, if you only make 
it a little fairer. Consider, iMr. Keegan; the whole property— ni^'^h 
£4U0 a year, besides the house— and Mr. Flannelly's debt on it 
only £200." 

*' Ah I £100 a year and the house ia very well," said Keegan ; 
" but did yon ever see the £>MjO — and isn't the house half failiq^^— 
down already?" ^H 

" Whose fault is that^ — who built it then, Mr. Keegan ? — ba^' 
luck to it for a house ! " 

" Well, I don't knowit*s much use going into that now^ but 
you can't say but what the proposal is a fair one.'* 

" All ! Mr, Keegan, £>l a week Is too little for tbe owld roan ; make 

it £100 a year for his hfe, and give Feemy £300, so that she, poor 

^/r/, mny have some chance of Wither begging or starving, if she 

Ihouldn'tgei mukined, and I'll not go asft^t\at vVia Wii^BAit. \^ ^s^ , 
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h bit of land somewhere, though I couldn't be a tenant on Bally- 
cloran. ' Deed for the matter of that, if we must part it, I don't 
care how long it is before I see a sod of it again." 

" Nonsense, Mr. Thady ; £100 a year is out of the question ; 
why, your father's hardly to be called an elderly man yet. I 
couldn't think of advising Mr. Flannelly to give more than he has 
already proposed. — Don't you think, Mr. Ma(^dermot," — and he 
began speaking loudly to the old man; — "£1 a week, regularly 
paid, you know, would be a nice thing for you, now that your 
daughter is going to get married, and that Thady here thinks of 
taking a farm for himself?" 

** I towld you before I'd nothing to say about it — and I will say 
nothing about it ; the bill don't come round till November, and it's 
very hard you should be bothering the life out of me this way." 

Keegan turned away, and taking Thady by the collar of his coat, 
led him to the window; he began to find he could do nothing with 
Larry. 

" You see, Macdermot," he said in a half whisper, " it is im- 
possible to get your father to listen to me; and therefore the 
responsibility must rest upon you as to advising him what he'd 
better do. And now let me put it to you this way : you know that 
you have not the means of raising the money to pay off this debt, 
and that Flannelly can sell the estate any day he pleases ; well, — 
suppose you drive us to this, and suppose the thing fetches a little 
over what his claim is, don't you know there are great expenses 
attached to such a sale? All would have to come out of the pro- 
perty ; and your father's other creditors would come on the little 
remainder, and where would you be then ? You see, my boy, it's 
quite impossible the estate should ever come to you. Now, by what 
I propose, your father would sell the estate while still he had the 
power; he would get comfortably settled — and I'd take care to 
manage the annuity so that the other creditors couldn't touch it ; and 
you'd get a handful of money to set you up something more decently 
than the way you're going on here with your tenants." 

"But my sisther, Mr. Keegan; when the home came to be taken 
from over her head, what would become of Feemy ? She and the 
owld man could hardly live on a pound a week. And when the 
owld man should die — " 

"Why, nonsense, man ! Isn't your sister as good as married? or 
if not, a strapping girl like her is sure of a husband. Besides, when 
she's a hundred pounds in her pocket, she won't have to go far to 
look for a lover. There's plenty in Carrick would be glad to take 
her." 

**T«i» her, Mr. Keegan ! Do you thiiik rd\>^ qS^xvcl^Xv^^ "Cs^a^ 
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way to any huckster in Carrick that wanted a Lundred pound j— of 
that Bke would put up with the like of that ? — Bad ae we are, we 
au't come to thatyst," 

"There you go with your family pride, Thady ; but family pride 
won't fetid you, and the offer Fve made will; so you'd better bring 
the old man ronud to accept it.*' 

** Alake it £80 a year for my father, and £250 for Feeitjy, and 
ril do tho beet I can." 

"Not u jiemiy more than I offered. Indeed, Mr. Flannelly would 
get tlio property cheaper if he «old it the re^^uiar w^ay under the 
uiort^atre, bo that he doesn't care about it: only he*d sooner you 
got tlie difference than strangers* — Well, you won't get the old man 
to tnko the offer— eh?" 

" I can^t advise him to sell his property, and hia house, and every- 
thing» 80 for nothing.** 

*• Then you know we muat sell it for him/* 
" Will you give me till Monday," said Thady, '* till I ask eoml 
friend what 1 ought to do?" 

'* Some friend ; — what friend do you want to he asking — somtt 
attorney? Dolan, I suppuae, who of course would tell you not to 
part with the property, that he might make a penny of it. No, 
Master Thady, that won't do ; either yes or no- — no or yea ; I 
don't care which ; but an anaw^er, if you please, aa Flannelly ia detei 
mined he will do something/* 

** It*s no lawyer I want to spake to, Mr. Keegan; Tve had too 
much of lawyers; but it'a my friend, Father John." 

** Wha^t, the priest! thank ye for nothing; Fll have no d — d 
priest meddling; and to tell you tlie truth at once, it's either now 
or never. And think where your father '11 be if tlie house ia sold 
over hiB head, before he has a place to stretch himself in/' 

" Oh! you know, and I know, you can't sell it out of hand, in 
that way, — all at once/* 

^' 'Deed but \\q can though; and, by G — d, if you mean to 
gtilY about it, you shall be out of the place before the May reuE 
become due/' 

** Would you want me to go and sell all that's left in the famiL 
without giving me a day to consider?— witliout at^king my frienj 
what's beat to do for the old man, and for poor Feemy? Surely, 
I\Ir* Keegan — " 

** Surely, nonsense. You see how it is ; I want to give Flannelly 

an answer; he's not aaking anything of you— he's offering a 

provision to you aU, which you might go far to look for if the law 

lakes its course, — as of course it will do if you oppose his offer. 

St:f perhup& you've thinking we cant bq\1 tW eftttitte; aud from 
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ike old man's state, becatise he's not compos, you can get Ballycloran 
into yonr own hands. If that's the game you're playing, you'll 
soon find yourself in the wrong box, my lad.". 

** It's not of myself I'm thinking ; and it's only you, and such 
as you, would be saying so of me. But supposing now, the owld 
man consinted to this bargain, — how would he be sure of his 
money?" 

" Sure of his money ! why, wouldn't it be settled on him ? — 
wouldn't it be named as one of the conditions of the sale ? He'd 
be a deal surer of that, than he is now of his daily dinner ; for that 
I believe he's not very sure of as things are going at Ballycloran." 

Thady looked at the attorney as though he longed to answer 
him in the same strain; but he said nothing of the sort; he 
remained looking out of the window for a short time, considering 
what he should do. 

** Well, Macdermot, I can't be waiting here all day you know; 
what do you say to it?" 

" I'll spake to my father ; it's he must decide you know, at last, 
and not me. Larry, you heard what Mr. Keegan said, didn't 
you?" and he explained to his father the nature of the offer ; and 
tried to make him understand that at any rate Ballycloran must 
go ; and that it would be better to go at once, with some provision 
to look to, than to stay there, and be driven out, without any ; and 
that Mr. Flannelly would not be content any longer with getting 
the interest for his money, but that he was determined to get the 
principal, either by having the property sold, or by taking pos- 
session of it himself. It was long before he could make the old 
man precisely understand what it was that was required of him ; 
during which time Keegan remained at the window, as if he was 
not hearing a word that passed between the father and son. 

"And does he want us to go clane out of it, Thady?" 

" Root and branch, father> for iver and iver ; and there'll be the 
finish of the Macdermots of Ballycloran; but Larry," — and he 
put his hand, with more tenderness than seemed to belong to his 
rough nature, on his father's arm; — "but Larry, you know you'll 
never want for anything then ; you'll be snug enough jist wherever 
you plaze ; and your money coming due and paid every week^ 
you'd be better than in this wretched place; eh Larry?" 

"And what's to become of Feemy?" 

" Why, we must get Feemy a husband ; till then she'll stay 
with you ; she'll have a thrifle of money herself, you know ; she'll 
be poor enough, though, God knows! — It's the thought of her 
that throubles me most." 
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"And yourself, Thady, where would you go, till you got Bally- 
cloran again?" 

" Got Ballycloran again I why Larry, you're to sell it outright 
clane away altogether, As for me, I must get a bit of land, ' 
suppose, or Uiat, or do Bomething; go to America, perhaps." 

" And was it Keegan wanted to buy Ballycloran?" 

** Oh, iVa between them, I suppose ; but what does it matter- 
Keegan or Flarmelly?'* 

'* And what did you say, Thady?" 

•* What did I say! Oh, I could Bay nothing, you know ; it's for 
you to do it. But, Larry, I think it's the best for you, and you 
may he sure 111 not be complaining afther; or saying ill of you 
for what you did, w4jen you couhi do no other," 

** And you didn't tell the blackguard ruffian robber to be gone 
out of that, when he aaked you to dhrive your own family out of 
your own house?" 

^' Whist., father, whist 1" 

When Keegun heard old Macdermot break out in this way, h© 
was obhged to turn round: so he walked up to the fire, and said, 
*'Mr, Macdermot, may I aak who you are speaking of?*' 

Larry waa again commencing, when Thady held him down 
gently, and sald^ 

"It's not fio asy, Mr, Keegan, for an old man to hear for the 
first time, that he*s to lave his house and Ms home for iver; where 
he and his father and his grandfather have lived. You d better 
let me talk to him a while." 

" Oh ! for the matter of that, I don't care for Ms passion ; but 
he means to come to reason, let blm do so at once, for as I saidf' 
before, I won't wait here all day.'* 

" Nobody wants you to wait— nobody wants you to w^aitl" said 
the father. 

** Whist, Larry, whist 1 be asy a while.'* 

" I w^on't whiat, and I won't be asy : so, Mr. Keegan, if you 
w^ant to have ray answer, take it, and carry it down to that old 
bricklayer in Carrick, whose daughter has the divil's bargain in 
you; and for the like of that you're not bad matched. Tell him 
from me, Larry Macdermot— tell him from me, that I*m not bo 
owld yet, nor bo poor, nor bo silly, that he can swindle me out of 
my landa and house that way. Bo clever as you think yourself, 
Mr. Keegan, you may walk back to Carrick again, and don't think 
to call yourself masther of Ballycloran yet awhile." 

*'Very well, Mr. Macdermot; very well, my fine fellow; look \ 
toyourselS, and mind, I tell you 111 have a cheaper bargain of the 
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p1a(se ty this day six months, than I should have now by the terms 
I'm offering myself." 

" You dirthy mane ruffian — ^if it was only myself you was 
wanting to turn out of it — but to be robbing the boy there of his 
property, that has been working his sowl out these six years for 
that dirthy owld bricklayer! — And you want the place all to 
\ yourself, do you, Mr. Keegan ? Faix, and a fine estated gintleman 
you'd make, any how ! ** 

" Well now ; you'll repent the day you made yourself such t 
fool. However, good morning, Mr. Macdermot — good morning; 
ril tell them down at Carrick, to keep a warm corner for you in 
the lane there, where them old beggars sleep at night I " 

" Kick him out, Thady; kick him out, will ye ? — Hav^ ye none 
of the owld blood left round your heart, that you'll not kick him 
out of the house, for a pettifogging schaming blackguard ! " and 
Larry got up as though he meant to have a kick at the attorney 
himself. 

"Be asy, father, and let him go of himself; he'll go fast enough 
now. Sit down awhile ; sit down till I come back," and Thady 
followed the attorney down the steps on to the gravel road. 

" You'll see, my boy," said Keegan — and now the benevolent 
attorney had altogether lost his smile, — "you'll see, my boy, 
whether I won't make the two of you pay for this ; ay ! and the 
whole family too, for a set of proud, beggarly, starved-out paupers. 
By 6 — , I'll sell every rotten stick of old furniture left in the 
kouse, on the 6th of next month ; and the three of you shall be 
tramping in the roads before the winter's over!" 

" You're worse than the old man with your passion, Mr. Keegan," 
said Thady ; ** ten times worse ; you know I did what I could to 
advise him ; and even now, if you'll lave him to me, I'll bring 
him round." 

" Be d — d to you with your bringing round ! I'll have no more 
to do with the pack of you." 

"Would you go to remember the passionate words of an owld man 
that's lost his senses, Mr. Keegan ? for shame on you. If you'll stick 
to the offer you made before, I'll bring the old man round yet." 

<* I tell you I'll do no such thing, Master Thady ; but root and 
branch I'll have you out of that, and that right soon ; a pack of 
beggars like you! What right have you to be keeping a respect- 
able man out of his money ?" 

" Respictable indeed ! very respictable ! — Look at the house, Mr. 
Keegan, for which you want to take the whole ipTO^eit\rj , — \xot^^^^ 
down iiready; and you call that respictable I Arvfli \.o "^^ \>Kt^\i.\.^^\^^ 
A? be dbnyiDg an owld man, past his sexiBeB, out ol \\\^\i5yQ&^ ^^"^ ^ 

XI 



few fxiolkli irordj; uid m foor iuioeeiit defeiicdeee gbl Coo]"* 
Tkaxlj Wmftdf wms begianing to gel in a pa«uoii now, — '* And 
yoa will 1mi"'« i\ t^ owlil mia wms not £u> wronjt, for it ia 

gia Yoa mre, boti* of you, and t]iftt'» yoor rcdpictAbility ! " 

•* Bobben ai« wc? aJid what are yoa and yotir innoceiit'si^er? 
Too kn*>w, Tliadj, slie can go to Usdber; he eays he'll keep her. 
She won't be a hockslcr's niie, you *ay ? betto- that than a captaizi*& 
miethrcM* as all agree d>e i* now " 

JU Kcegan said this, he seemed to expect that he would be 
amwered by some personal violence. The two were together, 
dtandin^ at the end of the avenue, all bat on the public road- 
Keegaa had a stout walking-stick in his hand, and he walked out 
into the road as he ssdd the hist words, turning round as he did so, 
eo as to (ace Thady. 

The voung man stood still for a second or two, as if tlie meanintr 
of the words had hardly reached him, and then rushed at the 
attorney with his clenched fiat ; but the man of law was too quick 
• for him, for striking out i^th his stick, he cried, 

" By the Lord of heaven, if you come nearer Fll brain yon !" 
and, as the young man endeavoured to get within the sweep of 
the stick, he received a blow on the arm and elbow, which, for the 
moment, disabled him ; and the pain waa bo sharp^ as to prevent 
him from any farther immediate attack. 

**Mr. Keegan, by the liv^g Lord, this day*8 work shall cost 
you dear ! '* and then, indulgbg that ready profaaeness of threats 
in which the less educated of his countrymen are so prone to 
indulge, he returned within the gateway of the avenue^ and pro- 
ceeded a short way towards the house. Here he reached a felk'd 
tree, lying somewhat acroas the path, on which he sat down; for 
he felt that he could not go to the house before he had con- 
Bitlcred, iu his sad heart, what he would say there, and how ha 
would aay it, 

Keegan, when he found that liia antagonist, like a dog cowed 
by a blow, was not inclined to come again to the fight, turuc-d 
on his heol, and walked back to the place where he had left 
horse. 

For some time Thady did not recover from the immediate si 
pniii arising from the blow, and during these minutes firm de 
niinatious of signal vengeance filled liis imagiuation, damped 
no tliought of the punishment to winch he might thereby be g| 
jocting himself. But the luxury of these resolves— for they ha 
certain luxury — was soon banished by the thoughts that crowi 
o/j Lis rnwd, when pain gave him liberty to think. Firstly, 
own IiapotQuce with regard to reU\iB.lm^ qu 'K.^^^w^.v ^^<ja^ 
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the hor/id charge brought against Peemy, and the conviction that 
the scurrility of it would not have occurred to Keegan had it not 
previously been rumoured or suggested by others ; and the dread- 
ful doubt — for it was dreadful to Thady — whether there could be 
any grounds for it : then the recollection of their defencelei^s state 
—the certainty that Flannelly would take every legal step against 
them, and that Keegan*s threat, that they should be turned out to 
wander through the roads, would be realized : — all these things 
forced themselves on his recollection, and he could not go up to 
the house. He could not meet his father, and tell him that, 
between them, they had destroyed all hopes of conciliation ; that 
they must wander forth as beggars, to starve. He could not ask 
counsel from Feemy ; his inability to protect her made him c^ve^s^ 
to see her. 

In his misery, and half brok^n -hearted as he was, he all but 
made up his mind to join the boys, who, he knew, were meeting 
with some secret plans for proposed deliverance from their superiors. 
Better, at any rate, join them now, thought he, than be driven to 
do it when he was no better than them — as would soon be the case ; 
and, if he was to perish, better first strike a blow at those who 
had pressed him so low ! And then it occurred to him that, at 
any rate, he' would first go to his only good counsellor ; and he 
accordingly retraced his steps to the bottom of the avenue, resolved, 
if he could find him, to tell all his new sorrow to Father John. 



CHAPTER XL 

PAT BRADY. 



When Thady reached the end of the avenue, where the fracas 
had taken place between himself and Keegan, he met Pat Brady. 

As I fear that this talented young man must by this time bo 
subject to heavy suspicions ; that his faith and honesty must be 
greatly doubted ; and as, even with those who may still look upon 
him as a trusty servant, it would be impossible to keep up the 
delusion much longer, I may as well now make his character no 
longer doubtful, by explaining some passages which had occurred 
in his life during the last few months. 

In the first place, however, we must return for a short time to 
Mr. Keegan. 

It will ke remembered that this gentlemaiL ^^^ *c^^ ^q^l-yclX^^ 
oiLmy Macdetmot'a creditor, Mr. Ekn.tit^\5 \ ^xAWV^^N^'^^'^ 
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arranged between the two worthy relations that if, by eorae lnWi 
craft or other means, Keegan conld obtain possession of tlie est 
of Ballyclorau in payment of the debt due by the proprietor, 
should become his, Keeg^an's, property. 

Now, thia gentleman had long- looked forw^ard to the day wh 
' he ahonld be fd>le to describe himself as PTyacinth Keegnn, Esq,, 
Ballycloran^iavingheen aware that, after his father-in-law's deatlt^ 
all right m tlio property wonid become his own ; hut since he had 
induced the old man to make a gift instead of a legacy of the debt, h^~ 
passion to become an estatcd gentleman had hourly increased. Al 
ambitious man in his own way w as Hyacinth Kcegaii : he had fi- 
longed to obtaiti admission into the more decent society of Carrie!^ 
on-Shannon — that he had some time since achieved; be then 
gonght to mix among the second-rate country gentlemen; and b^ 
making himself useful to them, by plausibility, by some degree 
talent, and by great effrontery, he had become eatlicieutly iutimati 
with many of them to shake bauds with them at race-courses and 
ordinaries, and to talk of them to others as "Blake," ^* Brown/* 
and *' Jones/* To some few, who now usually called him '^Hya- 
cinth,'* and occasionally invited him to drinking parties at their 
houses, he had lent anudl smus of money on good security ; and 
imw^ he w^as looking to obtain the eub-shrievalty of the county, am 
to bo Hyacinth Keegan, Esq., of Ballyclorau, 

Since the immediate probability of realizing this brilliant visi 
had occurred to him, he had left nothing undone which could, 
tie thought, lead to its completion. From the constant businci 
which he had with Thady, he pretty well knew all the difticnlti 
of the MacdermotSj and the great poverty of their house ; and hi 
had observed liow completely Pat Brady w'as in young MacderJ 
mot*8 confidence. He also knew^ that if any direct legal steps were 
necessary in selling the estate under the mortgage, or if any under- 
hand scheming should be required to drive the Macdeimots into 
further difficulties, Pat Brady could, and probably would — for a 
consideration — give him his zealous co-operation. There were also 
other reasons why he desired the agsiatance of our friend Pat. It 
was a part of Mr» Keegau's daily practice to obtaiji what in forma 
tton he could of tlie habits of tliose with whom he was likely 
forui any connectiQii ; and it was generully believed through t: 
county, that he could usually tell those who were, and who were 
not, guiky of the common cjimes of the times — illicit distilhitioa 
and secret conspiracies among the poor to injure their superiors, 
to redress th eir i'a n c i e d w r o n gs . It w as f r o m h is a c cura t e in form i 
*fo/j on these points that he was tiBuaWy tim\Ao^«itV\w iWlr defen^ 
^en they irere ircmght to trialj awd tAi^l V^ ^^ \>^^u tX^si 
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detect anS punish those by whom he had himself been attacked. 
This, moreover, as his character became known, had materially led 
to his own safety ; for the boys knew that he knew everything 
through the county, and thus had learnt to become afraid of him. 

He felt, therefore, that as it was probable that Ballycloran would 
become his own, Pat Brady's assured services might be of great 
utility ; and he found but little difficulty in obtaining th^m. Pat 
was clever enough to foresee that the days of the Macdermots were 
over, and that it was necessaryfor him to ingratiate himself with 
the probable future "masther;** and though he, of course, made a 
sufficiently good market of his treachery, he felt that in all ways he 
consulted his own interest best in making himself useful to Keegan. 
He had dim prospects, too, of great worldly advantages which 
might accrue from being chief informer to so conspicuous a man as 
Mr. Keegan was likely to prove himself, and, with no false self- 
vanity, he felt himself qualified for such a situation. There was 
considerable danger in being always among people of a wild and 
savage nature, to entrap and ensnare whom would be his duty, and 
he felt that he had the requisite courage. Moreover, there was a 
certain cunning and prudence necessary, and in that also he, with 
some truth, fancied himself not deficient; and as Mr. Keegan's 
scheme opened upon him, the idea of entrapping his young master 
into the difficulties which lay around, offered not a bad opportunity 
for the display of his talents. 

That such a man as Brady is described to be, should exist and 
find employment m a country, is a fact which must shock and 
disgust ; but that it is a fact in great parts of Ireland, those who 
are most conversant with the country will not pretend to deny. It 
is true, that by paid spies and informers, real criminals may not 
unfrequently be brought to justice ; but those who have observed 
the working of the system must admit that the treachery which it 
creates — the feeling of suspicion which it generates — but, above 
all, the villanies to which it gives and has given rise, in allowing 
informers, by the prospect of blood -money, to give false infor- 
mations, and to entrap the unwary into crimes — are by no means 
atoned for by the occasional detection and punishment of a criminal. 

Let the police use such open means as they have — and, God 
knows, in Ireland they should be effective enough ; but I cannot 
but think the system of secr^ informers — to which those in posi- 
tions of inferior authority too often have recourse— has greatly 
increased crime in many districts of Ireland. I by no means intend 
to assert that this system is patronised or even recognised by 
Government. I believe the contrary most fully ; but those to whora. 
the e^ecAitjon of the criminal laws in A^laW «>,x^ c.wk«v\\x,^^>^'^^ 
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who look to obtain advancement and character by tbeJr activity, 
do very frequently employ wbat I must call a most iniquitoUH 
Bystem of cBpionnge. 

A very few years Bince I was walking down the street of a small 
town ^vith a gentleman who was at that time in the immediate em- 
ployment of the Government. It was a fair day, and we were strolling' 
thrtiugh the crowd, which was moving slowly hither and thither^ 
as though in absolute idleness. The dusk was fast commencing, anV 
he pointed out to me two or three men, who had come in from thi 
country like the others, telHng me that they were waiting tilj 
was dark to speak to him; that they did not dare to spealc to hi 
during the light; that they were in Ms pay; and that they hai 
information to give him respecting illegal eocietiea, and hidde: 
arma- He ridiculed me when I questioned the propriety of hil 
gyatem ; in fact lie was 30 accustomed to it that lie couhl not con 
celve the poseihility of going on without it. In the same way ^ 
have had men pointed out to me hy the officer leading a party 1 
revenue police in quest of illicit Btills, who were dressed as police* 
men though not belonging to the force, and who were brought ii 
that dis^^nisQ that they might not he Imown by their neighboii: 
whose hLuintB tliey were going to die close. 

The momentary success no doubt reconciles this usage to the 
officer employ n)g it; but the result must be to create suspicion of 
each oilier among the poor, and learlully to increase instead of 
dimimHhing crime. 

Now that our friend Brady's character is perfectly understood 
we will return to our story; first, however, explaining that he ha^ 
witnessed the scene between the attorney and his master, and hai 
determined to make the most of it. 

Thady had turned on the road towards the priest's house with- 
out taking any notice of his dependant, but this Pat could not 
allow. 

'' Well, Mr, Thady, you'll live to be even with hira yet — the 
born riiflfian I faix and a good sight more nor even ; else it'll be no 
one's fault but yer own." 

"Kveu with who?" 

" \Mth who now ? why didn't I see it with my own eyes 9 — th_ 
born thief of the world ! Didn't he Icnock Hashes out of yer shoukher 
wit J the sldlaleh lie had — Mr. Keegan, I main? And if it worn*t 
that you hadn't — bad cess to the luck of it i — your own hit of a stick 
in your hand, wouldn't you have knocked the life out of hira for the 
name he put on your eiather, Mss Feemy ?— the blackguard!'* 

*'And did you hear him, Pat?" 
^SJjurt- I (Ud, yer honer »* 
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•And did you see him?" 

" See him, yes, shure ; I seed him riz his hig stick, and I thought 
it was nigh kilt you were." 

" And you heard him call your misthress the name he called ; 
and you saw him sthrike at me the way he did, and I having nothing 
but my fist to help me ; and were you so afraid of a man like 
Keegan, you wouldn't step forward to strike a blow for me ?" 

" Afraid of Keegan ! No, Masther Thady, I arn't afraid of 
him ; but you wouldn't have had me come up, jist to witness that 
you war the first to strike at him." 

" Nonsense I wasn't he the first to call my sisther the name he 
did?" 

" Ah ! but that warn't a braich of the pace. You see, Mr. Thady, 
thim divils of lawyers is so cute ; and av I had come to help you, 
or sthrike a blow, or riz my stick, he'd have had both before old 
Jonas Brown to-morrow morning; and where'd we've been then? 
But, Mr. Thady, as I said before, you'll be more nor even with 
Mr. Keegan yet, any way." 

" How'll I be even with him, Pat?" 

" But where are you going, Mr. Thady ? shure an't it your 
dinner time at the house? and remimber you've to be at the ' 
wedding to-night." 

"Oh! d — n the wedding. Do you think I'd be playing the 
fool at weddings to-night, afther what just took place ? I want to 
see Father John ; and I'll go and catch him before he goes down 
to youi sisther." 

" Wbat, Mr. Thady I to tell about the blow, and the dishonour 
the ru:fian put on you and Miss Feemy ? — shurely you wouldn't 
be doiig that." 

" Aid why not ? — won't all Carrick have it before long ?" 

" That's no rule why you should be going and telling Father 
John about it yourself. And won't he be putting you against 
reven^^ing yourself; and you wouldn't, Mr. Thady, with the owld 
blood in your veins, and in Mies Feemy's— may the divil's curse 
blacken liim for the name he give her! — you wouldn't be putting 
up qriet and aisy with what he's done ? — and the like of him too!" 

By this time Thady had stopped, and was beginning to waver 
in his determination of going to the priest. He felt that what 
Brady said was true — that the priest would implore him not to 
avenge himself, in the manner in which his heart strongly prompted 
him to do. He felt he could not forego the impulse to inflict per- 
sonal punishment on Keegan. And after all, what could Father 
Jobi do for him ? 

^'Pesjdes, Mr, Tbady^ now I thitxV ol it, T^^^VW SOclXjl wL\.\sj^ 
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it at all, for he was to be at DrumRna before the wedding ; and I 
know he's to dine with Mrs. McKcon ; he does mostly when 
he's in Drumsna this time of day, bo Tm sure he nrn't in it/' 

Satisfied by this, Thady allowed himseh" to be led hack again ; 
and they walked together in silence a little way. 

" Yoii^ve only to say the word," continued Pat, in a low voii 
"you've oijly to say the word to them hoys as 'II be there to-nig 
and they'll see you righted with Keegan/' 

" What hoyd^and how righted ? " 

** How righted ! why bow should you he righted afther whai 
he's afther doing?— and 1 tell you them's the boys as will not see 
your father's kou put upon that way;' 

" WJiich them d'yo main, Pat ? " 

"Oil I there's a lot of them up to anything. There's Jack 
Byi-ne and Joe Reynolds is mad to he having a fling at Ussher; 
jou know their brothers is in gaol about the malt theyfoiud away 
Tftt Loch Klieen; and there's Coniey Dolan, and McKeai, and a 
lot more of them ; I knows them all, and it'll be jist aa good to 
them to be making a job of Keegan, as the other,'* 

** I wouldn't have the ruffian inarthered, Pat; you don't think 
I want to have him murthered ?" 

"Whist, Mr. Thady ; may be the children about in tlie trees 
there would hear you. Who says anything of mnrdher? No, 
but just give him a hating that would go nigli taciiing iim the 
taete of being murdhe red, ^ — and the same for Master Ussher; for 1 
tell ye — may the tongue of the cowardly niflfian be blisthtred for 
putting the name he did on your aistber I^— but ho was only ispating 
what Ussher has said liisself, and that more nor once nor tvice.'* 

Thady made no reply, but walked on slowly ; he gave noaasent, 
but he showed no indignation at the kind of revenge whiih was 
proposed to him. 

** And what was he saying about the estate, — Keegan, 1 ma[ 
Mr. Thady,^hcfore you came to be quarrelling that way '?' 

"He was saying what '11 be thrue enough^-^thatBallyclordi '11 
Bold, right away, before next May; and that he himself vill be 
the purchaser — and that we'll be wandering the road Ills 
other set of beggars." 

** And did he say he'd buy Ballycloran ?" 

"He did." 

" And turn you all out, Mr. Thndy ?" 

** And he*ll do it too," said Thatly, 

"Tuuder and ages! man, and would you be letting hfm *orae 

over ye that w*ny? If any blackguard of a lawyer coull be 

sellm^ Bu estate that way, bec&\i&e money mTy-y be et little ficar<e or 
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fOy would there be bo many gintlemen in the counthry, enjoying 
themselves in their own houses, just keeping the right side of the 
door ? Only take care the owld man don't be showing hisself that 
way he does be doing on the big steps there ; and take care the 
door is kept shut, instead of right open ; and make Biddy under- 
stand she an't to open it for any one at all, at all — except yerself 
jist, and Father John, or the like, who wouldn't mind going round 
to the back door. I tell ye that all the Flannellys and Keegans in 
Ireland can't sell Ballycloran, unless they first get hould of the 
owld man." 

" But can't they put resavers on every acre of the land, and 
wouldn't that be all one as selling it?" 

'* Oh ! let the boys alone for that ; stick to them, and they'll 
not let a resaver do much among them ; faix, I'm thinking I for 
one wouldn't like to go resaving rents up to Drumleesh for any 
one but the Masther hisself. But any way you'll be coming down 
to the boys and spaking to them yerself this night — you wouldn't go, 
Mr. Thady, not to be at Mary's wedding?" 

" You know that ruffian Ussher '11 be there ; and I don't want 
to be meeting him." 

" But that's jist it ; don't let him be there playing what tricks he 
plazes with Miss Feemy, and you not there to purtect her — and 
there's all them boys expect you. You won't let Keegan run off 
with land and house, and all without a blow sthrick?" 

" They'll all be up at Ballycloran to-morrow, and I'll hear what 
they have to say then." 

" But I tell you, they won't be there at all to-morrow, unless 
you come down to them to-night," answered Pat. 

"Do they main to say they refuse out and out to pay the rint?" 

" Not at all ; but they'll be getting stiff if they think you're so 
thick wuth him as is their inimy — and isn't that natural too ? It's 
only to come down and say a kind word or bo to 'em yourself, and 
you'll find them all right — and ready to stand by you and yours 
to the last, Mr. Thady." 

" Well, Pat, I'll be down there. Father John would think it 
odd if I weren't there." 

By this time they had got round to the back of the house, where 
the outhouse stood ; and the young man told Brady to go into the 
kitchen and get him a coal for his pipe, and to tell the girl to 
say he wouldn't be in to dinner. 

" And won't you be wanting your dinner, Mr. Thady ?" 

" No, Pat ; I'll jist sit and have a smoke in the stable, till it's 
time to go down to you. 1 couldn't fa^ce tld^ o^\^ Tjajwx ^?\\ 
Feemy, sfther what jist happened/* 
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Bo we wfll for tlie preaent leave him smoking in the stable, and 
return to the inmates of the house. 

It will he remewhered that when Father John left Feemy after 
hig morning visit, she remained alone till Mr, Keegan came ; and 
that she was dismissed from the diniog'Toom when they began to 
talk on biisineea. She tben betook herself to dress for the evening 
amusement ; that la, to make herself something decent before she 
met Ussher ; to brush her hair, and to dismiss all the traces of 
that disenchanting dishabille which I have attempted to describe. 
Whilst at her toilet Feemy turned over in her mind all that her 
brother and Father John had said, and firmly resolved not to let 
the evening pass without telling her lover the comfort it would be 
to have some decided steps taken as to their engagement : and 
yet she almost shuddered at the thoughts of doing so ; there w^as 
a frown which occasionally came over Ussher'a face, whicli made 
her dread him; and she couldn^t but feel that if he wished to take 
any such steps, he would do so without her asking him ; in fact, 
that it would be much better that he phonld do so nnasked. And 
then, if he got angry»— if he should tell her that as she could not 
w^ait and trust him, they must part ; how could Bhe bear the idea 
of losing him? What could she say or do, if he answered her 
Kternly ? — if lie scolded her, or perhaps worse, absolutely quarrell 
with her? Poor Peemy began to wiiih the evening over to whi 
bhe had looked forward as the source of so much pleasure ; ^ 
feared to neglect the warnings she had received, and she felt that 
things could not go on always as they were ; but she trembled at 
tlie idea of telling this to Ussher. 

Her silent dinner waa soon over; she made her father's punch, 
and sat down to wait for her lover. Larry kept up a continual 
growl about Thady*s absence, suggesting that Keegan had cozened 
him off to Carrick, to sign the estate away ; accusing him of con- 
spiracy with the attorney, to rob him, his father ; wondering why 
he wouhln't come to dinner, &c. : to all wdiich Feen\y made no 
reply ; she never noticed his grumblings ; she sat absorbed in her 
own thoughts, meditating what she w^ould say to Useher, till she 
beard his horse's feet at the head of the avenue, and then she 
jumped up to meet him at the hall-door, 

'* How are you, Myles?" and '* Well, Feemy, how's yonraelf?" 
and then, having reached the hall door, he took the fond girl in 
his arms and kissed her, '*Ah; don't then, Mylea ; there's 
Katty on the stairs; come in then, and take your punch;'* and 
they enteretl the room where Larr}^ was sitting over the fire, 

^' /low are you this evening, SirV" said Uesher, " thia fine 
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The old man always brightened up a little when Ussher came in. 

**How d*ye do, Captain? — I'm glad to see you. Did the 
Captain get his dinner then, Feemy? — you don't ask Captain 
Ussher whether he got his dinner." 

" Feemy knows she needn't ask about that ; that's one of the 
things I always take care of. But where's Thady, Mr. Mac- 
dermot? I wanted to speak to him about Keegan, that sworn 
friend of his : " and Ussher began to make himself comfortable 
with the hot water, sugar, (fee. 

" Thady is it you're axing afther ? 'Deed then, I don't know 
where he is. And as for Keegan — but you don't make your punch, 
Captain — as for Keegan, the ruffian, he was here this blessed 
morning, — wanting me, and Feemy, and Thady too, to walk clane 
out of the place ! but I walked him off. The like of him to be 
buying Bally cloran ; and his father a process-server, and his 
wife's father that d — d bricklayer Flannelly !" 

" Holloa I Mr. Macdermot ; so you've had a breeze with the 
attorney, have you ? And was Thady here at the time ? " 

" He was in it all the time ; and divil a word he'd say for him- 
self, or Feemy, or his father, or the owld place either ; but just 
wanted me. Captain, to give it all up to them at once, the ruffians ! 
and when I wouldn't, he went off with Keegan to Carrick. v/^ 
There's my own son joined with 'em agin me ; and he'll help to 
dhrive me out, he will, — and Feemy too, poor girl !" 

In vain Ussher endeavoured to make him believe that his son 

had not conspired against him, to deprive him of his property, y 

The old man had taken it into his head that Thady had gone off to 

Carrick with Keegan, and was determined to make the most of this 

* new grievance, and would not be comforted. He seemed cunning 

enough in his determination to thwart the attorney in his plan of 

buying the estate, and explained to Ussher that he had made up 

his mind not to be taken personally ; assuring him, that from that 

time nothing should induce him to leave his own fireside, or so 

much as show himself at the hall-door ; that he would have the 

hall-door barricadoed ; and, in short, that he would himself take 

■ all those precautions which Brady had enumerated to his son, as 

proper to be put in practice on such an occasion. And from that 

. time, with one sad exception, it was many months before Larry 

Macdermot was seen to cross his threshold ; he strictly adhered to 

his resolution ; and although during that time many attempts to 

arrest him were made, he eluded them all. He could not, how- 

i ever, be brought to understand that, -for the present, this wa«L ws.^- 

less — that no one could dLXiQ&t him till after C\iT\&lm«L^. T\\^ ^x^-a.^ 

of losiD^ his property bo^d come upon him, and Vie 'woxvV^ xvoX. ^^:^ 
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himself even to be seen hy any one but those of his own houaehold, 
and by Ussher. 

After listening to liis grievances as long aa he thought necessary, 
Ussher followed Feemy into her own room, and here we will leavo 
them, till we meet them again at Benia McGovery's wedding ; 
inercdy r«markitig, tliat poor Feemy^ though more than once she 
prepareil to make lier drettded Bpeecli to her lover^ each time 
hesitated and stopped, and at last made up her mind that it would 
be juBt as well to put off the evil hour till her pleasure was over j 
and finally determined to liave the converaation on the return 
home, for &he well knew that UBsher would walk back with her to 
Ballyeloran, where his horee would be left 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE WBDDIN0. 




When Ussher first came into the parlour at Bally cloran, he asked 
after Thady, and it will be necessary to explain why he did bo; 
tlj6 terms on which the two men stood towards each other not 
being such as to render It probable that either shouM he very 
anxious for the presence of the other. 

It had come to the knowledge of Denis McGovery that Brady 
had asked to the wedding a lot of men from Brumleesh, and some 
also from Mohill^ — cliaraeti^rs with whom Denis was not apt to 
consort bimaolf, and whom he looked on as paupers and rapparees* 
He had also made out, it ia presumed with the aid of his atlianced, 
that some other motive was probably ensuring their nttendnnce 
than merely that of doing honour to bis, Denises, nuptials. Pat 
Brady was not likely to nave made a confidant of his sister or of 
Denis on the occasion ^ but nevertheless, the bridegroom had dis- 
covered that the meeting was, to some extent, to be a political one, 
and moreover, that Tliady Macdermot was expected to be there. 
Now McGovery, although it must be presumed tliat, in common 
^^^ with all Irishmen of the lower order, he conceived that he was to 
^^Ba certain degree ifijured and oppresBed by the operation of the 
^^V existing iaws^ nevertheless had always thought it the wiser course 
V to be with the laws, bad as they might be, than against them. 

■ When, therefore, he learnt that the brothera of the men whom 
I Useber had put into prison were to be of the party, and that many 

■ of their more immediate neighbours would be there, and reraem- 

■ i/^red niso that Captain Usijher lumaelf bad promised to come tq 
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tiie " dlvarsion," mighty fears suggested themselves to him, and 
he *began to dread that the occasion would be taken for offering 
some personal injury to the latter ! In which case, might not all 
be implicated? — and among the number that dear person for 
whom Denis felt the tenderest regard — viz., himself? 

Actuated by these apprehensions, Denis, on the morning of tho 
wedding, had gone to Ussher to unfold' his budget of dreadful 
news, — to assure the Captain that his only object "was to get him- 
self married," and to see that the " pigs and the thrifle of change 
were all right," — and strongly to advise the Captain to stay away ; 
" not that it wouldn't be a great honer for a poor boy like him to 
Bee his honer down there, for he had the greatest rispect in life for 
him, and all that wore the King's sword ; but there war no know- 
ing what them hoys might be afther when they got the dhrink in 
them." 

Ussher thanked Denis for his communication, but at the same 
time begged him not to disquiet himself — told him that tlicre was 
no danger in life ; and declared that he felt so confident of the good 
feeling of the men through the country towards him, particularly 
those at Drumleesh and Mohill, that he should always feel per- 
fectly safe in their company — in fact, that he looked on their pre- 
sence as a protection. Poor Denis stared hard at him ; but as he 
soon perceived that the Captain was laughing at him for his soli- 
citude, he retreated with a grin on his face, remarking that he had 
meant all for the best. 

Though Captain Ussher affected to set no value on McGovery's 
tale, he nevertheless thought that there might be something in it. 
He determined, however, not to be deterred from going to the 
wedding. Though in many respects a bad man, Ussher was very 
vigilant in the performance of his official duties, and, as has been 
before said, was possessed of sufficient courage. It had been part 
of McGovery's disclosure that Thady Macdermot was to be at the 
wedding, and it occurred to Ussher, that at any rate no personal 
violence would be offered as long as young Macdermot was with 
him ; he therefore determined to see him first, and tell him what 
he had heard. It is true he had no great love for the poor fellow ; 
still he would have been sorry to see him, from any cause of 
uneasiness or distress, throw himself into the hands of men who 
might probably induce him to join in acts which would render him 
subject to the severest penalties of the law. Ussher understood 
Thady's character tolerably well; and though he had no real 
sympathy for his sufferings, still he had iaaiv\y ie^Y\Xi^ ^wwi.^\» 
wish to save him, aa Feemy*a brother, from tVie diWi^^x ycl\.^ -^^^^ 
lie believed him so likely to fall. 
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It W08 for the pxirpoae of talking on tbia subject that he asked 
for Thady; btit when he found he was not in the house, no? 
expected home to dinner, he was obhged to postpone what he had 
to say till he met him at Mary Brady's wedding* 

About seven o'clock, Feemy and her lover arrived at Mrs, 
Mf lian's little whiskey shop, where the marriage was to take place. 
The whole party were already there : Father John was etanding 
with hia hack to a huge turf fire, in the outer roora^the usual 
drinking room of the establishment— araasing the byatandera with 
jokes, apparently at tlie expense of the bridegroom. Mary Brady 
was dressed in a white muslin gown^ which, though it %Yas quite 
clean, seemed to have been neither mangled nor ironed, bo raulti- 
tddinouji had been the efforts to mak^ it fit her ungainly person. 
She had a large white cap on her head, extending widely over her 
ears ; and her hair, parted on her left brow, was smeared flat over 
her forehead with oil : her arms were bare, and quite red, and her 
hands were thrust into huge white cotton gloves, which seemed to 
make them so ashamed of themselves as utterly to unfit tbem for 
their ordinary uses. Every one that entered, said, ''Well, IMary/* 
or, "Well, alanna, how^'s yourself?" or some greeting of the kind, 
to which she answered only with a grin* She and her future bus* 
baud seemed totally unacquainted wdth each other, for since he 
came in he hadn't spoken to her. In fact, poor l^Iary, as she 
expressed herself to Feemy, " Gouldn*t get her sperrits up at all, 
and felt quite cowed like/' 

Biddy, from Ballycloran, was her bridesmaid, and she, though 
she did not emulate the bride in her white dresa, had also thrust 
her head into a huge cap, which, if it did not much add to her 
beauty, at any rate made her sufficiently remarkable to show that 
ahe was one of the principal characters of the evening. 

Denis had procuredhimselfn second-hand light brown coat, with 
metal buttons; this w'aa the only attempt at wedding finery which 
he had made; but even this seemed to make him somewhat beside 
himself, and gave him a strong resemblance to that well-known 
martyr to .inaccustomed grandeur — a hog in armour* Pat seemed 
to scorn the party altogether, though he w^as to officiate in giving 
away the bride; he was talldng apart to Hey nobis and one or two 
others, and seeing to the proper arrangement and distribution of 
the good things which were to follow the wedding, Thady was 
not in the place ; he had not yet arrived, 

** Ah 1 Feemy/' began Father John, as ahe walked in, followed 
hy Ussl^cr, *' how are you ? and this is kind of you, Captain.** 
*^ Long life to you, Miss Feemy \ and >fo\]L,l^^^Ce.^teiia dear,** 
Wrf Mary, at last excited to speak \)y \AiQ ^t^^lxi^^^ v:>l ^^ia Q^^^iv^\i4 
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•* Vfini* lunofB ^re wolcome, Miss ; your honers are welcome, 
Captain Ussher," said Denis, forgetting that, for the present, he 
was only a guest himself; and then Brady, and then Sharauth 
naPibu'a, the blind piper from County Mayo, ** wlio had made 
the music out of his own head, all about O^Connell" — and then 
Biddy, and Mrs. Mehan, and all the boys and girls one after 
another, got up, and ducked their heads down in token of kindly 
welcome to the "young misthress and her lover;*' and though 
most of those present, at other times, would have said that it was 
a pity their own Miss Feemy should be marrying " a born inimey 
of the counthry, like a Kevenue officer, and a black Prothestant 
too," it wasn*t now, when she had come to honour the wedding of 
one of themselves, that they would be remembering anything 
against her or her lover. 

"Well, Mary, so the time's nearly come,'* said Feemy, as she 
sat down on the bench by the fire, that Mary, regardless of all 
bridal propriety, wiped down for her with the tail of her white dress ; 
saying, as she did so, " What harum ? sure won't the dust make 
it worse, when the dancing comes on, and — " 

" Whisper, Mary." 

"What is it, Miss? 

" Whisper, then." 

" Ah, now I you'll be at me* like the rest of 'em ; " and she put 
her big face down over Feemy's. 

"Are the sheets done, Mary?" 

"Ah now! Miss, you're worse than *em all I" and Mary put 
her big hand with the big cotton glove, with the fingers widely 
extended, before her face to hide the virgin blush. 

"What's that, Feemy?" said Father John; "what's that I 
heard?" 

"Go asy, now, Father John, do ;" and Mary gave the priest a 
playful push, which nearly put him into the fire; **for God's 
sake. Miss, don't be telling him, now; you won't, darlint?" 

" What was it, Feemy ? all's fair now, you know." 

" Only just something Mary was to get ready for her husband, 
then, Father John — nothing particular. You'll never be married 
yourself, you know, so you needn't ask." 

" Oh I part of the fortune, was it? Trust Denis, he'll look to 
that ; is it the pigs, eh, Denis ?" 

" No, Father John, it jist a'nt the pigs," said Mary, 

" Come, what is it ? — out with it Denis." 

*' Sorrow a one of me knows what you're talking about," eaid Denia*. 

^ It a'nt the calf at last, Deuis^ is it V 
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**Bad luclc tn it for a calf T* exclaimed McGovery ; and tt^li, 
eitUing up tu the priest, ** you wouldn't be setting all the boya 
laughin]Qr ot me, Father Jolm, and thim sth rangers, too." 

** Well, well, Denis^ bnt why didn't you tell me the wbole ?" 

When Ussiicr had first enteretl^ Brady bad come up, expressly 
to welcome him; and there was something in liis extreme Bervility 
which made Uaslier fear all waB not quite right. But Ussbcr had 
become bubltuated to treat the servility of the poor as the only 
meana they had of dejirecating the injuries 80 frequently iu his 
power to inflict; be bad, too, from \m necessity of not atrending^ 
to their 8iq>plicatioii.s^ aequireil a habit of treating them with con- 
stant derision, widch thuy well understood and appreciated; and 
the contempt which be always showed for them was one of the 
reasons why be was so particularly bated through the country. 
Though now a guest of Brady's, he coidd not help showing the 
B&me feeling. Moreover, Ussher, who as far as the conduct of man 
to man is concerned had nothing of treachery about him, strongly 
suspected Pat's true character, and was therefore less likely to 
treat him with respect 

'* Thank you, Brady^ Til do very well; don't you expect Mr. 
ThadyhcreV'* 

*' Is it the young masthur, Captain? In course we do. Mary 
wouldn't be married av he war n't to the fore." 

*' Indeed ! I didn't know you'd so much reepect for Mr. Mac- 
dermot aa that/' 

**l8 it for the mastbur, Captain?" 

"For the matter of that, Brady, you wouldn't much mind he 
many masters you had if they all paid you, Tui thiuking.'* 

'* And that's thrue for you, Captain," said Pat, grinning in big 
perplexity, for he didn't know whether to take what Usaber eaid 
for a joke or not. 

** Keegan, now, wouldn't be a bad master," said Uasber. 

*^ And whntputa him in your head, Captain Ussber?" 

"Only they ,say be pays well to a sharp fellow like you/' 

"'Deed I don't know who he pays. They do be saying yoT 
pay a few of the boys too an odd time or two yourself.*' 

" J« it 1? What shouhl I be paying them lor?" 

'* Jhl for a sight r>f a whiskey stdi, or a little white enioke m 
the mountains on a tine night or so. They say that earae would 
be worth a brace of guineas to a boy I could name.'* 

"You're very sharp, Mw Brady ; bnt should I want such assist- 
ance, I don't know any I'd sooner a»k than yourselfV 

^' Don't go for to throuble youraell, 1!ot 1 dou't vfatLt to bo holed 
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of a night yet ; and that's what'U happen them that's at that work, 
I'm thinking ; and that afore long — not that I'm blaming yon, for, 
in course, every one knows it's only your dooty." 

"You're very kind; but when will Mr. Thady be here?" 

** 'Deed I wonder he a'nt here, Captain ; but war you wanting 
him?" 

"Not in particular. Is it true the brothers of those poor 
fellows I took up at Loch Sheen are here to-night?" 

" They is, both of 'em ; there's Joe Reynolds, sitting behind 
there — ^in the corner where I was when you and Miss Feemy 
come in," 

''It's lucky he wasn't with his brother, that's all: and he'd 
better look sharp himself, or he'll go next." 

" Oh, he's a poor harmless boy, Captain. He never does nothing 
that way : though, in course, I knows nothing of what they do be 
doing; how should I?" 

" How should you, indeed ! though you seem to be ready enough 
to answer for your friend Reynolds. However, I don't want to be 
taking any more of the boys at Drumleesh ; so if he is a friend of 
yours, you'd better warn him, that's all :" and he walked away. 

" And it's warning you want yourself. Captain, dear," said Pat 
to himself; " how clever you think yourself, with your Mr. Keegan 
and your spies, and your fine lady Miss, there ; but if you a'nt 
quiet enough before Christmas, it's odd, that's all." 

They were called into the inner room now, as Father John was 
going to perform the ceremony; and such marshalling and ar- 
ranging as he had I — trying to put people into their proper places 
who would be somewhere else — shoving down the forms out of the 
way — moving the tables — removing the dishes and plates ; for the 
supper was to be eaten off the table at which the couple were 
to be married. And though all the company had probably 
been at weddings before, and that often, they seemed new to the 
proceedings. 

" Denis, you born fool, will you come here, where I told you ? 
and don't keep the mutton spoiling all night;" and he shoved 
McGovery round the table. 

" Mary Brady, if you wish to change the ugly name that's on 
you this night, will you come here?" and he seized hold of the 
young woman's arm and dragged her round ; " and who's wanting 
you, Biddy?" as the girl followed close behind her principal 

*' Shure, Father John, a'nt I to be bridesmaid then ? " 

" You, bridesmaid, and Miss Feemy to the fore ! stay where you 
are. Come, Feemy." 

•' Oh J Father John, I a'nt bridesmaid:* 
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lT*iP^l Ij^t you will be; and, as Thady a'nt here, Captain 
UBsbeT *11 be best man ; come Tonnd» Captain/* — and Ussbcr came 
round, ** And mind, Captain," be added, whiBpering, " when I 
come to * $alut€ nottrd^^iho&e are the last words — you'ro to kisa 
the bride ; you are to kisa her first, and then you'll be married 
yourself before the year a out " 

*' Ent I am not all ambitious that way.'* 

** Never mind, do aa I tell you ; and don't forget to have a haii- 
crown in your hand^ or so, when I bring the plate round. Came, 
Pat, where are you ? you're to give her away." 

" She'll jist give herself away, then. Father John ; by dati, she'a 
ready and willinp; enough!" 

'* Do as 1 tell you, and don't stand bothering. You want to 
^^ eep those shiners in your pocket — I know you;*' and Brady, 
• shamed into compliance, also went into his place. 

** Kow, Denis, the other side of her, boy j why, you*re aa awk- 
ward to marry as shoeing a colt.'* 

" Wliy then, Fatlier John, that's thrue; for I shod many a colt, 
and never was married." 

** You'll not be bo long, avick; and may be you'll know more 
about it this time next week. But here's the plate; what do you 
mean to give the bride? you must put Eomething handsome here 
for Mary." 

" Faix then I forgot about that j" and he put his hand into his 
pocket and forked out half*a-crown, which, with a fiheepiah loo^ 
hi put in the plate. 

** Half-a-crown, indeed, for a tradesmsn like you I There'a 
Cortiey Dolan there, who don't seem to have a coat tbat fits him 
too well, wotild do uiore for his wnfe, if it was God's pleasure he 
was to have one this night.'* 

•* Well, there ; " and Denis put down another half-crown. This 
money, which ia always put down just before the marriage, is a 
bridal present to the bride, and becomea her exclusive property. 

** Well, Mary, you must be getting the rast of it from him 
another time." 

** Let lier alone for that, yer rivercnce," said Corney Dolan — 
who considered that Father John's allusion to his coat privileged 
him to put in hia joke — " lot her alone for that ; she knows how 
to be getting the halfpence, and to hoult them too," 

"It'jj a great deal you're knowing about it, I'm thinking, 
Mr. Dolan," retorted Denis; ** it's a pity you couldn't keep the 
hoult of any yer self." 
^^ Wlsht, hoys I how am I to marry you at all, if you go on this 
WJij^ Come, Mary, oflF with that glove oi ^oma \ uqw for the ring, ^ 
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I>€niB : *• and Mary hauled away at the glove, which the heat of 
her hand prevented her from pulling off. 

" Drat it for a glove, then I " 

*' Ah, alanna, gloves come so nathural to your purty hand, they 
don't like to lave it at all." 

At last, however, Mary got her hands ready for action ; the 
nng was in the plate with the two half-crowns ; Father John was 
Btanding between the two matrimonial aspirants; Ussher and 
Peemy were close behind Mary, and Brady was sitting down 
on the right hand of Denis; and the priest opened his book 
and began. 

The marriage ceremony took about five minutes ; but during 
this time Father John found occasion to whisper Ussher to come * 
np close to the bride ; and then, after hurrying over a great part 
of the service almost under his breath, he pronounced the final 
words — salute nostrd — in a loud voice, adding at the same time 
to Ussher, "Now, my boy!" 

Ussher, in obedience to the priest's injunction, seized hold of the 
bride at one side, to kiss her ; while McGovery, determined to 
vindicate his own right, pounced on her on the other; justly 
thinking that the first kiss she should have after her wedding 
ought to be given to her by her lawful married husband. 

But, alas ! both aspirants were foiled, and Mary got no kiss at 
all. She, in her dismay at the energy of the two aspirants, ducked 
her head down nearly to the level of the table, and Denis, in his 
zeal and his hurry, struck Ussher in the face with his own forehead 
with no slight force. The Captain retreated, half-stunned, and 
not very well pleased with the salute he had received ; and Denis 
was so shocked at what he had done, that he forgot his wife — and, 
apparently even the pigs and the money — in his regrets and 
apologies. 

" Egad, Captain." said Father John, " that's more of a kiss than 
I meant to get you ; why, you're as awkward, McGovery, as a 
buUcalf. Who'd have thought to see you butting at the Captain, 
like an old goat on his hind legs ! " 

" Faix then, yer riverence, I didn't intend to be trating the 
Captain in that way ; but any way the Captain's head is 'most as 
hard as my own, for the flashes isn't out of my eyes yet.** 

" Never mind," said Ussher ; ** and if you always take care of 
your wife the same way, my good fellow, you'll be sure she'll not 
come to aiiy harm, for want of looking after." 

In the meantime Mary had escaped from the salute intended 
fer her, and was, with the aid of Biddy, Mrs. Mehan, and sundry 
others of her visitor^;, engaged in extricatmg Vno \&%^ qI\s£o^\.^^> 
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a ham J and large quantities of green cabbagea from the pots in 
which they had been boiling in the outer room* 

" God bless you, Sally dear, and will you drain them prateeB ? 
they'll be biled to atarch. And Mrs. Mehan, darling, my heart's 
broke 'with the big pot here, will you lend me a hand? good 
luck to you then, Tliere^s Denis and Pat, bad mannere to thein, 
they'd see me Idlt with all the bother, and stand there doing 
nothing under the sun/' 

And poor IMary McGovery, as we must now call her, toiled and 
groaned under the labours of her wedding day till the perspiration 
ran from under her wedding cap; and her wedding-dreaa gave 
nianilold signs of her zeal in preparing the wedding-aupper. 

Whilst Mary waa dishing the mutton, &c,, Father John was 
employed in the not less important buaiaeBS of coileeting hia dues. 

Between McGovery and Pat Brady he had succeeded in getting 
two thirty-shilling notes, which lay in the bottom of the jdate, 
and formed a reBpectable base for the little heap of Bilver which 
he WTinld collect ; and if he did not get as much as the occasion 
would seem to w^arrant, tlie deficiency arose from no delicacy in 
asking, or want of perseverance in urging. 

'* Now, Captain, you're the only Protestant among us ; show 
these Catholics of mine a liberal example — ^show them what they 
ought to do for their priest," — here Captain Ussher put a couple 
of half-crowns in the plate. " There, boys, see what a Protestant 
does for me. Well, Feemy, I never ask the ladiee, you know, but 
I shan't let Thady off; though he ain't here, I Bhall settle that ia 
the rent.'' 

" Oh, yes, Father John ; make Thady pay for himself and me ; 
Mrs. Brennan has got all my money/' 

** But Where's Thady, Feemy dear ? I hope you and he are 
good friends now," 

" Oh yes, Father John ; that is, I didn't see him since morning." 

"But will he be here to-night?** 

** He said he would ; but you*d best ask Pat, he knowa moat 
^bout him." 

This conversation took place in an under tone, and the priest 
walked on with his plate. 

** Come, Mr. Tierney, how's yourself? I see you're wniting there, 
quite impatient, with your hands in your pocket. It*s nothing 
lesa than a crown piece, I'll go bail/' 

" 'Deed then, crown pieces a*ut that plenty in the counthry, 
these days, Father John ; the likes of them "-^and he put half-a- 
eronm in the plate—** are scarce enough/* 
Tli0 speaker waa an old man, TatVet deeeutVj dressed in Imeo^ 
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breeches and gaiters ; he was one of those who, even in bad times, 
manage by thrift and industry to get, among the poor^ the reputa- 
tion of comparative wealth. 

" And that's true for you, Mr. Tiemey, and thank you kindly ; 
they do however say, that however scarce they are in the country, 
you've your share of them.'* 

" Go on, Father John, goon, you do be saying more than you know." 

And by degrees the priest went through them all. From most 
of them he got something ; from some a shilling, from some only 
sixpence ; some few gave nothing at all : these in general endea- 
voured to escape observation behind the backs of the donors, but 
Father John let none of them off; and those who were unprepared, 
and who alleged their poverty, and their inability, he reproved for 
their idleness, and hinted rather strongly that their visits to Mrs. 
Mulready's; or similar establishments, were the cause of their not 
being able to do what he called their duty by their priest. 

Standing in a corner, at the further end of the room, and resting 
against a wall, was Joe Eeynolds : as Father John had a bad 
opinion of this man, and as he was not a parishioner of his, he 
was returning without speaking to him, when Joe said, 

" You're in the right of it, Father John, not to be axing such a 
poor divil as me ; you know, betwixt them all, they've not left me 
the sign of a copper harp." 

" I know, Reynolds, you're too fond of Mrs. Mulready's to 
have much for your own priest, let alone another." 

" Faix then. Father John, you shouldn't spake agin mother 
Mulready, for she's something like your riverence; and a poor 
boy with an empty pocket will get neither comfort nor good words 
from either of ye." 

Father John did not think it to be consistent with his dignity 
to answer this sally; so he returned to the other end of the room, 
carefully counting as he went, and pocketing the money which he 
had collected. In the meantime the bride, with such assistance 
as she could get, had succeeded in putting the supper on the table : 
a leg of mutton at the top, reclining on a vast bed of cabbage ; a 
similar dish at the bottom ; and a ham, with the same garniture, in 
the middle. The rest of the tabic was elegantly sprinkled with 
plates of smoking potatoes ; and what knives and forks and spoons 
and plates could be spared from the head of the table, where a few 
were laid out with some little order for the more aristocratic of 
the guests, were collected together in a heap. At first, no one 
seemed inclined to sit down; every one was 6trv\ck m\.\\ ^ ^n^AAk^ 
h&shfulneBs, till Father John, taking up t\ie\«i\^e wx^ ^otV^^.^'^ 
top of the table, called McGovery to bfmg \ua vj'v^^ Vo ^>a:^>^^'^* 
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" Now, BeniB, iny man, don't be tlimldng of those two pigs, but 
bring yoTir better lialf with yoti, and let'e eec how you can behave 
as a married mnn.*' 

'*Come, 3fisa Feemy/* said Mary, "if you and the Captaia 
now would ji^t eit ilown, and begin — there's a dear, Mies, do*'* 

" Oh, Mary, nobody muat ait down before you, to-night " 

** Never mind nie, Mlss^ — if I could only get you and the 
Captain seated ; yer Loner," and she turned round with a curtsey 
to Uasher, ** there's Denis and Pat there will do nothing in life 
to help me !" and the poor woman seemed at her wit*8 end to know 
how to arrange her guests. 

At last, however, Ussher and Feemy sat down at one side of 
the priest^ Denis and his wife at the other, and by degrees the 
table got quite full ; fio much so, that when the boy a saw ono 
another taking their aeats, they w^ere as eager as before they had 
been slow; and they huetlcd each other at the bottom of the table, 
till they were bo crowded that they hadn't room to nse their arma, 
Pat sat at the bottom, and he and the priest emulated each ot' ~ 
in the zeal and celerity with which they cnt up and distributed 
joints before them. 

At Pat's end of the table plates were scarce, and the boys round 
him took the huge lumps of blood -red mutton in their fists, and 
seemed perfectly independent of euch conventional wants as knives 
and forks, in the ease and enjoyment with which they dispatched 
their repaat. At last Brady had done all to the joint that carving 
could dn^ and having kept a tolerably sufficient lion's sliare for 
himstdf, he passed the bone down the table, which was speedily 
divided into as many portions as nature had intended that it 
sbonld be. 

Matters were conducted in a rather more decorous manner 
among the aristocrata at Father John's end of the table- — though 
even here they were carried on in a somewhat rapid and voracioua 
fashion. The priest helped Feemy and Ussher, Mary and her 
husband; and tben remarking that he had done all the hard work 
of the even it] g, and that he thought it was time to get a bit 
hinjself, he filled a moderate plate for his own consumption, and 
paBsed the joint down to be treated after the same manner as ita 
fellow* 

As long as the eating continued there was not much saidj but 

when the viands had disappeared, and the various bottles came 

into rcqnisitlon, the clnlter of tongues became loud and joyous j 

n/2ff though the ^rst 2>a^t of the entertainment had to all appear- 

ance coma to a Tathcv too speedy tcvuuuRl\on. ^ot wBcxvt ol TwtwVvixvd 

i/i? cany it on, thcto Qeemed, Irom \\\q c\\\ixtl\;\V>/ ol vj\vv?\vq^ ^<>* 
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dnced, little chance of any similar disappointment in what the 
greater portion of the guests considered the more agreeable part 
of the entertainment. 

" Well, Denis," said Father John, " I believe Tve done all I 
can this time ; and as I know you'll want to be looking after the 
cow that's in calf — no, not the cow, but the pigs — 1*11 be off." 

" Folly on, . Father John, folly on ; it's, always the way with 
yer riverence — to be making yer game of a poor boy like me ! But 
you're not going out of this till you've dhrunk Mary's health here, 
and heard a tune on the pipes, any way." 

'* Not a drop, Denis, thank ye," and Father John got up ; " and 
now, boys and girls, good night, and God bless you — and behave 
yourselves." 

" Faix, then, yer riverence," said Joe Reynolds from the botton* 
of the table, "you may tell by the way the boys take to the 
bottle, that they'll behave themselves dacently and discreatly, like 
Christians." 

" Indeed, then, Reynolds, where you are, and the whiskey with 
you, I believe there's likely to be little discretion but the discretion 
of drunkenness, — and not much of that." 

" Thank ye, Father John, and it's you have always the kind 
word for me." 

** But, Father John," began Mary, " you're not really going to 
go without BO much as a tumbler of punch ?" 

" Not a drop, Mary, my dear ; I took my punch after dinner — 
and I can't stand too much. Good night, Feemy — you'll stay and 
have a dance I suppose ; good night, Captain Ussher." 

And Father John got up from table, and went out of the room. 
As soon, however, as Denis saw that he was really going, he rose 
and followed him out of the door. 

" Sit down, Denis, sit down — don't be laving your company 
such a night as this." 

" But I want to have jist a word with yer riverence." 

*'Well, what is it?" 

" Jist step outside then, Father John." 

"Well, Denis; is it anything about Betsy Cane? cr has Ginty 
come home, and is he wanting the pigs?" 

" No, but would you just step outside here, Mr. IMcGrath ; 
where those long-eared ruffians won't be hearing me?" and he 
and the priest walked a little distance from the door of Mrs. 
Mehan's house. 

** I'm afeard. Father John, them boxu d\M\\?> ^xota "Y^^xxxs^fe.^"^ 
and Mohill, aa Pat broufyht here to-n\g\\t, 5tt<i moAvwx^ \u»^^ ^^vce^ 
£^ood to Captain Usaber,*' 
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*' And what makes you think that, Denis?" 

" Why, Father John, Mary was eaymg that Pat towld he] 
lot of his own frinds would he up with him, and that if they 
talking together, she and those as are with her dancing and the 
like, warn't to he disturbing them; and then I knows them boys 
is very mad with the Captain about that whiskey biiainess up at 
Loch Sheen; and then Joe lieynolds and Jack Byrne are in it, 
aod tlieir brothera are two of them as war aazed and are now in 
Ballinamore Uridewell ; — and I know there is something of thg 
Bort going on tlirough the counthry; and faix, Father John, I 
wouldn't for money that anything happened, and I in it the 
while; for a poor hoy is always made to be mixed up in them 
'fairs, if by bad luck he is anywhere near at the time." 

"But what do you think they'd do to the Captain to-night, 
Denis?*' 

** Faix then, yer riverence, I don*t know what they'd be doing, 
— ^murther him, maybe." 

"God forbid! But, Denis, those men from Drnmleesh could 
hardly know Captain Ussher was going to be at the wedding 
to-night." 

" Oh ! yer riverence, they'd kmow it well enongh from Pat 
Brady." 

*• But yon don't thiuk your wife's brother wonld join a party 
mnrder Ussher ? " 

" Why then, Father John — I think it*8 juat he that would 
putting the others up to it." 

" Good gracious, Denis I and %vhat would he get by such dei 
as that ? Isn't he comfortable enough." 

" It isn't them as is poorest, is always the worst, But any how. 
Father John, if you'd come back, and yer riverence wouldn*t mind 
for the onst jist sitting it ont^ist dhrinldng a dhrop at an odd 
time, or colloguing a bit with owld Mr. Tierney, till we get the 
Captain out of that, shure they'd never be doing anything out of 
the w^ay as long as yer riverence is in it." 

** It isn't here — in the house, wdiere there are so many together— 
they'd attack him, even if they meant to do so; and I don't think 
they mean it to-night ; but it's on his way home — and my going 
^^^ back woidd not in any way prevent that. But why don't you at 
^^Honce tell Captain Ussher, and warn him that you fear he ia not safci 
^^^among those fellows at night." 

W ** That's jiBt what I did then ; but he's so foolish, and ao howld, 

■ there*B no making him mind what one would say, I did tell him> 
I If^atber John, that I was afeared that t\\eTe ^t>u\^ \i^ i&<^wt'^ Iwia ia 
Uit wouldn't be hia well- wish era, But he Ystu^Ve^ ^'^ ts^^. wj^ 
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towld me there were none of the boys through the counthry war 
BO fond of him as those Ee3axoldBes and Byrnes, and all them others 
down at Drumleesh." 

** Well, Denis, and what can I do more ; if he laughs at you, 
why wouldn't he also laugh at me ? " 

" Why, yer riverence, you and he are frinds like ; besides, he 
wouldn't trate the like of you as he would such a one as I ; why 
I believe he don't think the poor are Christians at all." 

" It's true enough for some of them ; but what would you have 
me do ? I couldn't walk back to MohiH by his horse's side ;— and 
I tell you if they attack him at all, it will not be at the house 
there, but on his way home." 

" 'Deed then, Father John, any way I wish he was well out of 
that." 

" It seems, Denis, it's yourself you're thinking of, more than 
the Oaptain." 

" Shure, and why wouldn't I — and I just married ? A purty 
thing for me just now, to be took up among a lot of blackguard 
ruffians for murthering a king's officer." 

"Well, Denis, I won't go back now, — it would look odd and do 
no good ; so do you go back and drink a tumbler of punch with 
the men, and dance a turn or two with the girls, as you should on 
your wedding night ; and by and by I'll come dovm again as if 
to see what was going on — and to walk home with Miss Feemy, 
The Captain must go back to Ballycloran for his horse ; and if he 
can be persuaded that there is any danger, he can go up and 
sleep at the cottage ; for I tell you, if they mean to hurt him at 
all, it's on the road home to Mohill they'd make the attempt. Do 
you go in and say nothing about it, and I'll be down by and by." 

Father John walked away towards his house, and Denis 
McGovery went back with a heavy heart to dance at his own 
wedding ; for though his solicitude for the ** king's officer" would 
not have been of the most intense kind, had he thought that he 
was to be murdered anywhere else, he had a great horror at the 
idea of any evil happening to that important personage, when it 
could in any way affect his own comfort. 

When Denis returned into Mrs. Mehan's big kitchen, the amuse- 
ments of the evening — dancing and drinking — were on the point 
of commencing. Shamuth of the pipes, the celebrated composer 
and musician, was sitting in the corner of the huge fireplace, 
with a tumbler of punch within reach of his hand, prepatuv^ \5i\^ 
instrument, — squeaking, and puffing, and "VAomii^ m \}cka ^sj^si^^x. 
mpproved preparatory style. Mary was w OTkii[i^ axA lo^vcw^ ^"^^^^ 
£fr the bene£t of her guests— carrying "keUUft ol XiC^Xwx^ ^^^^^ 
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into the Inner room — emptying^ ponnds of brown sugar into elop- 
"baaina and mugs — ^telling the boj^a to take their punch- — taking & 
drop herself now and again, with some ono who was wiahing her 
health and happiness, and comfort with the man slie'd got — 
Inciting the giria to go and Jance — and ecohhiig Ler brother and 
husband, becanse, '*bad mannere to them, divil a hand they'd lend 
to help her, and she with so much to do, and so many to mind/' 

" And now, Miss Feemy, if you'd only get np and begin, dear, 
the others wou]<] soon folly ; come, Captain Useher — would yer 
honer jist stand up with Miss Feemy ? " 

" Oh, no, Mary, — ^you're the bride you know ; Captain Ussher 
must dance with you first." 

"Oh ! laws, Miss, hut that'd he too much honour intirely/* 

" No, Mrs. McGovery, but it's I that'll he honoured ; so if you 
will be good enough to stand up with me, I shall be glad to shake 
a foot with you :' and the gallant Captain led Mary into the 
middle of the floor. 

*'Bnt, Captain, dear, sorrow a sup of dhrink did I sea you take 
this blessed evening ; shnre then youH let me get you a glass of 
wine before we all begin, jist to prevent your being smothered 
with the dust like; shure, ycr honour hasn't taken a dhrop yet/' 

** I won't be so long, Mary; but I won't have the wine yet, Fll 
wash the dust out with a tumbler of punch just now. Here's 
your husband, you must make him dance with the brides- 
maid/' 

" I'm afraid then he ain't much good at dancing/' 

"Oh! but he must try.^Come, McGovery, there's Biddy 
waiting for you to take her out ; and here's Shamuth waiting — 
you don't think, man, he'd begin till you're ready," 

'* Come, Denis," said his gentle spouse, *' I never see eich a 
man ; cai/t ye stand up and be dancing, and not keeping ever} 
one waiting that way ? ^' 

"Slirid yourself, Mary, and you'll have enongh to mind* Come> 
Biddy, aliinna, let us have a shake together, all for luck ;" and the 
happy liusband led forth Eiddy of Ballycloran- — she with the big 
cap — wlio was only now beginning to regain the serene looktj, which 
bad been dispelled by Father John's not permitting her to act as 
bridesmaid. 

And now Shamnth — his preparatory puffs having been aecom* 

plished — striH'k np *' Paddy Carey" with full force and energy. 

As this w'as the first dance, no one stood np but the two cou]»le 

nboio named; there were tiierefiire the more left to admire 

j?c*r/orj}jaDcc, and b itter room left for t\io yi^irVkjicvw^t* ^.<i ^Vv^^ \3 
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•Taix tben, Mary," said one, "it's yereelf that dances illigant 
—the Lord be praised ! — only look to her feet." 

" Well, dear — Denis, shure no one thought you were that good 
at a jig ; give him a turn, Biddy — don't spare him — he's able for 
you and more." 

" Ah ! but see the Captain, Kathleen ; it's he that could give the 
time to the music; a'nt he and Mary well met? — you must put more 
wind into the pipes, Shamuth, bqfore they're down." 

** But if you want to see the dancing, wait till Miss Feemy stands 
up — it's she that can dance; you'll stand up with the Captain, 
Miss Feemy, won't you?" 

" Indeed I will, Corney, if he asks me." 

" Axes you ! ah, there's little doubt of that ; it's he that's ready 
and willing to ax you, now and always." 

"Ah! Mr. McGovery, shure man, you're not bait yet I you 
wouldn't give in to Biddy that soon ?" 

Poor Denis was giving signs of having had enough of the 
amusement. There was a tolerably large fir6 on the hearth, near 
which he had been destined to perform his gyrations — which, if 
not very graceful, had, at any rate, been sufficiently active ; and 
the exertion, heat, and dust were showing plainly on his shining 
countenance. 

" Ah ! Mr. McGovery," panted Biddy, " shure you're not down 
yet, and I only jist begun ! " 

" Indeed, then, Biddy, I am, and quite enough I've had, too, for 
one while. Here, Corney, come and take my place;" and Denis 
deposited a penny in a little wooden dish by the piper's side. 

" By dad, Denis," said Corney, " you'll sleep to-night, any ways 
— to look at you." 

" That's jist what he won't, then ; for it'll be morning before 
he's in bed, and Mary '11 have too much to say to him, when he is 
there, to let him sleep." 

" Never mind, boys ; do you dance, and I'll get myself a dhrink, 
for I'm choked with the dust ; — and here's Mr. Thady. Why, 
Mr. Thady, why didn't you come in time for the supper, then?" 

Just as Denis McGovery gave over dancing, Thady entered the 
house, having anything but a wedding countenance. He had 
been, since the time we parted from him after his interview with 
Keegan, lying' in the stable, smoking. He had eaten nothing, 
but had remained meditating over the different things which 
conspired to make his heart sad. 

His father's state — the impossibility of ca.TT^m^ o\i \^\^ N^^'t ^i;\>;?^ 
longer against the enmity of FJannelly aiidE^e^^auW — \v\^ Qk^N\^.'v».>^t- 
lorn pro8pectii--the insult and blow lieliadlviftlT^^i^vN^^'^'^^^'^'^ 
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overbearing, heartless lawyer— bnt> above all, Feeray's condition, 
and his fears respecting her, were too much for him to bear. 
After hia Bister and Captain Ussher had left Ballycloran, he had 
gone tip to the hoiiFje and had swallowed a couple of glasses of 
raw whiskey, to drive, as he said to himself, the sorrow out of his 
heart; and he had now come dov^Ti to seek the friends whom, 
Brady had recomiricnded to hira, and determined, at whatever 
cost, to revenge liiniself, by their aid, against Keegan^ for the 
insnlti^ lie Imd heaped npon him, and against Ussher for the name 
which, ho believed, he Lad put npon his sister. 

It was with these feelings and determinations that Tbady had 
come down to McGovery's wedding j and, as he entered the room, 
Usaher and Feemy were juat standing up to dance. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

HOW THE WEDDING PABTY WA8 COKCLTJDED, 

When Thady entered the room where the party was dancing, the 
■welcomes with which he was greeted by McGovery and hia wife 
prevented him from immediately seeking Pat Brady, as he had 
intended; for he was obliged to stop to refuse the invitations and 
offers which he received, that snpper should be got for him. And it 
was well for thoae that made the offers that ho did refuse them; 
for every vestige of what was eatable in the house had been 
devoured, and liad ha acceded to Mary's reiterated wishes that he 
would **take jist the laste bit in the ivorld," it would have puzzled 
her to make guod her offer iu the most literal sense of the words. 

Luckily, however, Thady declined her hoapitality, and 'waa 
paafcing through to the inner room when he was stopped by 
Uasher, who, ^a we have before said, was standing up to dance 
with Feemy. The last time the two young men had met was at 
the priest's house, when, it will he remembered, Thady had shown 
a resiolntion not to be on good term.'^ with the Captain, and eub- 
Be(|uent events had not at all molliiied his temper; so when Ussher 
good-humore<lly asked him how he wa.-^, and told him he wanted 
to speak to him a word or two as soon as he should have tired 
Feeniy dancing, oi% what was more probable, Feeray should have 
tired him, Thady answered him surlil}^ enough, saying that if 
Cnpttun Vssher had anything to say to him, he should be within, 

but that he di(hi*t mean to stay there ti\\mg\\\,^^ud that perhapi 

'^fjitiiiu Ussher had better say it at once. 
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" Well, Macdermot, perhaps I had ; so, if your sister *ll excuse 
me, I won't be a minute. — Just step to the door a moment, will 
you?** and Thady followed him out. 

"Well, Captain Ussher, what is it?** 

" I don*t know why it is, Macdermot, but for the last two or 
three days you seem to want to quarrel with me ; if it is so, why 
don't you speak out like a man ?'* 

" Is that what you were wanting to say to me?'* 

" Indeed it was not; for it's little I care whether you choose to 
quarrel or let it alone ; but I heard something to-night, which, 
though I don't wholly believe it, may like enough be partly true ; 
and if you choose to listen, I will tell you what it was ; perhaps 
you can tell me whether it was all false ; and if you cannot, what 
I tell vou may keep yourself out of a scrape." 

"Well.** 

" McGovery tells me that he thinks some of the boys that ar©^ 
here to-night are come to hold some secret meeting; and that, 
from the brothers of the two men I arrested the other day being 
in it, he thinks their purpose is to revenge themselves on 
me." 

" And if it war so, Captain Ussher, what have I to do with it?*' 

Ussher looked very hard at Thady's face, but it was much too 
dark for him to see anything that was there. 

"Probably not much yourself; but I thought that as these men 
■were your father's tenants, you might feel unwilling that they 
should turn murderers; and as I am your father's friend, you 
might, for his sake, wish to prevent them murdering me." 

" And is it from what such a gaping fool as McGovery says, 
you have become afraid that men would murder you, who never 
80 much as raised their hand agin any of those who are from day 
to day crushing and ruining them?" 

" If I had been afraid, I should not have come here. Indeed, it 
was to show them that I am not afraid of coming among them 
vdthout my own men at my back that I came here. But though 
I am not afraid, and though it is not what McGovery says I mind 
—and he is not such a fool as some others — nevertheless I do 
think, in fact, from different sources, I know, that there is some- 
thing going on through the country, which will bring the poor 
into worse troubles than they've suffered yet ; and if, as I much 
think, they've come here to talk of their plans to-night, and if you 
know that it is so, you're foolish to be among them." 

" Is that all you've to say to me, Captain Ussher ?" 

" Not quite ; I wanted to ask you, on yowT "Vioiiovxt, \va» ^ \s\a25SL 
and an Insbman, do you know whether tViei^ \a Sb^"^ ^wisj^xt^^^ 
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among tljera to murder or do any injury to me?" Uasber paused 
for a moment ; and as Tliady did not answer Lira, he went on — 
** and I wanted to warn you against one who is, I know, trying 
his best to ruin you and your father/* 

** Who is that, Captain Ussher ? X believe I know my oil 
friends and my own iDimiefl/* said Thady, who thought the re vend 
officer alluded to Keegan» 

** Answer my question first." 

" And suppose I don't choose to answer it ? " 

** Wby, if you won't answer it, I cannot but think you are aware 
of fluch a conspiracy, and that you approve of it/' 

*^ Do you mean to say, Captain Ufisher, that I have conapired to 
murdber you?" 

**No, I say no auch thing; but surely, if you heard of such 
a scheme, or tbought there was such an intention in the country, 
wouldn't you tell me, or any one else that was bo doomed, that 
they might be on their guard ?'* 

" You're very much frightened on a sudden, Captain." 

** That's not trui^, Macdermot ; you know Vm not frightened ; 
but W' ill you answer the question ? *' 

Thady was puzzled; he did not know what to say exactly. He 
had not absolutely heard that the men whom he was going to 
meet that night, and whom he knew he meant to join, intended to 
murder Ussher ; but Brady had told him that they were deter- 
mined to have a fling at him, and it was by thoir promise to treat 
the attorney in the same way, that Thady had been induced to 
come down to them. It had never struck him that he was going 
to join a body of men pledged to commit murder- — that he was to 
become a murderer, and that he was to become bo that very 
night. His feeling had been confined to the desire of revenging 
hiiuBelf for the gross and palpable injuries with which he had beeu 
afflicted, w^hilst endeavouring to do the best he could for his father, 
his sister, and hia house* But now — confronted with Ussher — asked 
by him as to the plota of the men whom ho was on the point of 
joining, and directly questioned as to their intentions by the vcr 
man he knew they were determined to destroy, Thady felt aw^et 
abashed, and confused. 

Then it occurred to him that he had not, at any rata as yet 
pledged himself to any such deed, or even in his mind conceived 
the idea of such a deed ; that there w^as no cause why ho should 
give his aurmisea respecting what he believed might be the inten- 
tions of othera to the man whom, of all others — ^perhaps, not 
excepting the lawyer — he disliked and hated ; and that there 
0oaJii b& no reoBou why he ehould waru Captain Uasher againit 
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danger. Though these things passed through Thady's mind very 
quickly, still he paused some time, leaning against the corner of aa 
outhouse, till Ussher said, 

" Well, Macdermot, surely you *11 not refuse to answer me 
such a question as that. Though — God knows why — we mayn't 
be friends, you would not wish to have such ill as that happen 
to me." 

" I don't know why you should come to me. Captain Ussher, to* 
ask such questions. If you were to ask your own frinds that you 
consort with, in course they would feel more concerned in answer- 
ing you than I can. Not that I want to have art or part in your 
blood, or to hav§ you murdhered — or any one else. But to tell 
you God's holy truth, if you were out of the counthry intirely, I 
would be better plased, as would be many others. And since you 
are axing me, HI tell you, Captain Ussher, that I do think the way 
you do be going on >Vith the poor in the counthry — dhriving and 
sazing them, and having spies over them — isn't such as is likely to 
make you frinds in the counthry, except with such as Jonas Brown 
and the like. And though, mind you, I know nothing of plots 
and conspiracies among the boys, I don't think you're over safe 
whilst stoying among thim you have been trating that way; and 
if they were to shoot you some night, it's no more than many 
would expect. To tell you the truth, then. Captain Ussher, I 
think you'd be safer anywhere than at Mohill." 

Thady considered that he thus made a just compromise between 
the faith he thought he owed to the^men with whom he was going 
to league himself, and the duty, which he could not but feel he 
ought to perform, of warning Ussher of the danger in which he 
was placed. 

Ussher felt quite satisfied with what Thady had said. He was 
not at aU surprised at his expressions of personal dislike, and he 
felt confident, from the manner in which young Macdermot had 
spoken of his perilous situation, that even if any conspiracy had 
been formed, of which he was the object, there was no intention to 
put it into immediate operation, and that, at any rate in JMac- 
derniot's opinion, no concerted plan had yet been made to attack 
him. A good many reasons also induced Ussher to think that he 
stood in no danger of any persgnal assault. In the first place, 
though the country was in a lawless state— theugh illicit distilla- 
tion was carried to a great extent — though many of the tenants 
refused to pay either rent, tithes, or county cesses till compelled to 
do so — the disturbances arising from these causes had not lately 
^ed to murder or bloodshed. He had carried on hia o^o-vaJL ^\k5i»k 
In the same manner for a considerable lim^ va\iio\>X»\£L<^«^^^."^^'^^ 
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ftnd custom bad begotten the feeling of security. Moreover, ie 
tliouglit the poor were cowed and friglitened. He despised them 
too much to thiuk they would have the spirit to rise op against 
him. In fact, he made up his mind that Thady*8 intention was to 
frigiiten him out of the country, if possible, and he reaolved that 
he would not allow anything he had heard on the subject either to 
disturb his comfort, or actuate his conduct. 

** Well, Macdermot, tbat^s fair and above board — and what I 
expected, though it's neither friendly nor flattering ; and I am not 
vexed with you for tbat; for if you don't feel friendly to me you 
shouldn't speak as if you did, and therefore Tm obliged to you. 

nd I will say that if I am to be shot down, like a dog, whilst 
jerforraiug my duty to the best of my ability, at any rate, I won't 
let the fear of such a thing frighten me out of my comfort before 
it happens. And now if you'll let me say a word or two to you 
about yourself—** 

"I*m much obliged to you, Captain Uesher, but if you can take 
care of yourself, so can I of myself/' 

** Why how cranky you are, man ! If yon hate me, hate me in 
God's name, but don't be bo absurd as to forget you^re a man, and to 
act like a child. I listened to you — and why can't you haten to me ?** 

'' Well, spake on, I'll liatenJ' 

** Miiid» I don*t pretend to know more of your affairs than you 
would wish me ; but, as I am intimate with your father, I cannot 
but see that you, in managing your father's concerns, put great 
confitlence in the man within there/' 

**Wlmt! Pat Brady?" 

•' Yes, Brady ! Now if you only employed him as any other farm 
servant, he would not, probably, have much power to injure you; 
hilt I believe be does more tban tbat — that he collects your reni 
and knows the affairs of all your tenants." 

"Well?" 

"I have very strong reason to think that he is also in the 
employment, or at any rate in the pay, of Mr. Keegan, the attora| 
at Ckrrick." 

"Wliat makes you think that, Captain Ussher?" 

" I could hardly explain the different things which make me 
think so; but I'm eure of it ; and it is for you to judge whether, 
if such be tbe case, your confidence will not enable him, under the 
present state of affairs at Ballycloran, to do you and your father 
much injury. He is also, to my certain knowledge, joined in what-* 
ever societies— all of them illegal — are being formed in the country; 
and he is a man, therefore, not to be trusted. I may add also that 
if ^oa listen, too much to Ills advic^a and counael^, you will b© 
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Kkely to find yourself in worse troubles than even those which 
your father's property brings on you." 

" Don't alarm yourself about me ; I don't be in the habit of 
taking a servant's advice about things, Captain Ussher." 

" There's your back up again ; I don't mean to offend you, I 
tell you ; however, if you remember what I have said to you, it 
may prevent much trouble to you :" — and Ussher walked into the 
house, 

" Prevent throubles," soliloquised Thady ; " there is no way with 
me to prevent all manner of throuble — I believe I'll go in and 
get a tumbler of punch ;" — ^and determined to adopt this mode of 
quieting troubles, if he could not prevent them, he followed 
Ussher. 

Ussher was now dancing with Feemy, and the fun had become 
universal and incessant ; there were ten or twelve couple dancing 
on the earthen floor of Mrs. Mehan's shop. The piper was 
playing those provocative Irish tunes, which, like the fiddle in the 
German tale, compel the hearers to dance whether they wish it or 
no ; and they did dance with a rapidity and energy which showed 
itself in the streams of perspiration running down from the per- 
formers' faces. Not much to their immediate comfort a huge fire 
was kept up on the hearth ; but the unnecessary heat thus produced 
was atoned for by the numerous glasses of punch with which they 
were thereby enabled to regale themselves, when for a moment 
they relaxed their labours. 

This pleasant recreation began also to show its agreeable effects 
in the increased intimacy of the partners and the spirit of the 
party. All diffidence in standing up had ceased— ^and now the 
only difficulty was for the aspirants to get room on which to make 
their complicated steps ; and oh, the precision, regularity, and 
energy of those motions ! Although the piper played with a 
rapidity which would have convinced the uninitiated of the im- 
possibility of dancing to the time, every foot in the room fell to 
the notes of the music as surely as though the movements of the 
whole set had been regulated by a steam machine. And such 
movements as they were ! Not only did the feet keep time, but 
every limb and every muscle had each its own work, and twisted 
shook- and twirled itself in perfect unison and measure, the arms 
performed their figure with as much accuracy as the legs. 

" Take a sup of punch now, Miss Tierney ; shure you're faint- 
ing away entirely for the want of a dhrop." The lady addressed 
was wiping, with the tail of her gown, a face which showed th^ 
labour that had been necessary to peiSoTm tYi^ i^^\. c^l ^^\sssai% 
down ihe whole company to the tune oi t\ift " mxA \Xi^^. ^SwfisM^ 

K 
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the barley/* and was now leaning n^ainat the wall, wliilat her last 
partner was offerinpr her punch made on the half aud half ayBtem : 
"Take a aup, Misa TJeruey, then; shtiTe youVe wanting it/' 

" Thank ye, Mr. Kelly, but I am afther taking a littlo jist now, 
and the head's not sthronof with mo al'tlier dancing j*' sho took the 
tumbler, however. " Faix, Mr, Kelly, but it*B yourself can make 
a tumbler of punch with any man/* 

*^*DeGd then there's no sperrits in it at all — ^only a thrifle to take 
the wakeness off the water. Come, Miss Tierney, you didn^t take 
whatM baptize a babby." 

" It*d be a big babby then ; one like yeraelf may he" 

"Here*9 long life to the first you have yarself, any way. Miss 
Tioruey 1" aud he finiBhed the glass, of which the blushing beauty 
had drunk half. ** Might a boy make a guess who'd be the father 
of it?" 

*' Go aey now, masther Morty," the swain rejoiced in the name 
of Mortimer Kelley. *' ItUl be some quiet, dacent fellow, that an't 
given to chaflSng nor too fond of sperrits/* 

** By tlad, my darling, and an't that me to a hair*s breadth?'* 

" Is it you a dacent, asy boy ?" 

** Shnre if it an*t me, where'a sich a one in the counthry at all ? 
And it*8 rd be fond of the child — and the child's mother more 
especial/* and he gave her a loving squeeze, which in a less 
energetic society might have formed good ground for an action ft 
yiolent assault. 

"Ah don't I Go aay I tell yon, Morty. But come, an't 
going to dance instead of wasting your time here all night ?" and 
the pair, re -invigorated by their intellectual and animal reiredh* 
ment, again commenced their dancing. 

Whilst the fun was going on fast and furious among the 
dancers, those in the inner room were not less busily engaged. 
Brady was still sitting in the chair which he had occupied during 
the supper, at the bottom of the table, though he had turned round 
a little towards the fire* At the further end of it Thady was seated, 
with a lighted pipe in his mouth, and a tumbler of punch on the 

[ftbolf over the fireplace. Joe Reynolds was seated a little behind. 
Bat between Tliady and Pat Brady ; and a lot of others were 
standing around, or squatting on the end of the table — leaning 
against tiie fireplace, or eittiug two on a chair, wherever two had 
been lucky enough to secure one between them. They were all 
drinking, most of tlicm raw spirits — and all of them emoldng. At the 
Dther eudof the room, three or four boys and girls were standing in 
tJ20 door-way f hokitig at the dancing, and g<*tting cool niter their 
ifHn fer/brnmncea ; and Donia McGovety ^'aa ^u^m^m iW cbait 
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wWch Father John had occupied, with his head on the table, 
apparently asleep, but more probably intent on listening to what 
was going on among them at the other end of the room, whom 
he so strongly suspected of some proposed iniquity. The noise, 
however, of the music and the dancing, the low tones in which 
the suspected parties spoke, and the distance at which they sat, 
must have made Denis's occupation of eaves-dropping difl&cult, if 
not impracticable. 

Thady had just been speaking, and it was evident from the 
thickness of his voice that the whiskey he had drunk was beginning 
to have its efifects on him. Instead of eating his dinner, he had 
been drinking raw spirits in the morning, to which he was not 
accustomed; for though when cold, or when pressed by others, 
he could swallow a glass of raw whiskey with that facility which 
seems to indicate an iron throttle, he had been too little accus- 
tomed to give way to any temptation to become habitually a 
drunkard. Now, however, he was certainly becoming tipsy, and, 
therefore, more likely to agree to whatever those around him 
might propose." 

" Asy, Mr. 'fhady !" said Pat; "there's that long-eared ruffian, 
McGovery, listening to every word he can catch. Be spaking 
now as if you war axing the boys about the rint." 

"And isn't it about that he is axing?" said Joe. "But how 
can he get the rint, or we be paying it, unless he gives us his 
hand to rid the counthry of thim as robs us of our manes, and 
destliroys him and us, and all thim as should be frinds to him and 
the owld Masther, and to Bally cloran?" 

"You know, all of ye, that I never was hard on you," con- 
tinued Thady, "when, God knows, the money was wanted bad 
enough at Ballycloran. You Icnow Tve waited longer for what 
was owed than many a one has done who has never felt what it was 
to want a pound. Did 1 ever pull the roof off any of you ? And 
though queer tenants you've most of you been, an't the same set 
on the land now mostly that there was four years ago ? There's 
none of you can call me a hard man, I think; and when I've 
stuck to you so long, it isn't now I'll break away from you." 

** Long life to you, Mr. Thady !" "Long life to yer boner — 
and may ye live to see the esthate your own yet, and not 
owe a shilling!" "It's thrue for the masther what he says; 
why should he turn agin his own now? God bless him!** 
Such w^e the exclamations with which Thady's last ft^^^^\i.^^^ 
received. 

" And ril tell yon wiafc it is,*' and he now apokft m «b Vi^ 'C^^^s. 
whisper^ "rum yon wiat's on toy toiud. I^ioa^ ^^^* >iQj<i.Vi^^^ 
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I don't lov^ a bit too welL You all know Hyacintli Keegan^ I 
tliink?" 

** 'Deed we do— may tLe big devil fetch him home ! " 

"Well, then, woukl you like him for your landlord, out and 
out? 8uch a fine gentleman aa he is T' 

"Blast him for a gintleman!" said Joe; " Td sooner have his 
father ; he war an honest nmn, more hy token he war no Protestant ; 
he sarved processea for Richard Peyton, up by Loch Allen/' 

"Well then," continued Thady, *'if you lion't like him, boys, 
I can tell you he don't like you a bit better; and if he can con- 
trive to call himself masther at Bjdlycloran, us I can tell you he 
nianea to try, it's not one of you he'll lave un the land." 

**Did he 'tell yon that ijim'self, Mr. Thady?" whispered Brady. 
Kow though younj^ Madlermot wag nearly dnink — quite drunk 
enongli to have lost what little good sense was left to him, after 
being fool enough to come at all among those wdtb whom ho wae 
at present drinking — still what Usaher had said about his follower 
was not forgotten, and though he did not absolutely believe that 
Brady was a creature of Keegan's, what be had heard prevented 
]m having tbe same inclination to hsten to Pat, or the same con- 
fidence in what he said. 

" Faith thee, he told me so with his owe mouth; and it isn't 
only tlie othera 'd be going, but you*d have to w^alk yomaelf, 
[jnastber Pat/' 

*' And wliy w^ouldn't I '? D'ye think Pd be staying at BaUy- 
clorau afther you war gone, Mr, Thady ?" 

" Don't be makhig any vow3, Pat; maybe you wouldn't be axed, 
and maybe, av you war, you wouldn't refuse to ate yer bread, 
though it war Keegan paid for it/' 

" That the first mouthful may choke me that I e.ver ate of hia 
paying for I" 

** Well, however, boys, Ilyaf'iiitb Keegan will sthrip the roof off 
every mo therms son of you if he ever conthrives to put hia foot in 
iBallycloran i but, by God, he never shall 1 Slind, boys, he can 
never do tbat till he can lay hia hands on the owld man; and 
where'll you all be, I w^onder, to let Mm or any one he sends do 
that, or take a Bod of turf, or a txrum of oata oii' the land either?" 

*' Ey dad, you're right, Jlr. Tbady/* said one of them. ** Shure 
wouldn't we have hiui in a bog-hole, or as many as he'd send ; 
arid then they might take away Avhat they could carry in their 
mouths/' 

"PU tc^l you what, Sir/' said Joe Tteynohla, and he laid his 
//and on Thady's knee, and leant forward till his mouth was near 
^^e young nian*s ear — so near, thai not otvV^ eoiaX'^TL^VW^Qt^N^TiY 
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overhear his words, but of the whole party round the fire, only 
Brady and Byrne, besides Thady himself, could catch what he 
said ; ** Til tell you what, Sir, Keegan shall never harum you or 
yours, if you'll be one of us — one of us heart and sowl ; and I 
know you will, and I know it's not in you to put up with what 
they're putting on you ; an' dearly he'll pay for the blow he strik 
you, an' the word he said — surely, Mr. Thady !" And he whis- 
pered still lower into his ear, " Let alone the esthate, an' tho 
house, an' all that, you'd niver put up with what he has been about 
this day, paceable an' in quiet?" 

"You're thrue in that, Joe, by G— d!" 

"Well then, won't we see you righted? Let the bloody ruffian 
come to Ballycloran, an* then see the way he'll go back again to 
Carrick. Will you say the word, Mr. Thady ? Will you join us 
agin thim that is as much, an* a deal more, agin you than they are 
agin us?" 

"But what is it you main to do ? " 

" That's what you'll know when you Ve joined us ; but you know 
it isn't now or here we'd be telling you that which, maybe, would 
put our necks in your hand. But when you've taken the oath we've 
all laken, we'll be ready then not only to tell you all, but follow you 
anywhere. " 

The young man paused. 

" Isn't it enough for you to know that our inimies is your inimies 
— ^that thim you wishes ill to, we wishes ill to ? Isn't Keegan the 
man you've most cause to hate, an* won't we right you with him ? 
Don't we hate that bloody Captain that is this moment playing his 
villain's tricks with your own sisther in the next room there ? and 
shure you can't feel very frindly to him. By the holy Virgin, when 
you're one of us, it's not much longer he shall throuble you. If you 
can put up with what the likes of them is doing to you — if you 
can bear all that — why, Mr. Thady, you're not the man I took 
you for. But mind, divil a penny of rint '11 ever go to Ballycloran 
agin from Drumleesh ; for the matter's up now; — you're either our 
frind or our inimy. But if, Mr. Thady, you've the pluck they all 
says you have — an' which I iver see in you, God bless you ! — it's 
not only one of us you'll be, but the head of us all ; for there isn't 
one but '11 go to hell's gate for your word ; an' then the first tinant 
on the place that pays as much as a tinpenny to Keegan, or to any 
•but jist yourself — by the cross ! he may dig his own grave.** 

What Thady immediately said does not much signify; before long 
he had promised to come over to Mrs. Multead-Y?* ^X.'^V^^ ^^^ 
Pat Br&dy, on an appointed night, thexe to IsJIq VJsx^ o^^ ^^ *^^ 
parijr to whom be now belonged, 
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Though it was agreed that the secret deteriDinations of the party 
were not to be divulged to him until he had joined them there, it 
nevertheless' waa pretty clearly declared that their immediate and 
chief ohject was the destrnction of Useher, and, if possible, the 
liberation of the three men who had lately been confined in Ballina- 
niore Bridewell, for the malt that had been seized in the cabin by 
Loch ^heen. However, to prevent the evil arising from this care- 
lessness in the perlormance of their duties as conspirators, Tbady 
was requested to sw^ear on a cross made with the handles of two 
knives, that he would not divulge anything that had occurred or 
been said iu that room that night — with which request he complied. 

By the time this w^as done most of them were drunk, but none 
w^ere eo diunk aa poor Macdermot. His intoxication, moreover, 
was unfortunately not of that sort wliich waa likely to end in quiea- 
cence and incapability. It was a sign of the great degradation to 
which Macdermot had submitted, in joining these men, that in 
talking over the injuries which Ussher had inflicted on them all, 
he had quietly heard them canvass Usaher'a conduct to his sister, 
and that in no measured terms. This had gone much against the 
grain with him at first, because he could not but strongly feel that, 
in abusing Uesher, they were equally reproaching Feemy, But 
the fall of high and fine feelings, when once commenced, ia booh 
accomplished, even when the fall is from a higher dignity than 
thoee of Tbady 's had ever reached ; and though, a few iioura since, 
he would have allowed no one but Father John, even to connect 
his sister's name w^ith Ussher, lie had soon accustomed liimself to 
hear the poorest tenant on his father's property speak familiarly on 
the subject, when urging him to join them in common cause against 
his enemy. But though he had so far sacrificed his sister's dignity 
in his drunken conversation wdtb those men, he was not the less 
indignant with the man whose name they had so unceremoniously 
joined with hers; and he got up with the resolution to inform Ussher 
that the intercourse between him and Feeniy must immediately 

[I ceaae. The spirits he had taken gave him a false feeling of confidence 
" that he should find means to carry his resolution into efi'ect with- 
out delay. 
When be got into the outer room, Ussher and Feemy w^ere not 
there. The dancing and drinking were going on as fast as ever ; 
Bhamuthj the piper, was in the same seat, with probably not the 
same tumbler of punch beside him, and w*as fingering aw^ay at his 
pipes as if the feeling of fatigue waa unknown to him ; and Mary, 
the bride, was still dancing as though her heart had not been 
broken all the morning with the work she had had to do, Biddy 
^/sQ, the BaJJy dor an housemaid, waa m IV^ fe^Nt^\)D. \i^^N^\i. of 
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happiness — for hadn't she music and punch galore ? and though 
the glory of her once well-starched cap was dimmed, if not totally 
extinguished by the dust and heat, her heart was now too warm 
with the fun to grieve for that, especially when such a neat made boy 
as Barney Egan was dancing foranenst her. It did not, however, 
add to her happiness, when, after being addressed once or twice in 
vain, she heard her young master's voice. 

"Biddy — d'ye hear, and be d — d to you! — is your misthress 
gone home ?" 

" 'Deed, Mr. Thady, I think she be." 

" And why the divil, then, a'nt you gone with her? d'youraane 
to be dancing here all night?" 

Now Thady was in general so very unobservant — ^so little in- 
clined to interfere with, if he could not promote, the amusements of 
his dependants — moreover, so unaccustomed to scold — that Biddy 
and the others round her soon saw that something was the matter. 

" What are you staring at, you born fool ? If Miss Feemy's 
gone up to Ballycloran, do you follow her." 

Thady's thick voice, red face, and sparkling eyes showed that hn 
was intoxicated, and Biddy, if not preparing to obey him — for the 
temptation to stay was too strong — was preparing to pretend to 
do so, when Mary McGovery, by way of allaying Macdermot's 
wrath, said, 

" I don't believe then, Mr. Thady, that Miss Feemy's gone 
home, at all at all. I think she and the Captain is only widked 
down the lane a bit, jist to cool themselves, for sure it's hot work 
dancing — " 

Thady did not stop to ask any more questions, but hurried out 
of the door, and turning away from Ballycloran, walked as fast as 
his unsteady legs would carry him towards Mohill ; and, unfor- 
tunately, Ussher and Feemy were strolling down the lane in that 
direction. 

When Pat Brady saw Macdermot hurry out of the house, he 
said to his sister, *' Begad ! Mary, you'd better hurry down the 
lane — if Captain Ussher and Miss Feemy is in it — jist to take care 
of her ; for he and the masther '11 have a great fight of it this night. 
The masther's blood's up, and the two'U be slating one another 
afore they're parted." 

" Goodness gracious ! " exclaimed Mary, " why don't you go 
yourself, Pat ? Mr. Thady's taken a dhrop, and maybe he'll be 
hurting Miss Feemy or the Captain. Denis, dear," — her husband 
came in the room just then, — " there's a tvictioxv. Aa^X^-^^^Ok ^^ 
Captain and Mr. Thady; in God*ft name go wA XstYSi*^ ^^^"^ 
Mm Feemy r 
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Ueaber andFeemy bad not been out of tbe bouse many mmntes ; 
it was a beautiful mild mooBbght nigbt in October, and as tbe 
girl had said, tliey bad come ont to cool tbemselvea after tbe beat 
and noise and dirt of the room in wbicb they bad been dancing. 
Myles was in one ofhis best biimonrs ; ho bad persuaded bimaelf 
that he Iiad no real danger to fear irora the men who, as be was 
told, were bo hostile to bim. Feemy, too, had looked very pretty 
and nice, and had not contradicted him; and whereas what Thady 
had drtnik bad made him cross, Ussber had only jiiat bad enough 
to make him good -humoured. Feemy too was very happy; she 
bad contrived to forget her brother's croaking and Father Jobn^s 
warning, or at least the misery which they bad occasioned her, 
and was very luippy in Ussher'a good-bumuur. It were bootless 
to repeat their conversation, or to tell bow often it was interrupted 
by some nneliided caress on the j^art of Usaher, Feemy, liow- 
ever, bad not forgotten her resolution, and was bringing up all lier 
courage to make some gentle bint to Myles on the subject on 
which she had promised Father John to speak to him/ when ber 
heart sunk within her, on hearing her brotber'fl voice calling to 
her from behind. 

" Good heaven, Mvles, there's Thady ! what can be be v^anting 
here?" 

Ussher'a arm fell from tbe fair girl's waist as be answeri 
'* Never fear, dear, don't you speak to him ; leave him to meJ 
By this time, Thady bad nearly joined them. 

** Is that yoii, Feemy, here at this hour ? What tbe (3 — are 
you doing there, this time of night? Here, take my arm, and 
come home; it's time yon had some one to mind you, I'm 
tbinking/' 

Feemy saw that ber brother was intoxicated, and was frighten 
Bbe turned, though she did not take his arm, and Usslier turned ti 

*' Your Biiter*s not alone, Maedermot j as I'm with her, I don't 
think you have much cause to fear, because she is about a mile 
from Ballycloran.*' 

" May be, Captain Ussher, youVe being with her mayn't make 
her much safer ; at any rate youll let me manage my own affairs. 
I suppose 1 can take my sisther to her own home without your 
interference," and he took hold of bis sister's arm, as if to drag it 
"within bia own* 

'* Good lieavens, Thady, what are you aftber ? sbure an't I 
walking wnth you ; don't be dragging me ! " 

**It appears to me, Maedermot," said Ussher, *Hhat though 

j'our 013 tor was in want of EO pxotectot betoxe ^o\i came^ she is in 

^reat want of one now,** 
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** She wanted it thin, and she wants it now, and will do as long 
as she's fool enough to put herself in the way of such as you ; hut, 
by G— d, as long as I'm with her, she shall have it!" and he 
dragged her along hy the arm. 

" But, Thady," said the poor girl, afraid hoth of her brother 
and her lover, and hardly knowing to which to address herself ; 
" but, Thady, you're hurting me, and I'll walk with you quiet 
enough. I was only getting a little cool afther the dancing, and 
what's the great harm in that ?" 

"Well — there," and he let her go, "I'm not hurting you 
now ; it's very tender you've got of a sudden, when I touch you. 
Captain Ussher, if you'll plaze to go on, or stay behind, I'll be 
obHged, for I want to spake to Feemy ; and there's no occasion 
in life for my throubling you to hear what I've to say." 

" You can say what you like, Macdermot, but I shan't leave 
you; for though Feemy' s your sister, you're not fit to guide her, 
or yourself either, for you're drunk." 

"And there you lie. Captain Ussher! you lie — that's what 
you're used to ! but it's the last of your lies she'll hear." 

" Ah I you're drunk," replied Ussher, " besides, you know I'd 
not notice what you'd say before your sister ; if, however, you're 
not so very drunk as to forget what you've called me to-morrow 
morning, and would then like to repeat it, I'll thrash you as you 
deserve." 

" Then, by Jasus, you'll have your wish ! you asked me to- 
night if I had a mind to quarrel with you, and now I'll tell you, if 
I find you at Ballycloran schaming agin, you'll find me ready and 
willing enough." 

" That's where you'll find me to-morrow morning then, for I'll 
certainly come to ask your sister how she is, after the brutal 
manner you've frightened her this night ; and then perhaps you'll 
have the goodness to tell me what you mean by what you call 
' schaming.' " * 

" I'll teU you now, then ; it's schaming to be coming with your 
lies and your blarney afther a girl like Feemy, only maning to 
desave her — it's schaming to go about humbugging a poor silly 
owld man like my father, — and it's the higth of schaming and 
blackguardness to pretend to be so frindly to a family, when 
you know you're maning them all the harum in your power to do. 
But you'll find, my fine Captain, it an't quite so asy to play your 
thricks at Ballycloran as you think, though we are so poor." 

Feemy, when the young men had begun to use h«.\d^^"^^'^\.^ 
one another, Lad commenced crying, and. 'sr^j^ \\ft\^ ^OiJvixsv^ ^:^^ 
sU s desperate rate. 
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** Don't diBtresB youraelf, Feemy/' said Uaalier^ ** yonr brother '11 
he more himself to-iHorrow luoniing ; he'll be sorry for what he 
has Bftiii then — and if he Ls ao, I nm not the man to remember 
what any one eaya when they've taken a little too much punch." 

They had now come near enough to Mrs, JMehan's tu see that 
there were a number of people outside the door. As soon after 
Thady's departure aa Benia McGovery and the rest bad been able 
to make up their minds what it woukl be the best to do in the emer- 
gency of the case, Denis and hia wife sallied forth ; the former 
carry home whichever of the combatants might bo slaughtered d 
the battle, and Mary to give to Fcemy what comfort and aeaiaf 
anoe might be in her power. Pat Brady prudently thought tha 
under all circnmstances it would be safeat for himself to remaS 
where be was. The married pair, however, bent on peace if poi 
Bible, and if not, on assuaging the horrors o( war, had barely gq 
iuto the road, w^hen they encountered Father John returning 
the wedding party. 

" Oh, and it's yer riVerence k welcome agin this blessed evenings 
God bo praised that sent you, for it's yerself '11 be wanted, I'm 
nfcard, and that immediately," 

It was some time before the priest could learn w^hat was the 
matter. At last ho discovered that Ussher and Feemy had gone 
out walking, — ^that Thady had got drunk, and had gone after 
them ; and he was inquiring whether he had gone towards Mohill, 
or towards Ballycloran, which none of them knew, when the three 
came in sight. 

Father John instantly walked up to them, and if he had learnt 
it from nothing else, eoon discovered from Feemy'a tears, that 
something was the matter. 

** How are you, Thady ? " he said, putting out his hand to take 
the young man s, which was given with apparent reluctance; **how 
are you ? is there anything wrong, that Feemy is crying so ? " 

** Oh, you know. Father John, there ia a d — d deal wrong, and 
Cve jist told the Captain what it ia, that's all. 111 not have the 
jirl humbugged any longer^ that's all," 

** There must be a great deal wrong, Thady, when you*d ci 
that way before me" 

** I can t be picking my "words now, for priest or parson,** 

They were now surrounded by the whole crowd out of 
houae, who were staring and gaping, and absolutely shocked 
Thady' a impudence to his friend and priest Feemy was sobbing 
and ou Ussher ofifering her his arm to take her from the ctowq 

"By G^^l" exclaimed Thady, ** it ^ou V>i\OaV\v^Tsi%KEi^ \ 
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•gain, 111 nivei' call you Bisther, or shall you iver call me brother ; 
80 now choose betwixt ub." 

Feemy dropped her hand from Ussher's arm, but turning to the 
priest, she said, " For heaven's sake take him away. Father John, 
he's drunk!" 

" Drunk or sober, you may choose now ; it's either me or him ; 
but if you disgrace yourself, you shall not disgrace me ! " 

Father John took Feemy's arm on his, and telling the people 
to go back to their dancing, laid his hand on Thady's shoulder, 
and said, 

" At any rate, Thady, come a little out of this ; if you must, 
speak to your sister in that way, you don't wish all the parish to 
hear what youVe saying." 

"What matthers. Father John ; what matthers? Shure they've 
all heard too much already ; — don't they all say she's the black- 
guard's misthress ? " 

" Oh, Thady, how can you repeat that word of me ? '* sobbed 
the poor girl. 

" Why did you let them say it ? Why don't you tell the man y 
that's, blackening your name while he's desaving you, to be laving 
you now, and not following you through the country like a curse?" 

By this time the whole party, consisting of Father John, the 
two young men, and Feemy, were walking on rapidly towards 
Ballycloran. Feemy was crying, but saying nothing. Ussher was 
silent, although Thady was heaping on him every term of abuse 
he could think of; — and Father John was in vain attempting to 
moderate his wrath. Thus they continued until they came to the 
avenue leading up to the house, and on Ussher's proceeding with 
them through the gate, Thady put himself in the way, stopping him. 

" You'll not come a step in here. Captain, if I know it ; you 
might follow us along the road, for I couldn't help it, — ^but, by 
G — d, you don't come in here ! " 

'* Nonsense, man ; do you think I'll stop out for a drunken man's 
riot ? let me pass." 

" Set a foot in here, you blackguard, and I'll stretch you ! " 

Thady had an alpine in his hand, and was preparing to strike a 
blow at the Captain, exactly on the spot where Keegan had struck 
him, when the priest pushed his burly body in between them. 
** I'll have no blows, boys, at any rate while I'm with you ; put 
your stick down, Thady,"* and he forced the young man's stick 
down; "run up to the house, Feemy, and get to bed; I'll see 
you in the morning." Feemy, however, did not mo^ft. " "^^^ ^ 
Captain Ussher, I am not saying a wotd ou fti% X£i^\X.«t^ ^^x^^-^^^ 
or Qtber, for f don't w^U know how the c^woti^X X^^^wxr-^"^^ ^ 
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you tliink it'fl well to be forcing your way in here, when the 
master desires you not?'* 

" But, Mr, McGrath, Tve yet to learn that this drunken fellow 
13 master here ; besides, I suppose it is not a pnrt of his project to 
roh me of my horse, which ia in his father's stable." 

Tbady was at length persuaded to allow Ussher to go to the 
stables for hia horse, and the Captain, after what had passed, dii 
not now wish to go into the house. He was, however, going uj 
to Feemy to shake hands with her, wben the priest caught him b; 
the arm, saying, — 

" AVhy would you anger a drunken man, and that too, when 
the feeling in his heart is rigbt ? Ill tell you wbat, Captain, if 
what that young man fears is true^ you're almost as much worse 
than him as vice is than virtue.'* 

" Spare me your sermon now. Father John ; if I see you 
to-morrow Til hear it in patieoce," and he galloped down the avenue, 

Thady and Feemy went into the bouse, and wo hope each got 
to bed without further words; and Father John walked slowly 
home, thinking of all the misery he saw in store for his parish- 
lonera at EiiUycloran* 
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CHAPTER XIV 

DENIS M*GOVEIlY*S TIDINQSi 




As 60011 as he had finished his breakfast on the morning after 
night's events just reeordeih Father John took his hat and stick, and 
walked down to Drumana, still charitably intent on finding some 
means to soften, if he conld not averts the stonii which he saw 
must follow the scenes he had witnessed on tlie previous evening. 
Ussher woidd have considered it want of pluck to stay away be- 
cause Tbady had told him to do so; Feemy aleo woidd encourage bis 
visits, and would lean more to her lover than lier brother— especially 
as her father, if it were attempted to make him aware of the state 
of the case, would be sure to take Feemy's part. Father Johi 
felt it would be impossible to induce the old man to desire Ussh 
to discontinue his visits, and he waa contident that unless he dl 
BO, the Captain would take advantage of the unfortunate state 
affairs at IJallycloran, and consider himself as an invited guest, in 
Bpiie of the efforts Tbady might make to indulge liim to leave it. 
^ut what the priest ma«t feared was, that the unlortunate 
would be ijidaced to go off with bei io\<it, v^VoV^ Vxi.^^ 
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inch circumstances would never marry h^r ; and his present object 
was to take her out of the way of such temptation. Father John 
gave Feemy credit for principles and feelings sufficiently high to 
prevent her from falling immediately into vice, but he at the same 
time feared, that with the strong* influence Ussher had over her, 
he might easily persuade her to leave her home, partly by pro- 
mising at some early time to marry her, and partly by threatening 
her with desertion. He thought that if weie she at present 
domiciled at Mrs. McKeon's, Ussher might then be brought to 
hear reason, and be made to understand that if he was not con- 
tented to propose for and marry Feemy, in a proper decent 
manner, he must altogether drop her acquaintance. 

He was not far wrong in the estimate he formed of both their 
characters. Though Ussher loved Feemy, perhaps as well as he 
was ever likely to love any woman, circumstances might easily 
have induced him to give her up. It was the impediments in the 
way, and the opposition he now met with, which would give the 
affair a fresh interest in his eyes. He certainly did not intend to 
marry the poor girl ; had she had sufficient tact, she might, perhaps, 
have persuaded him to do so ; but her fervent love and perfect 
confidence, though very gratifying to his vanity, did not inspire 
him with that feeling of respect which any man would wish to 
have for the girl he was going to marry. I do not say that his 
premeditated object had been to persuade her to leave her home, 
but Father John was not far wrong in fearing, that unless steps 
were taken to prevent it, it would be the most probable termination 
to the whole affair. 

With regard to Feemy, he was quite right in thinking that her 
love of Ussher was strong enough to induce her to take almost 
any step that he might desire ; and that that love, joined to her 
own obstinacy and determined resistance to the advice of those 
to whom she should have listened, was such as to render it most 
unlikely that she should be induced to give him up ; but though 
he so well understood the weakness of her character, he was not 
aware of, for he had had no opportunity of trying, its strength. 

As long as Feemy had her own way, as at the present time she 
had, she would, as we have seen, yield entirely to her strong love; 
but this was not all; had circumstances enabled her friends to 
remove her entirely out of Ussher's way, and had they done so, 
hor love would have remained the same; her passion was so strong, 
tliat it could not be weakened or strengthened by absence or 
opposition. When Father John calculated that by ^OQ<i xcassa.'^'^- 
ment Ussher might be brought to TeVmc\vx\^Yfe^Ti\^,\v^^^^^'^^^ 
but he was far from right, when lie iTaougViX. \)[i%X.^^^^'^ ^qn^^^^^ 
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tftagM to forget him. She literally cared for no one but him ; 
life had been so dull before she knew him, and so full of inters 
eince — he so nearly came up to her beau ideal of what a 
should be, for she had seen, or at any rate had known, no better — 
be BO greatly excelled her brother and father, and was bo much 
better looking than young Cassidy, and so much more spirited than 
Frank McKeon, that to her young heart he was all perfection. 

She had lately been vexed, tormented, and even frightened i but 
her fear was merely that Ussher did not love her as she did him — 
that he might be made to leave her ; and she was learning to hate 
Ijer brother for opposing^ as she would have aaid^ the only source 
of her happiness, Aa to being induced by pnulence or pToj^riety 
to be cool to her lover — as to taking the first step herselt" towards 
making a breach between thera^ — nothing that her brother or the 
priest had said, nothing that they could ever say, could either 
make her think of doing so, or think that it con Id be advisable, 
or in any way proper, that she should do so. For this strong 
feeling Father John did not give our heroine credit; but he still 
felt that she was headstrong enough to make it a very difficult 
ta^k for him to manage her in any way. But as his charity was 
unbounded, so were his zeal and courage great. 

His present plan was to induce his friend, Mrs. McKeon, to ask 
Feemy to c^ome over and spend some time with her and her 
daughters at Brumsna. There were difficulties in this ; for, in 
he first place» although Peemy and the Miss McKeons had been 
very good friends, still the reports which had lately been afloat, 
both about her and the affairs of her family, might make Mrs, 
McKeoDj a prudent woman, unwilling to comply with the priest*a 
wishes — though indeed it was not often that she contradicted him 
in anything ; then, after he had talked Mrs, McKeon over, when 
he had aroused her charitable feelings and excited the good nature, 
which, to tell the truth, was never very dormant in her bosom, he 
had the more difficnlt task of persuading Feemy to accept the 
invitation. Not that under ordinary circnmstances she would not 
be willing enongh to go to Mra.'McKeon*«, but at present she would 
be likely to suspect a double meaning in everything. Father John 
had already mentioned Mrs. McKeon's name to her, in reference 
to her attachment to Ueslier: and it was more than probable that if 
he now brought her an invitation from that lady, she would per- 
ceive that the object was to separate her from her lover, and that 
she would obstinately persist in remaining at Bollycloran, 

As Father John was entering Drurasna, he met his curate, 
Callen, and 3fcGoveTy, who, considering that he had only been 
MQdrrled the evening beforef and tliat ii W \i«A u^t \i^^u^Mi€>a% 
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himself, tie Iiad been kept up by his gnests* doing so till four or 
five in the morning, had left his bride rather early; for, according 
to custom, he had slept the first night after hie wedding at his 
wife's house, and, though it was only ten o'clock, he had been on a 
visit to Father Cullen, witn wnom ne was now eagerly talking. 

On the previous evening, when feigning to be asleep, he had 
managed to overhear a small portion of what had passed between 
Thady, Joe Keynolds, and the rest ; but what he had overheard 
had reference solely to Keegan ; for when they began to speak of 
Ussher, everything had been said in so low a voice, that he had 
been unable to comprehend a word. He had contrived, however, 
to pick up something, in which Ballycloran, rents, Keegan, and a 
bog -hole were introduced in marvellous close connection, and he 
was not slow in coming to the determination that he had been 
wrong when he fancied that Ussher was the object against whom 
plots were being formed, and that Keegan was the doomed man ; 
but what was worse still, he was led to imagine that the per- 
petrators of Mr. Keegan's future watery grave were instigated by 
young Macdermot ! He was well aware that Flannelly and Keegan, 
for they were all one, had the greater portion of the rents out of 
Ballycloran, and he now plainly saw that the more active of this 
firm was to be made away with, while collecting, or attempting to 
collect, the rent. 

Denis was puzzled as to what he should do; his conscience 
would not allow the man to be murdered without his interference ; 
he had no great love for Mr. Keegan, and his sympathies were not 
more strongly excited than they had been when he thought Ussher 
was to be the victim. Should he tell Mr. Keegan ? that would be 
setting the devil in arms against his wife's brother — against his 
wife's brother's master — and against his wife's brother's master's 
tenants ; this was too near cutting his own throat, to be a line 
of action agreeable to Denis. Then it occurred to him to have 
recourse again to Father John : but Father John had made light 
of his former warning. Besides, the fact of his having been wrong 
in his last surmises, would have thrown stronger doubts on those 
he now entertained. Father John too was always quizzing him, 
and Denis did not like to be quizzed. After much consideration, 
McGovery resolved to go to Father OuUen, and disclose his secret 
to him ; Father Cullen was a modest, steady man, who would neither 
make light of, or ridicule what he heard ; and if after that Keegan 
was drowned in a bog -hole, it would be entirely off Denis's con- 
science. 

When Father John met the pair, ttey \ia.'^ yji^X \i^«vi $Jl\^^Niss^^^^ 
the subject; Cullen was far from makmg Y\^\i\. ^^ V^\ '^^'^ A^ "^"^ 
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ftrat plaice, be believed every word McGovery told lum, and in tlia 
next, be waa sbocketl, and greatly grieved, that one of his own 
pariabionera, and one also of tbe most respectable of tbem, ahotild 
|je concerned in sucb a business : be felt towards Keegan all the 
abhorrence wbick a very bigoted and ignorant Ruuaan Catholic 
could feel towards a Protectant coDvert, bnt be would have done 
an V tiling to prevent bia meeting bia death by tbe bands, or with ^ 
the connivance, of Tlmdy Macdermot. ^H 

As BOon as Cullen bad heard McC4overy's statement — which, bjH 
the by, bad been made witbout any reference to bis pjrevioiis ■ 
etflteiiient to Fatlier John, or bis warning to Captain Ussher^he 
determined to tell it all to tbe parish priest, and to take McGovery 
with hiiu. This plan did nut, however, snit Denis at all, and 
be used all bia eloquence to peranade Father Cnllen, that if he 
told Mr. McGratb at all, be, iJenis, had better not make one of 
the party ; and be was at the moment considering wliat excuse he 
conld give for refusing to go into tbe priest'a cottage, when they 
met Father John on the road coming into Prumsna. 

Denis waa greatly disconcerted, — bnt Cnllen, full of bie news 
and as eager to communicate it as if it bad been arranged dcfinitelj 
that Keegan was to be pnt into tbe bog-bole at noon precisely^ 
was very glad to see bim, and inatantly opened bis biKlget. 

** Fra very glad to meet you this morning, Mr. McGrath/* he 
began, " and it's well since you're out so early^ that it's not th a 
other way you went, — ^for I'd beea greatly bothered if I hadiij^| 
found you/' ^^B 

" But here I am, you aee, — and if it waa only after me you were 
going, I suppose you can turn, for I'm going to Drumsna." 

** Ob to be sure I can j don't yon be going, Denis McGovery." 
Denis bad taken off bis hat, and muttering something about bis 
wife, and " good morning, yer riverence/' was decamping towards 
Ballycloran* 

*'Wby, man," said Father John, ** what buainess have you bo 
far from your wife at this hour of tbe morning, after your wedding? 
Have you been to take tbe two pigs home ? " 

" He, be, Father John, you'll niver have done with them pigs I — 
Bnt tlie wife'll be waiting for rae, and, a a yer riverence says, 
mustn't be baulking her tbe first morning/' 

^* Stay a wliile, — as you've come so far witbout her, you can eto 
a moment/' 

'* Ob yes/' said Oullen , " wait till you've told Mr. McGratl 
what you told rae/* | 

Denis was iin wUl'mgly obliged to remain, and repeat to Falbd 
^olfn tbe whole story he had told Cullen. '£\io\i^\i.Vi^ ^q>iVvL Wtdl^ 
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tell why timself, he softened down a little the strong assurance he 
had given Cullen that Thady himself had heen urging the boys to 
make away with Keegan. Father John listened to all in silence, 
till Denis ended by wishing " that the two young men got home safe 
last night, and that there war nothing worse nor harder than words 
betwixt them." 

** Get home safe, you fool ! " answered Father John, " and why 
wouldn't they? — don't you know the difference yet, between 
a few foolish words, said half in fun, and a quarrel ? To be sure 
they got home safe ; — and let me tell you, Denis, for a sensible 
fellow as you pretend to be, you'd be a deal better employed 
minding your business, th^n thinking of other people's quarrels, 
or trying to pick up stories of murders, and heaven knows what 
— filling your own mind and other people's too with foolish fears, 
for which there are no grounds. And now, if you'd take my 
advice, you'll go home, and leave your betters, to take care of 
themselves, for you'll find it quite enough to take care 'of yourself; 
— and mind, McGovery, if I find this cock and bull story of yours 
gets through the country, so as to reach Mr. Keegan's ears, or to 
annoy Mr. Macdermot, I shall know where it came from; and 
perhaps you're not aware, that a person inventing such a story as 
you've been telling Mr. Cullen, might soon find himself in Garrick 
Gaol." 

It would be impossible to say whether OuUen was most astonished, 
or McGovery disconcerted, by Father John's address. 

" But," began Cullen, ** if the man really heard the plan proposed, 
Mr. McGrath, arid if Mr. Thady was one of them — " 

" Ah, nonsense, Cullen." 

" But I haven't invented a word. Father John," said McGovery ; 
*• I heard it every word ; and shure, afther hearing it all with my 
own ears, was I to let the man be shot into a bog -hole, without 
saying a word to no one about it. Father John?" 

"Ah, you're a nice boy, Denis, — and why did you pass my gate 
to come all the way down to Father Cullen, to tell him the dread- 
ful tale ? why didn't you come to me, eh — when you knew, not 
only that I was nearer you than Mr. Cullen, but also nearer to tht 
I)lace where all this was to happen ?" 

" Why then. Father John, not to tell you a lie, it is because 
you do be going on with your gagging at me so." 

" Nonsense, man ; — how can you say you are not going to lie, 
when you know you've a lie in your mouth at the moment." 

" Sorrow a lie is there in it at all. Father John, — I wish the 
tongue of me had been blistered this moiiim^^ \^^W^ "V ^^^ ^ 
word of it" 
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" I wiah it Lad been. Wby, Oallen, it was only last niglit that 
Be wanted to persuade me that a lot of boya were to meet at 
place where he waa married, to agree to murder Ussher; and 
hear the man, you'd tbiuk it was all arranged, who waa to strike' 
the blow and all ; and now here he ia with you, with a similar 
etory about Kecgan ! He was afraid to come to me, because he 
knew he'd half Immbnjnrged me with his other story last night." 

** But I toll you, Fitther John, I heard it all with my own ears 
this time." 

"And I tell yon, you were dreaming. Do you think yon'< 
mako me believe that such a young gentleman as Mr. That 
would turn murderer all of a sudden ? Kow go home, and taki 
my advice ; if you don't want to find yourself in a worse scraps 
than Captain Uasher, or Mr. Keegan, don't repeat each a tale 
that to any one." 

McGovery sneaked off with his tail, allegorically speakin 
between his legs. He didn't exactly know what to make of it 
for though, as has been before said, he did not wish on this occasioi 
to make Father John the depositary of his fears, he did not exped 
even from him to meet with such total discomfiture. He consolei 
himself, however, with the recollection that if anything did happe; 
now, either to the revenue officer or the attorney, — ^and he almni 
hoped there would, — he could fairly say that he had given warning 
and premonitory tidings of it to the parish priests, which, if 
attended to, might have prevented all harm. With this conifortabli 
feelhig, to atuiie for Father Joho's displeasure, and now not qui 
sure whether he had overheard any alliiaion last night to Keegan 
and a bog-hole or not, he returned to hie wife. 

As soon aa he was gone, Cullen, as much surprised as McGovery 
at the manner in which Father John had received the story, asked 
him if he thought it was all a lie. 

** Perhaps not all a lie," answered the pnest ; " perhaps he beard 
eomething about Keegan — not very flattering to the attorney ; no 
doubt Thady was asking the boys about the rent, and threatenini 
them with Keegan as a receiver over the property, or Bomethini 
uf that sort ; and very likely one of those boys from Drnmleesl 
rfaid something about a bog-hole, which may be Thady didn' 
reprove as he ought to have done, I*ve no doubt it all came about 
in that way, — but that fellow with his tales and his Btories, will 
get his ears cut off some of these days, and serve him right. \Miy 
he wanted yesterday, to make mo believe that these fellows who 
^re to drown Keegan this morningi were to shoot Ussher last 
wgkt' He'a just the fellow to do more harm in the country thau 
sU the stUk, if he were Jiatened to.^ — ^NVelA, GTaM^ik^ ^^^<id'ft.^,ria 
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going into Mr. McKeon's here ;" — and Cnllen went away quite 
satisfied with Father John's view of the affair. 

Not so, Father John. For Thady's sake — to screen his character, 
and because he did not think there was any immediate danger — 
he had given the affair the turn which it had just taken; but he 
himself feared — ^more than feared — felt sure that there was too 
much truth in what the man had said. Thady's unusual intoxica- 
tion last night — his brutal conduct to his sister — to Ussher, and to 
himself — the men with whom he had been drinking — his own 
knowledge of the feeling the young man entertained towards 
Keegan, and the hatred the tenants felt for the attorney — all these 
things conspired to convince Father John that McGovery had too 
surely overheard a conversation, which, if repeated to Keegan, 
might probably, considering how many had been present at it, 
give him a desperate hold over young Macdermot, which he would 
not fail to use, either by frightening him into measures destructive 
to the property, or by proceeding criminally against him. Father 
John was not only greatly grieved that such a meeting should 
have been held, with reference to its immediate consequences, but 
he was shocked that Thady should so far have forgotten himself 
and his duty as to have attended it. But with the unceasing 
charity which made the great beauty of Father John's character, 
he, in his heart,* instantly made allowances for him ; he remembered 
all his distress and misery — his want of friends — his grief for 
his sister— his continued attempts and continued inability to relieve 
his father from his difficulties; and he determined to endeavour 
to screen him. 

His success with McGovery, whom he had made to disbelieve 
hi? own senses, and with Cullen, who was ready enough to take 
his superior's views in any secular affair, had been complete ; and 
he did not think that either would now be likely to repeat the 
story in a manner that would do any injury. We shall, in a short 
time, see what steps he took in the matter with Thady himself. 
In the meanwhile, we will follow him into Mrs. McKeon's house, 
at whose door he had now arrived. 




When Fatlier Jolin opened the wicket gate leading into the stnaU 
garden wliicli eeparated Mrs. McKeon's house from the atreet, he 
saw lier hiiBband standing in the open door-way, ruminating. 
Mr. McKeon was said to be a comfortable man, and he looked 
to he so; he was something between forty-five and fifty, about 
aix feet two hlgh^ with a gopd -humoured red face. He was 
inclined to be corpulent, and w^ould no doubt have followed his 
inehnation had he not accustomed himHelf to continual bodily 
activity. He was a great eater, and a very great drinker; it is 
said he could put any man in Connaught under the table, and carry 
himaelf to bed eoher. At any rate he was never seen drank, and 
it was known that he had often taken fifteen tumblera of punch 
after dinner, and rumour told of certain timea when he had made 
up and exceeded the score. 

He was comfor table in means as well aa in appearance* Tliough 
Mr. I\IcKeon had no property of his own, he was much better off 
than many around him tliat had. He had a large farm on a pro- 
fitable lease ; he underlet a good deal of laud l>y con-acre, or corn- 
acre ; — few of my Eiigltah readers will understand the complicated 
misery to the poorest of the Irish which this accursed word 
embraces; — he took contracts for making and repairing roads and 
bridges ; and^ altogether, he contrived to live very well on his 
ways and means. Although a very hard-working man he was a 
bit of a sportsman, and usually kept one or two well -trained 
horses, which, as he was too heavy to ride them himself, he was 
always willing, and usually able, to sell at remunerating prices. 
He was considered a very good hand at a handicap, and under- 
stood well — no one better — the dangerous mysteries of ** knock- 
ing." He was sure to have some animal to run at the difierent 
steeple-chases in the neighbourhood, aud it was generally sup- 
posed, that even when not wirintng his race^ Tony McKeon aeldora 
lost much by attending the meeting. There was now going to be 
a steeple-chase at Garrick-on -Shannon in a few days, and McKeuu 
was much intent on bringing his marc, Playful,— a wicked devi] 
within twenty yards of wdiom no one but Mmself and groom could 
come, — into the field in fine order and condition* In addition to 
this. JMr. McKeon was a very hospitable man, his only failing id 
t^^t respect being Im firm determination and usual practice to 
JBsIcG every mnn that dined with hm OkT\ni\. ^^ '^^'^ V^Xi^t 
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in everything, barring horse-flesh ; was a good Catholic, and very 
fond of his daughters — Louey and Lydia. His wife was a kind, 
good, easy creature, fond of the world and the world's goods, and 
yet not selfish or niggardly with those with which she was blessed. 
She was sufficiently contented with her husband, whose friends 
never came out of the dining-room after dinner, and therefore 
did not annoy her; she looked on his foibles with a lenient 
eye, for she had been accustomed to such all her life; and 
when she heard he had parted with her car in a handicap, or 
had lost her two fat pigs in a knock, she bore it with great 
good -humour. She was always willing to procure amusement 
for her daughters, and was beginning to feel anxious to get 
them husbands; she was a good neighbour, and if she had a 
strong feeling at all, it was her partiality for Father John. Her 
daughters had nothing very remarkable about them to recommend 
them to our attention : they were both rather pretty, tolerably 
well educated, to the extent of a two years' sojourn in a convent 
in Sligo; were both very fond of novels, dancing, ribbons and 
potato cakes ; and both thought that to dance at a race -ball with 
an officer in his regimentals was the most supreme terrestrial 
blessing of which their lot was susceptible. 

We have, however, kept the father too long standing at his own 
door, while we have been describing his family. 

" Well, Father John," said McKeon, " how are you this morn- 
ing?" 

" Why then, as luckily I didn't dine with you, Mr. McKeon, 
I'm pretty much as I usually am, — and, thank God, that's well. 
I'm told you had those poor fellows that were with you last night, 
laid on a mattress, and that you sent them home that way to ' 
Carrick on a country car, and that they couldn't move, leaving 
this at six this morning." 

** Oh, nonsense, Father John ! who was telling you them lies ? " 

" But wasn't it true ? Didn't they ^o home on one of the cars 
off the farm, and young Michael driving them, and they on a 
mattress ?" 

** And sure. Father John, you wouldn't have had me let them 
walk home to Carrick after dinner?" 

" They were little fit for walking, I believe ; why they couldn't 
so much as sit up in the car. Will you never have done, Mr. 
McKeon; don't you know the sin of drunkenness?" 

" The sin of drunkenness ! me know it ! Indeed I don't then. 
When did you ever see me drunk ? Come, vj\i\Q\\ '^^'9* ^ Q,^^^\5i.^^ 
Father John — you or I?** 

''God forgive me, bat I believe Bome \>o^a ^\^ m«^5-^ ^sv^ ^^"^"^^^^ 
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tipsy the first day I ever was in France; and my heftd should 
bavo been lull of other things; And I believe if you were to awim 
in punch it \votildu*t liurt you ; but yon know as weli tt3 I can 
tell you, it's worse tor you to he nittkinjj otlierii drink bo much 
who CAn't bear it as yon can, than if you were hurting yourseliV" 

"And you know, as well as I can tell you, that yourself would 
be the last man to talce the whiskey off the table, as long as vhe 
lads that were with you chose to be driuldug it; and I think when 
I sent them boys of!' to Carrick as comfortably aaleep as if they 
were in bed, eo that they wouldn't be too late at business this 
morning, I acted by them aa IM wish anybody to act by me if 
I had an accident; and if that an't being a good Christian, I don^t 
know what is. So lave off preaching. Father John, and come 
round to the stAbles, till I bIiow you the mare that'll win at 
Carrick ; at least, it '11 be a very good nag that 11 take the Bhine 
out of her." 

'*! hope you'll win, Mr, IMcKeon, in spite of your villany in 
tnaldng those young fellows drunk. But I'll not look at the mar© 
jast at present ; more by token I'm told Bhe'a not very civil to 
raorDing visitors.'* 

" Arrah, nonsense, man I she's as quiet a mare as ever went 
over a fence, when Bhe's well handled/' 

" But you see I can't handle her well j and as I want to see the 
good woman that owns yon, if you please, I'll go into the houee 
instead (.>f into the stabl e/ * 

"Well every man to bis choice; and Til see Playful get her 
gallop. But I tell you what. Father John, if you don't mind what 
you're after with Mrs. McKeon, I'll treat you a deal worse than I 
did those two fellows I sent home to Carrick on a mattress." 

8o Mr, McKeon walked off to superintend the trainini^ of his 
mare ; and the priest, in spite of the marital caution he had received, 
walked into the dining-room, where he knew that at that hour he 
fihould probably find the mother and daughters surrounded by their 
bouaehuld cares. 

\Vheutho usual greetings were over, and the two girls had na' 
all the pnrticnlars of Mary Brady's wedding, and iMrs. McKi 
had got through her usual gossip, Father John warily began 
eubject respecting which he Wnas so anxious to rouse his friend'a 
50 ft sympatliies. 

Mrs. McKetm bad gone bo far herself as to ask htm whether 
atiything had been settled yet at Bally cloran, about IJssher, and 
whether Le thought that the young man really intended to marry 

2%e way this qnoation. was asked, waa a gt^sOL ^Jtfi.w\\^wt \.«a^%}Cti^ 
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John's hopes. If there had been any kindly feelings torrards poor 
Feemy at the moment in her breast, she would have called her by 
her name, and not spoken of her as "the girl;" it showed that 
Mrs. McKeon was losing, or had lost, whatever good opitiioti she 
might ever have had of Feemy : and when Louey ill-naturedly 
added, " Oh laws ! — ^not he — the man never thought of her," Father 
John felt sure that there was a slight feeling of triumph among the 
female McKeons at the idea of Feemy's losing the lover of whom, 
perhaps, she had been somewhat too proud. 

Still, however, he did not despair ; he knew that if they Spoke 
with ill-nature, it atose from thoughtlessness — and that it w&s, at any 
rate with the mother, only necessary to point out to her the benefit 
she could confer, to arouse a kindly feeling within her. 

" I think you're wrong there, Miss Louey," said Father John ; 
" I think he not only did think of her — but does think of her ; and 
1*11 tell you what I know,' that if Feemy Macdermot had the great ^ 
blessing which you have, and that is a kind, good, careful mother . 
to the fore, she'd have been married to him before this." 

"But, Father John," said the kind, good, careM mother, "what 
is there to prevent them marrying, if he's ready ? I always pitied 
Feemy being left alone there with her father and brother ; but if 
Captain Ussher is in earnest, I don't see how twenty mothers would 
make it a bit easier for her." 

" Don't you, Mrs. McKeon ! — then it's little you know the advan- 
tage your own girls have in yourself. Don't you think a man 
would prefer taking a girl from a house where a good mother gave 
signs that the daughter would make a good wife, than from one 
where there was no one to mind her but a silly old man, and a young 
one like Thady? — a very good young man in his way, but not very 
fit, Mrs, McKeon, to act a mother's part to a girl like Feemy." 

" That's true enough ; but then why did she make all the world 
believe he was, engaged to her, if he wasn't? — And if he wasn't, 
why did she let him go on as though he was^ being at all hours, 
I'm told, with her at Ballycloran? — and if they are not to be married, 
why does her brother let him be coming there at all ? I know 
you're fond of them. Father John, and I'd be sorry to think ill of 
your friends ; but I must say it begins to look odd." 

" You're right any how, in saying I'm very fond of them ; indeed 
I am, and so is yourself, Mrs. McKeon ; and I know, though you 
speak in that way to me, you wouldn't say anything that could 
hurt the .poor girl, any wher^ but just among ourselves. If it 
wasn't in a kind mother, with such a heaitas»^^oxixc>NN\\, — '^^^^^'^''^^ 
in one she'd known so long, — in wlvoxw coxxV^ tw -^^ort \fiL^'CcjKvw>.^^'fc 
friendless girl, like Feemy, expect lo^iv^ a. i^Y^^^Y" 
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"God forbid I should hurt her, Father John! And indeed Vi 
befriend her if I knew how ; hut don't you think, yourself now, she'a ' 
played a foolish game with that young man?" 

*' Why, as I never w^as a young lady in love, I can*t exactly say 
how a young lady in love should behave ; but, my dear woman, look 
at it this w^ay ; I suppose there's no harm in Peemy wishing to 
get herself married, more than anyother yonng lady?" 

'* Oh ! dear no, Father John ; quite right she should." 

" And every one seems to think this Captain Ussher would be a 
proper match for her," 

" Why, barring that he*8 a Protestant, of conrse he*s a very good, 
match for her/' 

*' Oh I aa to his being a Protestant, we won't mind that now. 
Well then, Mrs, McKeon, under these circumsUnces, what could 
Feemy do better than encourage this Captain ?" . 

" I never blamed her for encouraging him ; only she should not 
have gone the length she has, unless he downright proposed for her." 

"But he baa downright proposed for her." 

" No ! Father John," eaid Louey. 

**Has he though, really!" exclaimed Lyddy. 

'*Then, why, in the name of the blesBed Virgin, don't he marry 
her?" eaid the mother. 

^* That's poor Feemy 's difficulty, you see, Mrs, McKeon. Now 
if any man you approved of were to make off with Miss Lyddy'a 
heart — and I^m sure ehe^U never give it to any one you don't 
approve of- — why of course he'd naturally come t<3 you or her father, 
and the matter would be settled; but Feemy has no mother for him 
to go to, and her father, you know, can^t mind such things now," 

*' But she has a brother ; in short, if he meant to marry her, iti 
would soon be done. Whore there's a will, there's a way, 

" But that's where it ia; you know young men, and what they are, 
a deal better than I do; and yon can understand that a yonng man 
may propose to a girl, and be accepted, and afterwards shiUy shally 
about it, and perhaps at last change his mind altogether — merely 
because the girFs friends don't take care that the affair is regularly 
and properly carried on; now isn't that so, Mrs, McKeon?" 

" Indeed, Father John, it's all true/' 

^* Well, that's just Feemy's case; may be^ after, a? you say, 
having given the young man so much encouragement, she'll losa^ 
him because she has no mother to keep him steady as it were, anc 
fix him J and no blame to her iu the matter either, is there, Mrai 
McKcou?" 

" ly/jv. If you look at it iu tliat way, of course, she*8 not 
a^i/e/j to blame,** 



* 
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" Of course not," said Father John, obliged to be satisfied with 
this modicum of applause ; " of course not; but it's a pity for the 
poor girl." 

" You think he'll jilt her altogether, then ?" 

" I don't think he means it yet ; but I think he will mean it 
soon, — unless, indeed, Mrs. McKeon, you'd befriend lier now." 

"Me, Father John!" 

" If you'd take a mother's part with her for a week or so, it ^ 
would all be right ; and I don't know a greater charity one Chris- 
tian could do another this side the grave, than you could do her." 

" What could I do. Father John ? " said the good woman, — 
rather frightened, for she would now be called on to take some 
active part in the matter, which perhaps she might not altogether 
relish; — "what could I do? You see Bally cloran is three miles 
out of this, and I couldn't always be up there when Ubc^her was 
coming. • And though I believe' I'd be bold enough where one of 
my own girls was concerned, I'd be shy of speaking to a man like 
Captain Ussher, when it was no business of my own." 

" As for that, I believe you'd never want wit or spirit either, to 
say what you'd wish to say to any man, and that in the very best 
manner. It's true enough, though, you couldn't be always up at 
Bally cloran; but why couldn't Feemy be down at Drumsna?" — 
Father John paused a minute, and Mrs. McKeon said nothing, 
but looked very grave. — ** Now be a good woman, Mrs. McKeon, 
and ask the poor girl down here for a fortnight or so ; I know 
Lyddy and Louey are very fond of their friend, and Feemy 'd be 
nice company for them ; and then as you are acquainted with 
Captain Ussher, of course he'd be coming after his sweetheart; 
and then, when Feemy is under your protection, of course you'd 
speak to him in your own quiet lady -like way ; and then, take my 
word for it, I'd be marrying them in this very room before 
Christmas. Wouldn't we have dancing up stairs, eh. Miss Louey?" 
— Mrs. McKeon still said nothing. — " And even supposing Ussher 
did not come down here, and nothing was done, why it would be 
evident the match was not to take place, and that Ussher was a 
blackguard ; then of course Feemy must give up all thoughts of 
him. And though, maybe, she'd grieve awhile, it would be 
better so than going on as she is now up at the old place, with no 
one to give her any advice, or tell her what she ought to do or 
say to the man. Any way, you see, it would be doing her a kind 
service. Come, Mrs. McKeon, make up your mind to be a kind, 
good neighbour to the poor girl ; and do yon. 'an^ NJck^ Vw<i '^QVi;:^^ 
ladies go up to Ballycloran, and ask hex to coxcka ^^^ii wA «^««^ 
a week or two with you here." 
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" But perhaps/' said Louey, ** Feemy won't like to leave Eally- 
cloran, and come bo far from her beau ; because elie couldn't see 
liim lie re as she does there, you know. Father John/' 

'^ Why, Miss Louey, I don't think yon know how she sees \nm. 
I believe he goes and calls there, much as you'd lilie your beau to 
come and call here, if you had one/* 

*' Indeed, Father John, wlien I do have one, I hope I shall 
manage better than to be talked about as much as she is, any way. 
I bardly think it would do to ask her at present, mother. Yoa 
know Mr. Ga^Tier ia to be here the night of the race-ball, and 
we've only the one bed/' 

" Come, come, Miss Louey, I didn't expect to hear you say^ 
word agaiuBt your old friend ; why should you be leas goi ^~ 
natured than your mother ? You see she's thinking how she 
best do what I'm aalting/' 

** Aa for 'i/ld friends," said Louey, " I and Miss Macdermot were 
never so very intimate ; and as for being ill-natured, I never was 
told before that 1 was more ill-natured than mother. But of course 
mamma will do as she likes, only she can't very well turn Mr, 
Gayner out of the house after having asked him to come for the 
races, that's all : " and Miss Louey flounced out of the room. 

'* Come, Mra. McKeon," continued Father John, '* think of the 
benefit this wotilr" be to Feeray ; and you can't have any real 
objection ; the rnoe-ball ia only for one night, and the girls will 
be too tired after that, to think very much ssf sleeping together/* 

** But you aeem to forget — very likely Mr. McKeou wouldn't 
like my asking her; you know I couldn't think of doing it without 
asking him/' 

'* Oh ! Mrs, McKeon, that's a good joke I You'll make me 
believe, won't you, that you're not as much niiatress of your own 
house as an^ ivonian in Ireland ? Aa if Mr. McKeon would inti 
fere with your asking any ooe you pleased to your own house/' 

**But you ftee the girls are against it/' 

" I hope they are not against anything that would be charitable 
and kind in iheir mother; but if they were, I'm quite sure their 
mother shouldn't give way to them* Wouldn't you be glad to 

[have Miss Feemy here a short time, Miss LA^ddy ?'* 
I " Indeed, I'd have no ohjection, if mamma pleases, Father John*" 
" There, you see, Mrs. McKeon ;— I atii alraid I said sometli 
rude wdiich set Miss Louey 's back up, bat I um sure in her hi 
she'd be glad of anything that would be of service to Fee 
Come, Mrs, McKeon, will you drive over to Ballycloran thia 
momng, and ask hetV 
"Bat auppose she wou t come'*'' 
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*• Then it won't be your fault ; — you can tell het it's just for the 
races and the ball you're asking her — that she may see Mr. 
McKeon's horde win the race, and dance with Ussher at the ball 
afterwards. Oh ! if you mean ' her to come, she'll come fast 
*»nough ; — let you alone for carrying your point when you're in 
earnest. I know your way of asking, when you don't mean to 
take a refusal ; — and to give you your due this day, I never heard 
you give an invitation you didn't mean to be accepted." 

" Well, Father John, as you think it will be of so much service 
to Feetoy, and as, as you say, she has no mother, poor girl, of her 
own, and no female friend that she can look to, I'll ask her over 
here. But it mustn't be for a week or a fortnight, but till the 
affair of Captain Ussher is finally settled. And if the girl behaves 
herself as she ought, when once she is here, Tony won't see her 
wronged by any man." 

"That's my own friend!" said Father John with tears in his 
eyes. " What could any poor J)riest like me do in a parish, if it 
wasn't that there were such women as yourself to help him ? " 

" But, Father John — whisper here," and she took him aside 
into the window, and spoke in a low voice ; " you can't have 
helped hearing the stories people have been talking about Feemy. . 
As I have heard them, of course you must." 

" Heard them ! of course I have — but you know what lies get 
talked abroad." 

" But they say she walks with him after dark ; and goes in and 
out there at Bally cloran, at all hours, just as she pleases. Of 
course I can have none of those doings here." 

*' Of course not ; it is because she has no one there to tell her 
what is right or wrong that I wish her to be here. Of course 
you have regular hours here, and you'll find you'll have no 
difiiculty with her that way." 

"Well, Father John, I've only one more thing to say, and 
you'll answer me that as a priest and a Christian. God knows, I 
wouldn't believe any ill-natured story against any poor girl 
situated as Feemy is ; but you know, such things will get about : 
— people say Ussher speaks of her as his mistress, instead of as 
his wife. Now, Father John, if this unfortunace girl, whom I'm 
ready and willing to help, has done anything really wrong, you 
would not be the means of bringing her into the house with my 
own dear girls I Have you, Father John, told me all you know 
about her attachment to this man?" 

" Indeed then if she was unfit to aaaocivaX*^ m^ ^^xi:t ^c^a», 
Mrs. McKeon, Td be the last man on eatt\i \.o «j^ ^cs^\.^\»:^'>^^ 
iter here. If Feemy baa been impindent \n ^qycv^ ^x^-^ ^^^ "^^^^ 
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tiom Willi tJiaber, it's the moet that with truth can be said agamst 
kher; arid as yoa aik me to tell yon all, Til tell yoa one thing I 
iida*t wiih to mention before the girls/' And Father John told 
er bow Thady harl ^ot drnnk, and insulted Ussher, telling him 
Ot to come to Batfycloran again^ and all that : bat he did not tell 
her how strongly ho suspected that Thady was right in his fears 
for his si»ter, and that hb chief object in getting Feemy away 
from lially^loran was to remove her as fkr as possible from 
Usshcr*M inHiience. 

" Well, Father John, 111 go to Ballyclorsn, and ask her here ; 
I »iipf»oBO bIio*I1 hardly be ready to come to-day, but if she pleases, 
111 <lrivM over again for her after to-morrow. I'll go now and talk 
Louey uvor, for you and she seem to have quarrelled somehow/' 

*'An(l God bleart you, Mrs» McKeon; it's yourself is a good 
woinari ; und yoxi never did a kinder action than the one you*re 
going to tio lhi« inuruing I'* and Father John took his leave. 

T1j*i fireiiltfast party at Bullycloran the morning after the wed- 
ding was not a very lively one; indeed the meals at Bally- 
rlonin Moldom were very gay, but this was more than usually 
Huinhrn, 

Larry was lirooding over Keegan's threats, his fears that Thady 
meant io betray liim into the atturney*8 hands, and his determina- 
tion never from that day forth to stir from his fireeide, lest tlie 
horrid niyrtnidons of the law should f>ouuce upon him. 

l^Vomy wm inlent on the Instilts w^htch had been offered to her 

lovor, mid lojr temper was somewhat eoured by the remembrance 

that she had not olTected her purpose of qnestiouiiig Ussher about 

hi» intetilionR. Thmly, however, was the blackest looking of the 

family h'virv thing was dark within his breast. He thought of 

the nifftuoH with whum lie had leagued himself; and though pre- 

vinuwly Ih^ hail only ctinsidered tliem as poor, hard used, somewhat 

■lavvlfsH ehivrneters. they now appeared to him everything that was 

ini»[Uitou<^ and baiL Secret nmrder was their object — black, foul, 

midnight murder — and he was sworn, or soon w^ould be sworn^ not 

only to hcl|^ them, but to load tJiem on* What he had already 

|done might hang him. He felt his life to be in the powder of each 

of those blftolvguards. with whom, in WTetched eqfuality, he had 

been drinking on the previous evening. And what had led him 

_to thi*? If ho had been wronged and injured, why could not ha 

i^drt^as himself liko other injured men ? If revenge were neces- 

iry (o htm, \\ ' i he not avenge himself like a man, iastead 

WiTutTVi? V ^ to cH^mrtik murder in the dark, like a 

Chi* |K»s)tioii with 
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dispoBition ; he would have given anything for a stand up fight 
with, the attorney with equal weapons ; if it had been sure death 
to both, he would have fought him to the death ; but he had no such 
opportunity ; the dastardly brute had trampled on him when he 
could not turn against him. And then with rancorous hatred he 
thought of the blow that Keegan had struck him, — of the manner 
in which he had insulted his father, and worse than all, of the 
name he had applied to his sister ; and, remembering all this, 
he almost reconciled himself to the only means he had of punish- 
ing the wretch that had inflicted all these .injuries on him. Then 
he thought of Ussher, and the scene which had passed between 
them last night ; he knew he had been drunk, and had but a very 
confused recollection of what he had done or said. He remembered, 
however, that he had insulted Ussher ; this did not annoy bim ; 
but he had a faint recollection of having committed his sister's 
name, by talking of her in his drunken brawl, and of having done, 
or said something, he knew not what, to Father John. 

Though Thady had never known the refinements of a gentle- 
man, or the comforts of good society, still he felt that the fall, 
even from his present station to that in which he was going to 
place himself, would be dreadful. But it was not the privations y 
which he might suffer, but the disgrace, the additional disgrace 
which he would bring on his family, which afflicted him. How 
could he now presume to prescribe to Feemy what her conduct 
should be, or to his father in what way he should act respecting 
the property? He already felt as though he was unworthy of 
either of them, and was afraid to look them in the face. After 
breakfast he wandered forth, striving to attend to his usual 
work, but the incentives to industry were all gone ; he had no 
longer any hope that industry would be of service to him; he 
walked along the hedges and ditches, unconsciously planning in 
his mind the different ways of committing the crimes which he 
really so abhorred, but in which he was about to pledge himself to 
join. He thought, if it should be his lot to murder Keegan, how 
he would accompUsh it. Should it be at night? — or in the day? 
— would he shoot him? — and if he did, would not the powder or 
the gun be traced home to him? — would not his footsteps in the 
bog be tracked and known ? — ^if he struck bim down on the road, 
would not the blood be found on his coat, or his shirt be torn in 
the struggle? — and, above all, would not his own comrades betray 
him? He had, some short time since, heard the whole of a trial 
for murder at Carrick assizes, and though he had not thsxsL ^'«^^ 
particular attention to it, all the horrid de\.«i\. ^tA m^>3sa&\»»R«a» ^ 
the case now came vividly before his mmSia «^^. ^'^ ^«KSNRa. 
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and plotted how, had he in that case been the mnrderer, he would 
hnve foreseen and provided against the diiferent thinga, the 
nntoward accidentB, which then came in evidence against the 
prison cr ; he thonght how mnch more wary he would be than tlie 
])Oor wretch who was then tried, and of what benefit the experience 
he had gained would be to him. Then he remcmbei ed that the prin- 
cipal witness in the case was an iil-ieatured, sulltin-looking fellow, 
who had been called king's evidence — one who, in answering the 
tormenting questions put to him, had appeared almost more miser* 
able than the prisoner himself; — that thia man had been the friend 
and aseistant of the murderer — the eharer and promoter of all hia 
plans — the man who had led him on to the murder— his sworn 
friend. He remembered how it had come out on the trial, that 
the two had for months shared the same bed — tilled in the same 
field^ — eat from the same moaa — and had sinned together in the 
same great sin. Yet this man had come forward to hang hia 
friend I — and Thady shuddered coldly as he thought how likely it 
might be that hia associates would betray him. lie had not slept^ 
eat, and worked with them — he was not leagued to them by equal 
rank, equal wants, and equal sufferings. If that wretched witness 
had been induced to give evidence against the man so strongly 
bound to him, how much more likely that Byrne or Reynolds 
should hang him! or Pat Brady 1 And as Brady's name occurred 
to him, lie remembered Ussher's caution resj)ecting that man, and 
his assurance that he was in Keegan'a pay. If this were true, he 
had already cornniitted the oversight to guard again<^t which he 
had calculated that his superior cunning would be suflkient ; and 
then tlie cold perspiration trickled from his brow, and he abruptly 
stopped, leaning against a bank, to meditate again on the position 
in which he stood. 

It was not that during this time Thady had been abBoIutely 
planning murder. He had not been making any definite scheme, 
to be ciirried into immediate execution against any individnah 
He WAS not a murderer, even in mind or wish ; he would have 
given anything to have driven the idea from his mind, but he 
could not; he could not avoid thinking what he would do, if he 
had resolved to do the deed — hqw the crime would be most safely 
perpetrated — how the laws most cunningly evaded. Then ho half 
resolved to have nothing more to do with Iieynoldfl and his 
followers, and to quiet his conscience while yet he possibly could; 
but the insolence of Keegan, the injuries of Ussher, and the sure 
enmity of those whom he had sworn to join, and now scarcely 
dare f J to (JeBCj% BtiBed hia removsc, and destroyed the resolution 
he/bro it was hnU nmaQ, He t\u>us\il ot GTi\!\«»\Xw^— \\m\. V^ fj.^ 
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not desert his sister; of going to Father John, and confessing all; 
but would Father John befriend him after his late conduct to him?. 
Thus he wandered on, through the whole long morning. Twice 
he returned to the house, and creeping in through the back door, 
got himself a glass of spirits, which he swallowed, and. again sallied 
forth, to find if movement would give him comfort, or his thoughts 
BUggest anything to him in mitigation of his sorrows. 

As he was returning, the third time, for the same bad purpose, 
— for the short stimulus of the dram was the only relief he could 
find to the depression which seemed to weigh him down and make 
his heart feel like a cold lump within him, — and just as he was turning 
from the avenue to the back of the house, he met Ussher walking 
down. He did not know what to do ; he remembered that the 
evening before he had defied this man; he even recollected that he 
had ' arrogantly declared that he should not again set his foot on 
Ballycloran; he had forbad him the house, as if he had been the 
master ; and at the present moment he felt as though he did not dare 
address him, for it seemed to him as if every one now would look 
down on him, as he looked down on himself, — as if every one could 
see what was in his breast, as plainly as he saw it himself. 

This annoyance, however, was of short duration, for Ussher 
passed him with a slight unembarrassed nod, as if nothing had 
passed between them on the previous evening — as if they were still 
good friends, and had met and been talking together but a short 
time before. Ussher had walked by quickly, and there was a look 
of satisfaction or rather gratified vanity in his face; he seemed, 
also, absorbed with the subject of his thoughts; Thady, however, as 
soon as he had passed, took but little notice of him, but walked on 
into the kitchen, at the rear of the house. 

Here, on a small settle by the fireside, where he had been placed 
out of the way by Biddy or Katty, sat a ragged bare -legged little 
boy, known as Patsy, the priest's gossoon ; he was the only assistant 
Judy had in the management of Father John's menage. He ran 
on errands to Drumsna, and occasionally to Carrick-on- Shannon — 
fetched the priest's letters — dug his potatoes — planted his cabbages, 
and cleaned his horse Paul. He had now come up to Ballycloran 
with a message to Thady, and having been desired to stay there 
till he could see him himself, he had been quietly sitting in the 
Idtchen since a little after Thady had first left the house; he now 
jumped up to give his message. 

** Misther Thady, yer honer, Father John says as how hell be 
glad av yer honer'll come down to dinner w\t\v Vivcdl ftX. ^ys.\ ^\AV<!s 
says as how yon must come, Mr. Tbady, \>e;ia.\3i«»^ ^vq*^ ^\sv\. V'^^ 
ate himself, be saya, till you're in itj* • 
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*'For Bhame, Patay I" interposed Biddy, " ptitting tlioae worda 
into his rivereiice*a mouth. l*iii sure thin Father John wasn't 
cursing that way," 

** Faix thin^ ma'am^ thim wor hia very words — * Tell IMr, Thady, 
av he don't come down to the cottage to his dinner this day, divil 
a bit will I ate till be does/" 

" Well, to hear the brat ! " continued Biddy, shocked at the 
indecorous language which was put into her priest'a moutk 

''And who's to he at Father John's else?" said Thady. 

** Sorrow a one av me rightly knows thin, for I wasu^t hearing ; 
all I %vor told wor, I w^arn^t to come out of this widout yer boner,'* 

"But I cau't go to-night, Patsy." 

" But Father John says you must, Mr. Tbady," 

*' Tell Father John, Patsy, that I am very much obliged to him, 
but that Vm not juat w^ell euonghto come out to-night. I couldn't 
go to-night, do you bear; go down and tell bim ao, or he'll be 
waiting dinner.'* 

'» But, Mr, Thady," said the hoy, half sobbing, " Father John 
eaid as how I w^arn*t to come at all widout you." 

** Do as I tell you, you fool ; but mind you tell Father John Tm 
very much obliged to him, only I'm ill." 

" Well," muttered the hoy, at length taking his departure, **I 
blow Father John 41 be very niad, but any w^ay it ain't my fault." 

'rbady was gratified with the iirieat'a invitation, for it show-ed 
til at he at least bad forgiven him j but be did not dare to face him 
by accepting it. 

He got himself another glass of whiskey, and lighting bis pipe, 
sat down to emoke by the kitchen lire ; after he bad been some time 
iitting there, Pat Brady came into the kitchen. Thady, however, 
took no notice, except muttering something in answer to Pat's 
usual salutation. Tiiey remained both Bomo time silent, till at 
last Brady observed that, '* They'd all of them had ilegnnt divarsion 
last night — most of them stayed a power later nor you, Mr. Thady.'* 

This allusion to last night was not at present the subject most 
likely to make Thady talk freely, so he etill con tinned silent. At 
last Pat said, 

*' Could I spake to yon a moment, Mr. Thady ? " 

" Spake out— what is it ? " 

•* Oh, it's business, yer boner ; it's something about moneys 
wouldn't you step out to the rint-oflSce ? " 

" Don't you see Pm just going to dinner; besides, I ain't well— 
it'll keep till to-morrow, I suppose ?" 

''JSut it won't keep, Mr. Thady " 
At this moment, Biddy, who had \>e©ti ts^vo^^ %am^ wck^3^^% 
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viands out of a big black pot and transferring them to a dish, went 
out of the kitchen with them on her road to the dining-room, and 
Pat took the opportunity of whispering to his master that, "the 
boys wor to meet at MuLready's on the next evening." 

" What of that ? '* answered Thady ; " I suppose some of them 
meet there mostly every night ? " 

** But to-morrow's the night, Mr. Thady, when yer boner's to be 
inisheated among us sworn brothers." 

" I shan't be in it at all to-morrow, then." 

"Not be in it I why you promised; and the boys is all noticed 
now. Didn't you take the oath, Mr. Thady ? " and he whispered 
down close to his ear. 

" I took no oath about any day. I suppose I needn't come 
before I choose?" 

Biddy now returned, and Thady got up to go to his dinner ; 
Pat followed him, and renewed the conversation in the passage, 
Thady, however, would give no definite promise to come to-morrow, 
or the next day, but said he meant to come some day. Pat 
observed that the boys would be furious — that they would think 
themselves deceived and betrayed — then urged the necessity of 
taking steps to prevent their paying the rent to Keegan — ^hinted 
that Ussher had been with Miss Feemy that morning — and at last 
departed when he found that his master was not in a proper mood 
to be persuaded, remarking that " he would come up again in the 
morning, when perhaps his honer would be thinking better of it, 
and not break his promised word to the boys, as there would be a 
great ruction among them, av he didn't go down jist to spake a 
word to them afther what had passed ; besides, Mr. Thady," he 
added, " av you wor to go back now, some of thim boys as wor 
in it last night, would be going to Jonas Brown's, thinking to get 
the first word agin you — thinking, you know, as how you would 
'peach agin thim, may be." 

After this threat, Pat took his leave, and Thady, with a sad 
heart, and low spirits, which even three glasses of whiskey had 
not raised, went in to dinner. After swallowing a few hasty 
morsels, without speaking either to his father or his sister, he 
returned to the kitchen and again sat there smoking, till one of the 
girls came in, telling him that Father John was on the steps of 
the hall -door waiting for him — that he couldn't come in, but that 
he said he had important business to speak of, and must see Mr. 
Thady. 

" Confound you," muttered Thady, in a low voice, " wlr^ ^^V 
you say I was out ? '* . 

u 
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" Sbnre, you niver told jne, Mr, Tliady.** 

Thady considered a moment, whether he should escape through 
the back door; at last, however, he plucked up hia courage, ami 
weat out to meet the priest. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

PROMOTION. 




► Afl Boon aa Father John Lad gone, Mrs* McKeon prepared 
' persuade her relractory daughter to agree to the propriety of what 
she was going to do with respect to Feemy, and to inform her 
hushand of the visitor she intended to ask to her house ; she had 
not much difficulty with either, for though LoMey was indignant 
when Father John liinted at her want of a beau, she was not 
really ill-natured, and when her mother told her that Father John 
had said that this invitation would be the performance of a Christian 
duty, fihe soon reconciled herself to the prospect of Feemy's com- 
pany, in spite of Mr. Gayner and his bed. And as for Mr, McKeon, 
be seldom interfered with the internal management of his house, 
and when his Bpouse informed him that Feemy was coming to 
Brunisna^ he merely remarked that '* no wonder the poor girl wag 
dull at that old ramshackle place up there, and that though 
Brumsna was dull enough itaelf, it waa a little better than BaJly- 
cloran, especially now the Carrick races were coming on ;" and so 
the three ladies put on their best bonnets and set off on their 
journey of charity* 

Feemy was in her own aitting-room, and was eomewhat more 
neat in her appearance than the last time we saw her there, for 
Uflsher had said he would call early in the morning ; but she was 
employed in tlie same manner as then — sitting over the fire with 
a novel in her hand, when sho heard the sound of the car wheels, 
and on going to the window, saw Mrs. McKeon and her daughters. 

That lady managed her bufiinesa with all the tact and sincerity 
for which Father John had given her credit ; she made no parti* 
cular allusion to Ussher, but merely said that they should have a 
party to the race -course, as Mr. McKeon had a horse to run, and 
that afterwards they should all go to the ball at Carrick ; and Mrs. 
McKeon added, '* You know, Feemy, you'll meet your old friend 
Captain Ussher there/' 

She then assured Feemy how gkd she would be if ahe would 
^iajr a fihurt time at Drumsna» alter t\ve taeea were over, m her 
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iWo daughterly ^ere now at home, and that if she would, she would 
try to make the house as pleasant as possible for her. 

This was all said and done so pleasantly, that Feemy did not 
detect any other motive in her friend's civility than the one which 
W^s apparent, and after a little pressing, agreed to accept the 
invitation. It was agreed that Mrs. McKeon was to call for her 
on the Monday following, when, if her father made no objectiou, 
she would accompany her home to Drumsna. 

As soon as they were gone, Feemy made her father understand 
who had been there, and obtained his consent to her proposed 
visit, which he gave, saying at the time, " Grod knows, my dear, 
whether you'll ever come back, for your brother's determined to 
part with the owld place if he can, in spite of all your poor father 
can say to the contrary." 

She then returned to her room, resuming her novel, and waiting 
with what patience she could for Ussher's coming. About two 
o'clock he made his appearance, and she was beginning gently to 
upbraid him for being so late, when he stopped her, by saying, 

" Well, Feemy, I have strange news for you this morning." 

** Strange news, Myles I what is it ? I hope it's good news." 

Ussher had not quite his usual confidence and ease about him ; 
he seemed as if he had something to say which he almost feared 
to disclose at once, and he did not give Feemy a direct answer. 

" Why, as to that, it is, and it isn't. I suppose it's good news 
to me, — ^at least I ought to think so ; but I don't know what you'll 
think of it." 

Poor Feemy 's face fell, and she sat down on the chair from 
which she had risen, as if she had not strength to stand. Myles 
stood still, with his back to the fire, trying to look as if he were 
not disconcerted. 

" Well, Myles, what is it ? won't you tell me ? " And then, 
when he smiled, she said, "Why did you try and frighten me ?" 

" Frighten you I why you frightened yourself." 

" But what is it, Myles ? " and she walked up to him, and put 
her two hands on his shoulders, and looked up in his face — " what 
is your strange news ? " 

" In the first place, I am promoted to the next rank. I'm in the 
highest now, next to a County Inspector." 

" Oh ! Myles, I'm so glad I but you couldn't but know that 
would be good news to me ; — but what else ? " 

"Why, they've sent me a letter from Dublin, with a lot of blarney 
about praiseworthy energy and activity, and all tk^V— " 

"That's why they've promoted you; \>\il -jou dkwiV. \.<^\aa ^^ 
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" Ko, tlmfa not all : then they say they think there's reAeoll 
why Yd better not stay in this imuiediate neighbourhood." 

" Ah ! I thought 80 ! " exclaimed the poor girl ; " you're to go 
away out of this ! " 

** And they say I*m to commence in the new rank at Cash el, in 
County Tipperary." 

Peemy tor a time remained quiet. She was endeavouring to 
realize to herself the idea that her hjver was going away, and then 
trying in lier mind to compreheud whether it must fuUow naturally, 
as a consequence from this^ that he was going away from her, as 
well as from Dally cloran. Ussher still stood up by the fireplace, 
with the same Bmile on his face. "What he had told Feemy waa 
all true ; he had unexpectedly received an official letter that morn^ 
ing from the Bublin office, complimenting him on his services, 
informing him that he was to he moved to a higher grade, and 
that on his promotion he w^aa to leave Mohill, and take charge of 
the men BtMioned at CaBhel. All this in itself was very agreeable ; 
promotion and increased pay w^ere of course deeirable ; Muhill was 
by no means a residence which it would cause such a man as Ussher 
much regret to leave; and though he had made up his mind not 
to fear any injnry from those among whom he was situated, he 
coidd Dot but feel that he should he more assured of eafety at any 
other place than that at which lie now resided. All this was so 
far gratifying, but still he was perplexed to think what he should 
do about Feemy. It was true lie could leave her, and let her, if she 
chose, break her heart; or he might promise to come back and 
marry her, when he was settled, with the intention of taking no 
fnrtlier notice of her after he had left the place ; — and eo let her 
break her heart that way. But he w^as too fond of her for this ; 
he could not decide w^hat he would do ; and when he came up to 
see her at the present time, the only conclusion to which he could 
bring himself with certainty was this — that nothing Bhould induce 
him to marry her ; but etill he did not like to leave her. 

He was» however, rather perplexed to know what to say to her, 
and therefore preferred waiting to see what turn she herself wouh 
give to the conversation. At length Feemy said, 

" And when do you leave this ?" 

" Oh ! they've given me a month's leave of absence. Tm to 1 
in Cashel in a month." 

Even this seemed a reprieve to Feemy, who at first thought 

that he would have to start immediately, — perhaps that evening ; 

a good deal might be done in a month ; now, however, she regretted 

lAat she had promiBed to go to Mxb, M*Keoa'B, ^ 
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"Then, Myles, you'll not leave this for a month?" 

" I don't know about that ; that depends on circumstances. I' f • 
to run up to Dublin, and a deal to do." 

" But when do you mean to be out of this ?** 

*' Why, I tell you, I haven't settled yet — perhaps immediately 
after the races." 

Again they were silent for some time ; Feemy longed for Ussher 
to say something that might sound at any rate kind ; he had never 
met her before without an affectionate word — and now, on the eve 
of his departure, he stood at the fire and merely answered her 
questions coldly and harshly. At length she felt that this must 
be the time, if ever, for saying to him what she had made up her 
mind to say on the previous evening, when her courage failed her. 
So, plucking up all the heart she could, and blushing at the time 
to the top of her forehead, she said, 

" An't I to go with you, Myles, when you go?" 

Ussher still remained silent ; he did not know how to answer to 
this question. " Come, Myles, speak to me. I know you came down 
to tell me your plans. What am I to do ? You know you must 
settle now, if you're going so soon. What are your plans ?" 

" Why, Feemy, it's not two hours or more since I've received 
the letter ; of course I couldn't think of everything at once. Tell 
me ; what do you think best yourself?" 

" Me ! what do I think ? — you know I'd do anything you bid 
me. Won't you step in and tell father about it?" 

" Oh, you can tell him. I couldn't make him understand it at 
all, he's so foolish." 

Feemy bore the slur on her father without indignation. 

"But, Myles, if you go so soon, am I to go with you?" and 
when after a few minutes he did not answer, — " Speak, Myles, 
an't we to be married before you go?" When she said this, she 
Bat down on the old sofa, looking up into his face, as if she would 
read there what was passing in his mind. That which was passing 
in his mind must be the arbitrament of her fate. 

" Why, Feemy, how can you be so foolish ? — How can we be 
married in eight days' time? I must go, I tell you, in eight days 
from this." 

"But you won't go to this new place then. You'll be back 
here, won't you, before you go to Cashel?" 

" How can I be back again ? — No, I could not be back again 
then ; besides, Feemy, I wouldn't be married in this place after what 
your brother and Father John said to me last m^VjAi* \i ^^ «t^ 
to be married at all, it can't be here." ^^^.^ 

^'Jf we are to be married l" e^cUw^a^'S^evK^^'^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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^e are I Why, Myles, what da you mean?" and ruBhing to him 
ebe i>nrew her arms round his neck, and hiding her face on his 
^ bosom, she continued, " Oh, Mylee f you don't mean to desert 
nel Myles— dear Myles — my own Myles — don^t you love me? — 
yon won*t leave me now — say you won't leave me!'* and ehe 
BobLed and cried as though her heart was breaking. 

Usaher put his arm round her waist and kissed her ; he seated 
tier on the sofa — sat down by her — and tried to comfort her by 
^caresses ; but he still said nothing. 

" Why don*t you speak, Myles ? I shall die if you don't speak 1 
Only tefl me what you mean to do ; 111 do anything you bid 
if you'll only say yon don't mean to desert me.'* 

** Desert you, Peemy ! who spoke of deserting you, dearest? 

*' Then you won*t leave me, my own Myles ? You won*t leave 
me here with those I hate! I love no one — I care for no one but 
you; only say you won't leave me here when youVe gone!" and 
'igain she clung to him as though she could have detained him 
there for ever by holding him. 

" But, Feemy, what can I do?^ — you see I've told yon after what 
passed I couldn't be married here." 

** Why not, Miles? why not? — never mind what Thady said — 
or Father John. WTiat does it signify? — you'll be soon away 
from them. I'll never treat you that way, my own Myles — Fd 
put tip with more than that for you — ^I wouldn't mind what the 
world might say to me — I*d bear anything for you!'* 

*' I tell you, Feemy, there are reasons why I couldn*t be 
married before I get to Cashel, There,— to tell you the whole, 
they wonldii't let a man take his rise from one rank to another if 
he's married. They can't prevent the officers in the force marrying, 
but they don't like it; and it's a rale that they won't promote a 
married man. You see I couldn't marry till after I was settled at 
CasheL" 

Feemy received the lie with which Uesher's brain had at the 
moment furnished him, without a doubt ', she believed it all, and 
then went on. 

"But when youVe got your rank, you'll come back, Myles, 
won't you?" 

** Why that's the difficulty — I couldn't well again get leave of 
absence." 

" Then, Myles, what will you do ?** 

And by degrees he proposed to her to leave her home and her 

friends, and trust herself to him, and go off with him unmarried, 

niihout her father*^ LJessing, or the prveat^e — to go with him in a 

tus finer which she knew would d\6gTaci^ \ietft^\l^ \\^x xi^uv^, ^tA 
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heT family, and to trust to him aftetwardfl to give her what repa-' ^ 
ration a tardy marriage cotdd afford. She, poor girl, at first 
loceived the offer with sobs and tears. She proposed a clandes- 
tine marriage, but he swore that when afterwards detected, it 
would cause his dismissal ; — then that she would come to him at 
Cashel, when he was settled; but no, — he told her other lies 
equally false, to prove that this could not be done. She prayed and 
begged, and lay upon his bosom imploring him to Spare her this 
utter degradation ; but how that the proposal had been faiirty 
made, that he had got her to discuss the plan, bis ustial sternness 
returned ; and at last he told her, somewhat roughly, that if she 
would not come with him in the manner he proposed, he would 
leave her now and for ever. 

Poor Feemy fell with her knees on the ground and her face on 
the sofa, and there she lay sobbing for many minutes, while hei 
again stood silent with his back against the fireplace. During 
this time, old feelings, principles, religious scruples, the love of 
honour and fair fame, and the fear of the world's harsh word, 
were sorely fighting in her bosom ; they were striving to enable 
her to conquer the strong love she felt for Ussher, and make het 
reject the disgrace to which he was alluring her. Then he stooped 
to lift her up, and as he kissed the tears from her face, pasdon 
prevailed, and she whispered in his ear that she would go. 

He stayed there for a considerable time after that ; at first 
Feemy was so agitated and so miserable, that she was unable to 
converse with him, or listen to his plans for her removal. She sot 
there sobbing and crying, and all he could say — all his protes-* 
tations of love — all his declarations that it was his firm intention 
to marry her at Cashel — all his promises of kind and good treat- 
ment, were unable to console her. He tried to animate her by 
describing to her the pleasure she would have in seeing Dnblin — 
the delight it would be to her to leave so dull a place as Bally- 
cloran, and see something of the world, from which she had 
hitherto been excluded. But for a long time it was in vain ; she 
was thinking— though she rarely thought of them — of her father 
and her brother ; of what the old man would feel, when she, his 
only joy, had gone from hitn in such a mannet ; of what Thady 
would do and say, when he found that the suspicions, which she 
knew he already entertained, were too true. She could not brihg 
her heart to give up Ussher ; but the struggles within her breast 
at length made her hysterical, and Ussher was greatly frightened 
lest he should have to call in assistance to bring her to herself. 
She did not, however, lose her Bexvsea, aii^ a.^\.«t «k >C\\si^ ^gc^^\k^^'Kssfe 
more tranquil, and was able to liBteu to \vva -^^.Tka, '^^ ^"^^ '^^ ^*^ 
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told liim that she bad promised Hrs. McKeon to go to her liouae 
for a flbort time, during the races, and suggested that she ehoiM 
mow Bend some excuse for declining the visit ; but this he negatired. 
He desired her to go there— to go to the races and the ball — and, 
above all, to keep np her spirits, and at any rate aeem to enjoy 
herself there as if nothing particular had happened, Thii she 
promised to do, but with a voice and face which gave hut little 
sign of her being able to keep her promise. 

He told her that he would occasionally call at Mrs. McKeon^s, 
80 that no remark might he made about his not coming to sea her ; 
he desired her to tell no one that he was going permanently to 
leave the country, and that he should not himfielf let it he known 
at Mohill till the day or so before he went; and he added that 
even "when it was known that he was going, there would ba lesa 
BUBpicion arising respecting her, if she was at Drumsna, tban if 
fihe remained at Ballycloran. 

To all this she quietly eubmitted. He was to meet her at thi 
ball at Carrick-on-Shannon, and thfen tell her what hia definitt 
plan of carrying her off would be; but he added that the ball 
night would be the last she would spend in the country, for that 
they would leave the next evening. 

About five o^clock Usaher took his leave ; she begged of him to 
come and see her the next day— every day till they went ; but 
this he refused ; she said that unless she saw him every day to^ 
comfort her, she would not be able to keep up her strength 
— that she was sure she would fall ill It w^as now FridayJ 
And she was to go to Mrs, McKeon's on Monday ; on Tues- 
day he said he would call on her there ; the races and ball"' 
were to be on the Tuesday week. In vain she asked him how she 
was to bear the long days till she saw him again ; Ussher had no 
true sympathy for such feelings as w^ere racking Feemy's heart 
and brain ; he merely hid her keep up her spirits, and not be 
foolish ; — that he would see her on Tuesday, and that after 
Tuesday week she would have nothing more to make her unhappy. 
And then, kissing her, he went away, — and as we have seen, 
Thady niet him in the avenue, so satisfied in appearance, bo con- 
tented, BO triumphant J that he was able to forget the words which 
had been applied to him on the previous evening, and to nod to 
Feemy's brother with aa pleasant an air as though there were no 
grounds for ill-feeling between them. 

Poor Feemy I those vain words that " after Tuesday week she 

would have nothing more to make her unhaf>py," sounded strangely 

Jn her ears. Nothing more to make her unhappy ! Could 

^MV& snvMng more, then or ever, to moke V^t W'^i^^jl CJoia 
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she ever be happy again ? All that had happened during the last 
few days passed through her mind, and added to her torment. 
How indignant had she been when her brother had hinted to her 
that Ussher did not intend honestly by her ; into what a passion 
had she flown with Father John, when he had cautioned her that 
she should be circumspect in her conduct with her lover ; what 
an insult she had felt it when Mary Brady alluded to the chance 
of Ussher's deserting her I And now so soon after all this — but a 
few hours after this^ strong feeling — after the indignation she had 
then shown, she had herself submitted to worse than they had 
even dared to suspect ; she had herself agreed to leave her father's 
house as the mistress of the man, of whom she had then confidently 
boasted as her future husband ! And it was not only for her own 
degradation, dreadful as that was, that she grieved, but Ussher 
himself — ^he of whom she had felt so fond — whom she had so loved 
— was this his truth, his love ? — was this the protection he had 
Bworn to give her against her father's folly, and her brother's 
violence ? — and, as he had basely added, against Father John's 
bigotry ? Was this the protection — roughly to swear he'd leave 
her, desert her for ever, unless she agreed to give up her family, 
her home, her principles, and follow him, a base low creature, 
without a name ? And was it likely that after she had agreed to 
this — after she had so debased herself, that he who had already de- 
ceived her so grossly would at last keep his word by marrying her ? 
She was lying down with her face buried in her hands, tor- 
menting herself with such thoughts, when Biddy came to tell her 
that dinner was on the table. Feemy did not dare to refuse to go 
in lest something should be suspected ; so she rubbed her red eyes 
till they were still redder, and went into the parlour, where she 
alleged that she had a racking headache, which would give • her no 
peace ; and having sat there for a miserable half hour till her 
father and Thady had finished their dinner, she went up stairs to 
her bed -room, and after liying awake half the night, at last suc- 
ceeded in crying herself to sleep. 

When Thady came from the kitchen, on being told that Father 
John was waiting for him at the hall-door, he left his pipe behind 
him, swallowed a draught of water to take off the smell of the 
spiritSj and prepared to listen to the priest's lecture, as he expected, 
with sullenness and patience; but he was surprised out of his 
determined demeanour by the kindness of the priest's address. 
He came forward, and taking his hand, said, 
" What, Thady, are you ill ? What ails you ?" 
"Not much, then, Father John ; only a "^es^^^^c^^r 
**Ar0 yon too bad, my boy, to taike 9^ tvwcu V\\!5i "csx^*^ ^^^ 
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word or two I want to say ; but if you're really sick, Thady, and 
are going to bed, I'll come down early to-morrow morning. Would 
yon sooner I did bo?** 

Father John said this because be thought that Thady really 
looked ill. And eo he did; his face was yellow, his bair un- 
brushed, hia eyea sunken, and the expression of hia count^ance 
ead and painful; but be waa overcome by the kindness of the 
priest's mauuer, and replied, 

" Oh no I I'm not goicg to bed. I believe, Father John, I did 
not come up to you because I was ashamed to see you afthcr last 
night." 

" So I thought, my boy ; and that's why I came down. I'm 
not sorry for your shame, though there was not much cause for it 
If it was a usual thing vnth you to be drinking too much, you 
W0uldn*t he thinking eo much of it yourself the next day." 

" But I heheve I said something to youraelf. Father John.' 

" Something to me ! Egad, 1 forget what you eaid to me, or 
whether you said anything. Oh no ! you weren't bo bad as that; 
but you were going to eat Uasher about something. But never 
mind that now; don't get tipsy again, if you can help it, and 
that's all about it. It* a not the drinking I'm come to talk to you 
about; for you're no drunkard, Thady; p,nd indeed it's not as 
your priest I want to talk to you at all, but aa one friend to 
another. And now, my dear boy, will you take what Vre to eay 
in good part ?" 

These gentle words were tbe first comfort that had reached 
Thady'e heart that day, and tears were in his eyes as he 
answered, 

" Indeed I will. Father John, for you're the only friend I have 
now.'* 

It was a fine moonlight evening, and they were on the roi 
leading to the Cottage. 

" Walk up this way, Thady ; we'll be less likely to be ini 
rupted in the little parlour than here ;*' and they walked ou to 
priest's houi?e, Father John discoursing the while on the brightn* 
of the moon and the beauty of the night, and Thady alternately 
thinking with pleasure of his kindness, and with dread of the 
questions he was about to be called upon to answer. 

When they were in the parlour, and Thady had refused bis 
host's offers of punch, tea, or supper, and the door was close abut, 
Father John at once struck into the subject at his heart, 

"I told you, Thady, that I thought but little of your having 

been drinking yesterday evening ; not but that I think it very foolish 

^ j» m&n to make himself a beast-, \mt ^\v?X \ ^^ ^Jims^ ^\ ^^ 
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tbe company yon were drinking in. Now I heurd — and I know 
you won't contradict me unless it's untrue— that the party con- 
sisted of you, and Brady, and Joe Rejmolds, and Byrne, and Oomey 
Dolan, aiid one or two others from Dtumleesh, your own or your 
father's tenants, and the very lowest of them — «il of them infainous 
characters — ^men never, or seldom, seen at mass — ^makers of potheen 
— fellows who are known to be meeting nightly at that house of 
Mrs. Mulready, at Mohill, and who are strongly suspected to be 
Ribbonmen, or Terryalts, or to call themselves by some infernal 
name and sect, by belonging to which they have all become liable 
to death or transportation." 

The priest paused ; but Thady sat quite still, listening, with his 
eyes fixed on the fender. 

"Now, Thady, if this is so, what could you gain by mixing 
with them ? You weren't drunk when you went among them, or 
I should think nothing about it — for a drunken man doesn't know 
what he does ; and it wasn't from chance — for a man never seeks 
society so much beneath himself from chance ; and it wasn't from 
habit — for I know your habits well enough, and that's not one of 
them; but I fear you were there by agreement. If so, what 
could you get by a secret meeting with such men as those ? You 
know their characters and vices ; are you fool enough to think 
that you will find comfort in their society, or assistance in their 
advice?" 

"I didn't think so, Father John.". 

" Then why were you with them ? I know the most of your 
sorrows, Thady, and the most of your cares ; and I also know and 
appreciate the courage with which you have tried to bear them ; 
and if yoti would make me your friend, your assistant, and your 
counsellor, though I mightn t do much for you, I think I could do 
more; or show you how to do more, than you are likely to learn 
from the men you were with yesterday ; and at any rate, I shall not 
lead you into the danger which will beset you if you listen to 
them, and which, you may be sure, would soon end in your dis- 
grace and destruction. Can you tell me, Thady, why you were 
with them, or they were with you?" 

" I was only just talking to them about — '* Thady began ; but 
be felt that he was going to tell his friend a falsehood, and again 
held his tongue. 

"If you'll not tell me why you were there, I'll tell you; at 
least, I'll tell you what my fears are. You went to them to talk over 
your father's affairs respecting Keegan audElaMi^^^\^wiL^^\!^*vsi 
induce those jpoor misguided men not to pa^^^Vt t^\i\.\.o\^ssN.\«SN^ 
oi ! Tbad;jr, if Wh^t Vn heard is true, ^o\x \^eTi\. VXx^x^ \^ ^^-v^ss^^x^ 
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with tliem respecting a greater crime than Fll now name, and to 
instigate them to do that which wonld lead ij their and your eternal 
eliame and fiuniahment/' 

Thady now shook in his chair, as though he could hardly keep 
his seat: he felt tlie perspiration stand upon hia brow, and he wiped 
it off with hia sleeve; be did not dare to deny that he bad done this, 
of which Father John was accusing hira, though he felt that he had 
been far from instigating them to any crime like murder. Father 
John continued : 

" If you have joined these men, — if you have bound yourself to 
these men by any oath, — ^if there is any league between you and 
them, let me implore you to disregard it; nothing can be binding, 
that is only to bind you to greater wickedness. I do not ask you 
to tell me any of their secrets or plans, though, God knows, what 
you tell me now would he aa sacred as if I heard it in the con* 
fessional; but if you have such gecrete, if you know their signs, 
whatever may be the consequence, at once renounce them." 

**I know no secrets or signs, Father John, and I don't belong to 
any society.*' " 

" Then, if you don*t, you can have nothing to hind you* la 
true that yon were rash enough, mad enough, to speak to these men 
about murdering Keegan? Tell me; have you a plan made to 
murder Keegan ? Have yon had such a crime in yonr thoughts ? '* 

It had been in his thoughts all day ; what answer should he make ? 
Bhould he lie, and deny it all? or should he confess it all, just as it 
was? 

*' If you'll not tell me, I must, for Mr. Keegan*a sake, take some 
step to secure his safety. Come, Thady, come; you know it's not 
by threats I wish to guide you; you know I love you. I know well 
enough your patient industry — your want of selfishneBS. I know, 
if you have for a moment thought of this crime, you have now 
repented it : tell me how far you have gone, and if you are in danger ; 
— if you have done that which was very, very wicked. I will still 
try and screen you from the effects of a sin, which I am sure was 
not premeditated. la there any plot to murder Keegan?" 

« There is not" 

" As vou are a living man, there's none ? ** 

" There is not." 

"What were you saying about Keegan, then, to those m< 
yesterday?" 

" I don*t know what I said — I don*t know I said anything; they 
were threatening him, if ho came on DrumleeBh for rent; if they have 
mplotf I don*t know it/' 

'^ut, U^hady, are ^oii to join them ^^^vlX ^o ^^x\ m^^xw ^^wjj^, 
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to tehevr your revellings of last night ? have you agreed to see them 
again?" 

"I have." 

*' And where?" 

*' At Mulready's in MohilL" 

** And when?'* 

" They sent to-day to say it was to-morrow night, but I have 
refused to go." 

"You have refused?" 

" Yes, Father John. I got the message from them just before 
dinner, and I said I'd not go to-morrow," 

" But have you said you'd never join them again ? have you sent 
to them to say you*d never put your foot in that hole of sin ? did 
you say you were mad when you promised it, and that you would 
never keep that promise ? did you say, Thady, that you would not 
come ? or are you still, in their opinion, one of their accursed set ? " 

" m niver go there, Father John. Tve not had one moment's 
ase since I said I would ; it's been on my heart like lead all the 
morning ; indeed, indeed. Father John, I'll niver go there." 

" I will not doubt you, Thady ; but still, that you may feel how 
solemnly you are bound not to peril your life and soul by joining 
them who can only wish to lead you into crime, give me your 
honour, on the sacred word of God, that you will never go to that 
place ; — or join those men in any lawless plana or secret meetings." 

And Thady swore most solemnly, on the sacred volume, that he 
would do as the priest directed him respecting these men. 

Father John then gradually drew from him in conversation 
what had really taken place. He told him what he had heard 
from McGovery — ^how he had quieted that man and Oullen — and 
advised him by his own demeanour to his tenants, to pass over what 
had been said, as though it had been a drunken frolic. He asked 
him, iowever, whether he considered that Mr. Keegan or Ussher 
were in any real danger; and Thady assured him that he did not 
think they were — that there was no plot laid — that the men were 
angry and violent, but that, unless further instigated, he did not 
think they would commit any act of absolute violence. These 
opinions were not given spontaneously, but in answer to various 
questions from the priest, who at last satisfied himself that in con- 
firming the horror with which Thady evidently regarded what he 
had already done, and in preventing him from following any 
further the course he was about to pursue, he had done all that 
was possible in the case to prevent crime. 

Whether he thought that either oi \\ioa^ ^VoV^^V^^'v^.^^iksa^ 
as the object of hatred to these -aniuly mwi m\^\» ^)^^I\ssi»^^ ^^^ 
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a Yictim to the feeling to which their actions had given rise in thd 
country, is another question. If he did, he could not prevent it — 
nor waa it his especial biisineaB to attend to it ; hnt he felt tolerably 
sure that to whatever bad feelings hartlshipa and cruelty might 
have given rise in Thady's breast, he would not now gratify them 
by such atrocious means as those which McGovery'a statement 
had induced him to apprehend. 

Under this impression he bade him good night, with another kind 
shake of the hand ; telling him that though, at present, there 
might he much to sadden and distreas him, if he confronted his 
difficulties with manly courage and honest purposes, he would be 
sure sooner or later to overcome them. 

Thady returned home more comfortable than he had been in 
the morning, but he could not bring himself to that state of mind 
in which Father John had hoped to dismiss him. He felt, that 
though he was determined not to go to Mrs. Mulready^s, the affair 
could not rest there. He felt himself to be, in some horrible 
manner, in the power of Brady and Joe ReynoldEi — as though he 
could not escape from them. A general despondency respecting 
all his prospects weighed him down, and when he reached Bally - 
oloran» he was nearly as unhappy as he had been m leaving it. 
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OHAPTEB XVII. 

SPORT IK THE WEST. 




Oarhiok-on-Shai^nok, the assize town of County Leitrim, though 
an assize town, is a very poor place. It consists of one long 
narrow, irregular street, lying along the Shannon, in "which elated 
houses and thatched cabins delightfully relieve each other, and 
prevent the eye from being annoyed with sameness or monotony. 
The houses are mostly all shops, and even the cabins profess to 
aUbrd '* lodging and entherthainment ;" so that it is to be presumed 
that the poverty of the place is attributable to circurastanceB and 
misfortune, and not to the idleness of the inhabitants. The prevailing 
feeling, however, arising in any human mind, on entering the place, 
would be that of compassion for the judges, barristers, attorneys, 
crown clerks, grand jury, long panel, witnesses, &c., who have to 
be crammed into this little place, and lodged and fed for five or 
six days, twice a year during the assizes. 
l^hew id, however, a tolerably good hotel in the place, and we 
Mi present beg to take our tejidet mt\i Mamlo \k^ Vwt^^i^l xQQm 
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Iherein, whicli was usually dignified by the name of the Ball Boom, 
it was not, however, by any means dedicated solely to the worship 
of Terpsichore : all the public dinners eaten in Carrick were 
eaten here ; all the public meetings held in Carrick were held here ; 
all the public speeches were spoken here. Here committees 
harangued ; Gallagher ventriloquised ; itinerant actors acted ; 
itinerant concert -givers held their concerts ; itinerant Lancashire 
bell-ringers rang their bells. Here also were carried on the mys- 
teries of the Carrick-on-Shannon masonic lodge, with all due zeal 
and secrecy. 

On the present occasion the room was, or rather had been, 
devoted to the purpose of feeding; an ordinary had been held 
here previous to the races ; and most of those who were in any 
way interested in the coming event were there. The cloth had 
been just taken away, decanters of whiskey and jugs of boiling 
water alternated each other down the table, and large basins of 
>vhite sugar were scattered about unsparingly. The party were 
evidently about to enjoy themselves. There were about thirty of 
them there, some of them owners of horses, some of them riders, 
some of them backers; the rest were eaters, drinkers, and 
spectators. 

The chair was filled by Major McDonnell, one of the stewards 
— a little man, who had probably never crossed a horse himself, 
and had nothing of the sportsman about him. He had, however, 
lately inherited an estate in the neighbourhood, and having some 
idea of standing for the county on- the Tory interest at the next 
election, was desirous of obtaining popularity, and had consequently 
given forty pounds to be run for — had agreed to wear a red 
coat at the races, and call himself a steward — sit at the top of the 
table and carve for thirty hungry sportsmen to-day, with each of 
whom he had to drink wine — and get partners for all the ugly 
girls, if there be any in County Leitrim, on the morrow. This 
was certainly hard work ; in reward for which he was probably 
destined to have his head broken at the next election, if he should 
have sufficient courage to show himself as a Tory candidate for 
the county. 

There, however, he sat on this day, very unfit to take the chief 
part among the spirits by whom he was surrounded. 

Opposite to him, at the other end of the room, sat our big and 
burly friend, McKeon, a very different character. Whenever six 
or eight were talking aloud together, his voice might always be 
heard the loudest. Whenever a shout of laughter arose — and that 
was incessantly — ^his shout was always l\i^ \oTi^^^\i. ^^ ^^Si^^s^'^^ 
that everv bet that was offered was takeu \>^ \ivai^ ^tA ^^ ^n^x^ 
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bet taken hy any one else had been offered by him, He will 
always ecribbling sonietliing in that well-worn Look of his, and 
yet be never had his hand away from his tumbler — except when 
it was on the decanter. All the waiters cauie to him for orders, 
and he aeemed perfectly competent to attend to them. If any 
man hnifihed his punch and did not fill again, McKeon reminded 
him of hJB duty — and that not only by preaching, hut hy continual 
practice. In fact, he was just in his element, and enjoying himself. 

There was an empty cbair next Mr. McKeon, where his friend 
Mr. Gayner had been aitting — I won*t say during his dinner, for 
he had not swallowed a mouthful. He waa now standing up 
against the fireplace, sucking a lemon. He bad a large great coat 
on, buttoned up to the neck, and a huge choker round his throat. 
He was McKeon'a jockey, and was to ride Playful for the forty 
pounds on the morrow. 

Bob Gayner, as he was usually called, was one of the beet gen- 
tlemen riders in tbe country. He came from County Roacoramon, 
— the county, by tbe by, which can probably boast the beet riders 
in Ireland,— where he had a small property of his own^ near 
Athlone : but tbe chief part of bis time was spent in riding races 
and training for tbem. He had been at it all his life — and cer- 
tainly, if there be any merit in the perfection of such an art, Bab 
wm entitled to it, for he rode beautifully. It was not only that he 
could put his horse at a fence without fear, and sit him whilst he 
was going over it — any man with practice could do that ; but Bob 
had a sympathy with the animal he was riding, which enabled 
him not only to know what be could do himself, but also what the 
horse could do. He knew exactly where a horse wanted assist- 
ance from hia rider. And he had another knack too, not nnfre- 
quently made use of in eteeplc'-chases — Bob seldom let his own 
horse baulic, but he very generally made those that others were 
riding do so. Aud then, at a finish, how admirable was Bob I In 
leap races the finish is seldom so near a thing as in fiat races ; but 
when it did come to be neck and neck at the post, there was no 
man in Ireland could give a horse a stretch and land him in a winner 
like Bob- He had also an exquisite genius for tumbling. Horses 
will occasionally fall, and when they do, riders must follow them; 
hut no one fell so safely, recovered so actively, and waa again bo 
instantly in the saddle as our friend; and, consequently, wherever 
there waa a steeple^chaae to be run, where pluck, science, and 
practice were wanting, there Bob was in requisition, aud there he 
usually was found. It was a great thing to secure his services; 
snd knowing this, Tony McKeon had, in hia own way, long since, 
Miade Gayner hia tmt friead ; kow,l can\iol ^vj^Iqic "Sii\i -^^ TnjiQli 
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above being bought, and though, no doubt, he made money by 
his races, he would have thought little of shooting any one who was 
bold enough to offer to pay him for riding. When in his cap, jacket, 
boots, and breeches, he would, if he thought occasion required or • 
his interests demanded it, wrangle like a devil. Though ite back Jll^ 
f^^Vfere turned to ^im, he could see a horse go on the wrong side of a 
— post ; and woe betide the man who came to the scales as a winner 
an ounce below the weight. Bob, from long practice, knew all 
these dodges, and he made the most of them. But when once his 
cap was off, and his coat was on, he was a quiet, easy, unassuming 
fellow — liked and petted by all he knew ; for he never spoke little 
of others nor bragged of himself. 

He was now talking to another member of the same confraternity, 
but of a very different character. He also had been sitting dinner - 
less, — ^for both these gentlemen, in the pursuit of their amusement, 
were obliged to starve and sweat themselves down to a certain 
standard, about twenty pounds below their ordinary weight, — and 
he was now also sucking a lemon. George Brown was the second 
son of Jonas Brown, of Brown Hall, the magistrate by whom Tim 
Reynolds and the others had been committed to Ballinamore, and, 
like his father, was most unpopular in his own country. He was 
arrogant, overbearing, conceited, and passionate — without any rank 
which could excuse pride, or any acquirement that could justify 
conceit. It is, however, as a gentleman jockey that we are at 
present to make his acquaintance, and in that capacity he was about 
as much inferior to the grooms by whom the horses were trained as 
Bob was superior to them. He had courage enough, however, 
and would ride at anything ; and as his own relations and friends, 
for whom he rode, were tolerably wealthy, and he was therefore 
generally well mounted, he sometimes won ; but he had killed more 
horses under him than any man in Ireland — and no wonder, for 
he had a coarse hand and a loose seat ; and it was no uncommon 
thing to seeAjreorge coming the first of the two over a fence head- 
long into the next field as if he had been flung there by a petard, 
leaving the unfortunate brute he had been riding panting behind 
him, with his .breast cut open, or his knees destroyed by the fence, 
over which his rider had had neither skill nor patience to land him. 
He was now going to ride his own horse. Conqueror, and had 
talked himself, and had been talked, into the belief that it was 
impossible that anything could beat him. 

These two were standing talking at the fireplace, and as they 
also had their little books in their hands, it is to be presumed that 
they were mixing business with amusenvj^nt. 
There were othera there, sitting at tlie tatole^-^^i*^ ^^x^ Va "t^^ 
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to-morrow, Imt wlioae usuftl weight allowed them to do bo, wxthout 
the annoyance to which Gayner and Brown hud to subject them- 
■elves. There was little Larry Kelly, from Roscommon, who 
coul^ ride something under eight stone ; Nicholas Blake, from the 
land of the Biases, Burkes, and Bodkius ; Pat Conner, with one 
eye, from Htrokeatown, who had hrought hia garron over imder the 
speculation that if the weather should come wet, and the horses 
should fall at the heavy banks, she would he sure to crawl over, — 
'knowing, too, that as the priest was his second cousin, he could not 
refuse him the loan of a stable gratis. 

There was Ussher there also, sitting next to George Brown, who 
v&Q a friend of hia — much more intent, however, ou hia own bueineaa 
f than that which had brought the others here; and Greenough, the 
Bub-inapector of police, from Ballinaraoro ; and young Fitzpatrick, 
of Streamstown, who kept the siThscription pack of harriers ; and 
a couple of officers from Boyle, one of whom owned a horse, for 
which he was endeavouring to get a rider, hut which none of those 
present seemed to fancy ; and there was Peter Billon, from beyond 
Oastlebar, who had brouglit up a strong-looking, long-legged colt, 
which he had bred in County Mayo, with the hope that he might 
part with it ailvantageoualy in a handicap, to eomts of those llos- 
common lads, who were said to have money in thair pockets j and 
there were many others apparently liappy, joyous fellows, who 
eeemed not to have a care in the world ; and last, but not least, 
there was Hyacinth Keegan, attorney at law, and gent. 

There he was, smiling and chatting, oily and amiable ; getting 
a word in with any one he could; creeping into intimacy with 
those who were not sharp enough to see what he was after; 
jabbering of horses, — of which ho considered himself a complete 
judge, — and of shooting, hunting, and racing, as if the sports of a 
gentleman had been his occupation from his youth upwards. 

"Well, boys!" said McKeon ; ** I suppose we're to have an 
auction. What's it to be? the owld thing — half-a-crown each, 
I suppose?'' 

"An auction, Mr. McKeon!** said the chairman. '* What's an 
auction V" 

*' We'll show yon, Major, All youVe to do is to give me half* 
a-crown." 

Now, as many may be as ignorant as Major McDonnell respect- 
ing an auction in sporting phraseology, I will, if I can, explain 
what it is. 

It has but little reference or similitude to those ancdona from 
whjch Sir Robert Peel has removed the duty* 
Supposing thei'Q may be twenty mtrmbetft, fe«jck laa^vln^ half-a* 
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crown ; and six horses to run. Twenty bits of paper are placed 
in a hat, on six of which are written the names of the running 
Worses — the others are blanks — and they are then drawn, as lots, 
out of the hat. The tickets bearing the horses' names are sold by 
the auctioneer ; the last bidder has to pay twice the sum he bids 
— one moiety to the man who drew the horse, the other is added 
to the fund composed of the twenty half-crowns. After the race, 
the happy man holding the ticket bearing the name of the winning 
horse receives the whole. There are, therefore, different winners 
in this transaction ; the man drawing the name of the favourite 
horse of course wins what is bid for the ticket ; any one drawing 
the name of any horse would probably win something, as his 
chance, if the beast have more than three legs, must be worth at 
least five shillings. Such, however, is an auction, and on the pre* 
sent occasion it was a very animated one. 

The thirty half-crowns were now collected and handed over to 
McKeon; the names of the eight horses expected to start scrawled 
in pencil on the backs of fragments of race -bills; and those, 
together with the blanks, deposited in the hat, which was carried 
round by one of the party. 

" Ah ! now, Pat, come to me last," said Gayner ; " I've never 
Any luck with the first haul ; never mind, 1*11 take it," and he 
drew a lot, *' and, by the Virgin, Tony, I've got my own mare I" 

" Have you got Playful, Gayner ? " said a dozen at once. This 
made their chance less, for Playful was second favourite. 

Brown was next, and he got a blank ; and the next, and the 
next. 

" I've drawn Brickbat," said Pitzpatrick, " a d — d good horse ; 
he won the hunters' plate at Tuam last year." 

" Oh ! I wish you joy," said Gayner, " for he won't start to- 
morrow, my boy : he's at Tuam now." 

*' Begad ! he'll start as soon as yourself, Bob," said little Larry ; 
" he came to Castleknock last night, and he's at Prenchpark now : 
Murphy from Frenchpark is to ride him." 

These details brought Brickbat up in the market. 

" They might have left him at Tuam then, and saved themselves 
money," said Gayner. "Why, he hadn't had a gallop last Tues- 
day week ; I was in his stable myself. If Burke's cattle had been 
as fat at Ballinasloe, he'd have got better prices." 

" I say, McKeon," said Fitzpatrick, " what odds will you bet 
Bob doesn t buy Brickbat himsefr ? " 

The hat went round, and others got blanks. Ussher got Ml«& 
Kdget, Larry Kelly's mare, and was adviaed m a^\i\K^«t\s^ ^^ 
cunning little gendemaii — who meant tobny Ooii!C\v3kStoTV5 ^wj ^^ 
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a liedge, and %vlio therefore wanted to swell the stakes — to be Burd 
and bny the mare himself, for she didn*t know how to fall ; " and,'' 
he addeJ, ** you know she's no weight ou lier ; " and when Ussher 
looked at Larry Kelly, who was to ride her himself, he couldn't but 
think tlie latter part waa true. 

Then Nicholas Blake drew Kickte-wickie, the ofiBcer^s mare» 
whereupon the gallant Captain, who knew Blake was a sporting 
fellow, thought tids wa^i a good opiportniiity to sound that ;^'entle- 
man about getting him a rider, and began wkispenng to him all 
the qualities of the niare ; haw she could dn everything a mare 
should do- how high she was bred and how \velt she was trained, 
and howahew^as like the poacher, and could "leap on any where ; *' 
for all which, and Kickie-wickie herself, with her owner into the 
bargain, Blake did not care a straw ; — for he was confident of 
winning himaelf with the Gal way horse, Thunderer, 

Then some one else drew Thunderer ; and Peter Dillon got Con- 
queror, greatly to his joy, for he reckoned that his expenses from 
Castlebar would thus be mostly paid, even if he couldn't sell the 
long-legged colt. The Major drew Crom-a-boo, a Carrick horse, 
wlio had once been a decent hunter, and whose owner had entered 
it at the instigation of hia fellow^ townsmen, and Vy the assurance 
that these sort of races were often won by your steady old horsea j 
and Mr, Stark, the owner, since he had first made up his mind to 
pay the £5 stake, had gradually deceived himself into the idea 
that he should probably win ; and having never before even owned 
a horae — for thia was a late purchase, or rather the beafit had been 
taken in lieu of a debt^had now^ for the last three weeks, talked 
of nothing but sweats^ gallops, physics, training, running, and 
leaping : and having secured the services of a sroom for the day, 
who was capable of riding his horse, had entirely given himself 
up to the delights of horse -racing. Lucky was it for 5Ir. Stark 
that Croni-a-hoo was sure to lose ; for had lie won, IStark would 
have been a ruined man; nothing would have kept him 
from the Curragh and a conviction that the turf was his proper 
vocation. 

The Major was deliglited at hia prize j he had mot drawn a 
blanks and that was sufficient for him. 

Then, at last, Keegan got Pat Conner*s inare from Sir<^kcfitowiu 
She was called Diana, and his was the last paper drawn. 

•* Faith, Keegan, you're in luck/* said McKeon, ** for the mani 
oan*t but run well, Pat's been training her since May lost. I 
waa over there going to Oaa tier eagh, and I saw Pat at her then." 

" 'Deedf then, Mr. McKeon," said Conner, "maybe ehe'll beat 
jroar own mare, much as you thmk ot K^t/* 
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**0h! rm sure she will; there's so mucli running about her. 
Was she at plough after last winter, Pat?" 

" She had other work to do, then, for she had to carry me twice 
a week through the season ; and that she did — and that's not light 
work, I think." 

"Carry you, Pat!" said Gayner; "why, you don't mean to say 
you hunt that old garron you call Diana ? Faith, man, you're too 
bold ; your friends ought to look to you ; what would the country 
do if you broke your neck ? " 

"It's your own is in most danger, I'm thinking," replied Pat; 
" faith, I wouldn't take all the pick up to-morrow, to ride that 
devil you're to ride over the course." 

"And I'll take devilish good care you're not asked," said 
McKeon: " but now, boys, as I fear the Major's hardly up to it, I'll 
dispose of the prizes. Come, which shall I put up first ? which 
was drawn first?" 

" Your own mare, Tony ; Gayner got Playful at the first start." 

" Well, gentlemen, here's the mare Playful. I believe I'm to 
say all the good I can about her, and upon my word she doesn't 
want spirit." Here he whispered Gayner, whom he told to bid for 
themselves conjointly. " Come, gentlemen, what do you offer ? 
people say she's wicked, but she'll not kick you if you don't come 
in her reach. She can go if she likes, and she can, I suppose, if shje 
likes, stand still; but upon my soul, I never saw her to do so in the 
field." 

" I'll say thirty shillings, Tony," said Bob. 

" Five and thirty," said young Brown. 

" Two pounds," said Bob. 

" I'll not go beyond that," said Brown. 

" Two pounds — who'll give more than two pounds for Playful ? 
Gentlemen, the horses are all favourites, and the pool will conse- 
quently be a large one. Who'll give more than two pound ? 
Bob, you've got the mare ; hand me two pound, and hand yourself 
two more." 

Then Brickbat and Miss Fidget were sold, both at good prices ; 
for the horse had won the last race at Tuam, and that put him up 
in the market, in spite of Bob's vile comparison between him and 
-his owner's bullocks; and the mare was a favourite among the 
Koscommon gentry, who knew little Larry could ride when he 
meant it. 

Kickie-wickie was the next put up, but in spite of all that had 
been said about her by her gallant owner, she was in vetY 1LU.\a 
request, and was purchased cJieafy. 

Thunderer fetched & good price; Galway \iOTae* «X.^vs^ ^o\^^^ 
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it wad easy to see that Kicholas Blake was In earnest^ and Nick wag 
a man that wouldn*! come from Lotigbrea to Carrick-on-Shannon, 
and lose a day with the Galway dogs for nothing; George Brown 
mado the purchaae, for if anything could beat Conqueror it waa 
Thunderer. 

Then came Oonqueror, and bidding began in earneBt, Georga 
offered two pound to frighten the field ; but both Larry Kelly and 
McKeou wanted to hedge, and they raised the price against each 
other by half crowns, till at last little Lr\rry Kelly got the winner, 
that was to be, for three pound ten, much to Gayner's satisfaction, 
who felt no such coniidence in George Brown's invincibility, and 
was very glad to see the pool increased by those who did. 

When Crom-a-boo was put up — his owner rashly ofifered five 
BhiHings — for which Bum he was allowed to retain him. He could 
not, however, comprehend that, because he had bid five, he was 
to pay ten — however, he had to do it, and began to find that the 
pleasures of the turf were not entirely unalloyed. 

The Strolteatown garron did not create much emulation, but 
Peter Dillon,' knowing that though Pat had only one eye, that one 
was a good one, and that he wouldn't lose the race for want of hard 
work and patience, and having little Larry's three poimd ten in 
his pocket to back him, at length doubled Keegan's offer of half-a- 
crown which he made to keep hie own ticket, and Diana was knocked 
down to him at the eame price that Crom-a-boo had fetched. 

Then the fun grew fast and furious, and calls for hot water and 
spirits were loud and incessant. 

** By the holy poker, boys, I*m thirsty after that," said McKeon j 
** you should stand me a bottle of champagne among ye, no lesa — 
just to take tho dryness out of my throat, before I begin drinking." 

" Champagne, indeed, Tony ; wouldn't a bucket of brandy and 
water serve you ?'* 

** Indeed, Fitz, if you're to pay for it yourself, a mouthful of 
brandy and water wouldn't be a bad thing — (ov I want something 
mt»re thun ordinary alther that work. Ah! Conner, it was the 
bidding afther that mare of your*B that broke my heart entirely — 
why» man, yoti see, every one wanted her,'* 

"Niverminil, Mr. McKeon, niver mind ! " said Pat, with hia on© 
eye fixed on bis punch. '* She's a nice, good, easy creature, anyway. 
I don*t have to be sentliDg a boy down through the rack to be 
cleaning her, as they say yon do with the one you're going to 
Btart to-morrow — pray God she don t IdU any of us, that^s all'* 

** Pray God she don't, Pat, and especially you. Well, Fi 
nli ore's tbia brandy nnd water you* re talking about?'* 

'2'o hear Tuny talkin ;* ^aid WuW liMv-j,'-* ^iu<^\s<;s\5\5iL 
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he didn't drink this week ; when he got a Bup at every bid that 
was jmade, and finighed a tumbler as every horse was knocked 
down ; why that was eight tumblers of punch !'* 

" Water, Larry, all water to clear my throat — ask the waiter 
else/' 

** It*s little of that cure you take, I'm thinking — ^waiter, bring 
some tobacco here." 

And now the party began smoking as well as drinking ; and an 
atmosphere was formed, which soon drove the Major out of the 
room — not, however, before McKeon implored him to stay just for 
one handicap, as he wanted to challenge the bay gelding he drove 
under his gig ; and as the Major was waiting for his hat, Tony 
threw a shilling on the table. 

" Oome, Major, cover th^t, just for luck ; I must have a shy at 
that gig horse ; I want him for Mrs. McKeon 's car. Oome, I'll 
tell you every beast I've got, and you may choose from them all, 
from the mare that's to win to-morrow, down to the flock of 
turkeys that's in the yard at Drumsna." 

But the Major was inexorable ; he thought the £40 and the red 
coat which he had had to buy for to-morrow's use, together with 
the hard work he had to do, was enough for popularity ; and may 
be he had heard of Tony's celebrity in a knock, and he did not 
wish to sacrifice his own nag, for a chance selection out of those in 
McKeon's yard, nor yet for a flock of turkeys. 

However, though the Major wouldn't join in a handicap, others 
would — and McKeon wasn't baulked of his amusement. Men 
Boon had their hands in their pockets, waiting the awards of the 
arbiter, which were speedily pronounced; and various and de- 
tailed were the descriptions given of the brutes which were 
intended to change hands ; but not in general such as made those 
who got them satisfied with their bargains, when they afterwards 
became acquainted with their real merits. 

Peter Dillon threw away sundry shillings in endeavouring to 
part with the Mayo colt, but either he had been there before with 
the same kind of cattle, or he priced him too high ; he couldn't 
get his money for him, either from little Larry Kelly, or his 
elder brother who was there. 

Tony, before the evening was over, gave the Boyle officers two 
or three most desperate bargains. First, he got the celebrated 
mare Kickie-wickie for a pair of broken down gig horses, to run 
tandem : engaged to go quiet and not kick in harness. They 
couldn't be warranted sound : but then, a& Tow^ %»vAl^ ^\s5&^ 
horse could? and he was so particuiax — -Yie ^oxsX^ x^«s^^ ^^ ^ 
hotee WBB soand, unless he knew it ; m Ift-cv \i^ \an^^ ^^\x^\s^».^ 



a horae sound ; wbicb wa« true enongli, for Tony knew uo _ 
woukl talie his warrant ; and tbeu when the Captain was in the 
first fit of ^^ricf for Kickie-wickie, eomegood-natnredlHend having 
told him that tlie two gig horaea weren't wortli a feed of oata, 
Tony gave lier back again for a good Imck hiiuter, and a enm of 
money to boot, ahont the real value of the mare. Again, late in 
the evening — when the punch had made fnrlher inroads npon the 
poor warrior's hruin^he gave him back hia own hunter for the 
two gig horses and a further snm of money : from all whicli it 
will be Been by those who understand the art, that the officer from 
Boyle could not have made a great deal, and that Tuny McKei 
could not be much out of pocket. 

This fun cuutinued till about two, wlien half the party were too 
drunk to care about winning and lo?<ing — and the other half, 
mostly consisting of the married men, too wary to attempt busi- 
ness with those as know^ing as themselves. Gayner and Brown 
had gone home to bed, as they bad to be up and w^allc ten milea 
before breakfast, with their great coats on ; after wdiich, as 
Gayner had told Sirs, McKeon, he would trouble her for the loan 
of two feather beds, and three or four buckets of turf; as he 
thought that after l^dng between them for an hour or so before a 
roaring fire, and thin being rubbed down wdth flannels by Tony 
and bis two men, there wms little doubt but he'd be able to ride 
11 stone 4:; and he was to be up at that weight on the next day. 

Keegan had become very drunk and talkative, had offered to 
eing two or three songs, to make two or three speeches, and had 
ultimately fallen backwards, on his chair being drawn away, from 
which position he was unable to get np, and little Larry's brother 
was no%v amiably engaged painting hia face wdth lampblack, 
Mrs. Keegan the while was sitting in her cold, dark, Httle back 
parlour, meditating the awful punishment to be visited on the 
delinquent when he did return home. 

Vain woman, there she sat till four, while Hyacinth lay happy 
beneath the table ; nor did he return home, till brought on the 
waiter's back^ at eight the next morning, 

Pat was winking with his one eye, and nodding on hia chair^ 
with hia pipe still stuck in hia mouth. Little Larry was laughing 
till he cried at his brother's performance, Peter Billon and young 
Fitzpatrick, each with a whiske}^ bottle in hia band, were guarding 
the door, at which Stark, the unfortunate owner of Crom*a-boo, 
was vainly endeavouring to make hia exit, which he was assured 
he should not be allowed to do till he bad sung a aoug standing on 
tife s/debonnL And the younger son of Mars, conc^uered by tobacctr 
snij whiskoy, waaieaning hia nutortuuale \\e^^ ou Oti^ \-^\i\<i, *ja4 
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deluging Keegan's feet with the shower which he was unable to 
restrain. 

Ussher was detailing in half drunken glee to his friend Fred 
Brown, George's brother, his plan for carrying off poor Feemy ; 
and Brown, always as he said, ready to help a friend in necessity, 
was offering him the loan of his gig to take her as far as Long- 
ford, at which place he could arrive in time to catch the mail, if 
he could manage to take Feemy away from Ballycloran imme • 
diately after sunset. " And 1*11 send a boy to bring the gig back 
from Longford,'* added Fred, *' so you'll have no trouble at all ; 
and 1*11 tell you what it is, you're taking the prettiest girl out of 
County Leitrim with you — so here's her health." 

Tony, Nicholas Blake, and Greenough were the only three left 
who were still able to drink steadily, and they kept at it till about 
four, when they all agreed, that if they meant to do any good at 
all to-morrow, they'd better be getting to bed ; they consequently 
took one tumbler more, because it was to be the last, and made 
towards the door, out of which Stark had at length escaped, after 
having a bottle of whiskey poured over his head. As they passed 
the Captain, who was snoring against the wall, McKeon slightly 
touched his foot with his toe, and said to Blake, " Well ; if I was 
as soft as that fellow, I'd have my head boiled in a pudding-bag. 
By gad, the Colonel oughtn't to let him out without his nurse.'* 

-** You oughtn't to talk then, Tony, for you didn't make a bad 
thing of him to-night." 

" Oh, d — ^n his money,** said McKeon ; " Td much sooner be 
without such a fellow. I'd sooner by half have a bargain with a 
tnan that knew how to take care of himself, than a greenhorn, 
who'd let you rob him of his eyes without seeing you." 

By this time they'd got to the front door, at which was now 
standing Tony's buggy and servant ; Greenough was going to walk 
to his lodgings, and Blake had come to the door to see his friend 
off; when they heard a loud shrieking down the street, and they saw 
the unfortunate Stark running towards the hotel, still followed by 
Fitzpatrick and Dillon, each with an empty bottle in his hand. 

When he had escaped from the inn, his persecutors had followed 
him, still swearing that he should sing. Stark had run towards 
his home, but before he got there his pursuers headed him in the 
•treet and turned him back, and now as he rushed along, half 
blinded by the spirits in his eyes, they followed him, whi>oping 
and yeUing like two insane devils, and were just catching him 
near the door of the hotel, when poor StaxVL, ^XxCcaxi^ V^j^ V^^'^x. 
against the carh stone, fell violently on laia iac^, bav^^v^^'^i^^'^ 
waajnat behind him, stumbled and feW npon\iAm. ^ 

"Halloo, Fitzpatrick, is that you?" aaidTotJ.^/' >k\\^\.Vcv^ ^ 
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name are you doing with that poor devil? I believe you and 
Billon have killed him." 

By this time Dillon had got up ; and McKeou and Blake 
together helped the other man to hia feet ; his wrath was by this 
time thoroughly kindled, and he was swearing all manner of 
vengeance against Fitzpa trick — the other man*8 name he did not 
hnow. They, contented with their eport, carried tbe decanters, 
wonderful to relate, unbroken in triumph into the hotel, — and 
McKeon, bidding the boy to bring the gig after him, helped 
Stark, wljose face waa dreadfully bleeding; to hia homo, trying to 
console him, and asauring him that the mischief was all owing to 
Dillon, and that Fitzpatrick, who waa a neighbour and friend of 
Tony*g, bad had Httle or nothing to do with it ; and having left 
him at hia hall -door, he drove quietly home to his own house, aad 
went soberly to bed* 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

now PAT IIRADY AKB JOE UEYKOLDa WERE ELOQUENT IN VAIN. 

The day after Usaher had obtained Feemy'u consent to go off 
with him^ she paseed in the same manner as she had that after- 
nooa — sometimes sitting quiet with her eyes fixed on vacancy — 
Bometimea sobbing and crying, as though she must have fallen into 
an hysterical tit. Once or twice she attempted to make aome 
Blight prejiaration for lier visit to Mrs. McKeon^s, such as looking 
through her clothes, mending them, tfec, hat in fact she did 
nothing. The next day, Bunday, she tpent in the same manner; 
she omitted going to mass, a thing she had not done for years, 
unless kept at home by very bad weather, or real illness ; she never 
touk up a book, nor spoke a word, except such as she could not 
pOBsiLly avoid, to the servant or lier father. Of Thady she saw 
nothing, except at her meals, and then they took no notice of each 
other. They had not spoken since the night when Thady had 
upbraided her whilst walking in the lane with Dasher. 

On the Monday morning she waa obliged to exert herself, for 
she had to pack the little trunk that was to carry her ball-room 
finery to Jhs. McKeon^s^ and prepare everything that was neces- 
sary for her visit 

Biddy, the I'avourite of the two girls, had once or twice asked 
her mistrtiss what ailed her, and whether slie waa ill ; but Feemy 
o/j/r answered her crossly ihat she was VxitUered \Wth that hoj 
I/euchehe, and the gkl cuuld only belieN^i iVvaX. \ivOLvwit NXix^v^^^ &x\.\! 
ii/j0 cdB&, or elsB tlt&t ehe had ^^avYcWed wt\v V^it ViNvt^-. ^u\ 
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was now three days since he had been at Ballyclorati, she at last 
determined that this was the case. 

During these three days, Feemy had frequently made up her 
mind,' or rather she fancied she had made up her mind to give 
Ussher up, — to go and confess it all to Father John, or to tell it 
to Mrs. McKeon ; and if it had not been for the false pride within 
her, which would not allofw her to own that she had been deceived, 
and that her lover was unworthy, she would have done so. His 
present coolness, and his cruelty in not coming to see her, though 
they did not destroy her love, greatly shook it ; and had she had one 
kind word to assist her in the struggle within herself, she might 
still have prevented much of the misery which her folly was fated 
to produce. 

When Mrs. McKeon and her daughters came for her about one 
o'clock on Monday, the small exertion necessary for putting up 
her clothes, had made her somewhat better — something more able 
to talk than she had been before, and they did not then observe 
anything particular about her ; but she had been but a very short 
time at Drumsna, before it was evident to Mrs. McKeon, that 
something was the matter with her. When she questioned her, 
Feemy gave the same , answer — that she had a racking headache ; 
and though this did very well for a time, before the evening was 
over, the good lady was certain that something more than a head- 
ache afflicted her guest. 

The next day, according to his promise, Ussher called, but of 
course at Mrs. McKeon's house he could not see her alone ; that 
lady and her daughters were present all the time. When he came 
in, Ussher shook hands with Feemy as he would with anybody 
else, and began talking gaily to the two other girls. He had* 
regained his presence of rtiind completely, and however deficient 
Feemy might be in that respect, he now proved himself a perfect 
master of hypocrisy. He did not stay long, and as he got up to go 
away, he merel}^ remarked that he hoped he should meet the ladies 
that day week on the race -course, and at the ball; and the only thing 
he said especially to Feemy was, that he should call at Ballycloran 
on his way to the races, and that when he saw her on the course, 
he would tell her how her father and brother were; and he 
remarked that he should not go home that night, as he had been 
asked to dine and sleep at Brown Hall. 

The week passed on, and Feemy remained in the same 
melancholy desponding way; saying nothing to Mrs. McKeou^ 
and little to the two girls, who, in spite oi ¥e««v"^'^^\\s.\^Vw>ss% 
a lover, did everything in their power lo c\\eet ^xi^ ^x^^^^^:^^'^- 

Father John usually dined at Mxa, "M.c\Leo\i^ ^^ ^xisA^^i,^^^ 
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site came to the determination of having another talk with him 
about Fcemy, So before dinner on that day, Bhe opened her 
mind to him, telling him the state in which Feeray had been the 
whole of the week, and that ehe thought the sooner ahe could be 
made to anderstand that she must give up all thoughts of Ussher, 
the better, 

Feemy had been at mass with the family^ and when she met 
Father John afterwards, she exerted herself to appear be! ore 
him as she usually did, and to a certain extent she eucceeded. 
Father John was himself usually cheerful, and he spoke to her 
good humouredly, and ^he made an eflfort to answer him in the 
aame strain; this deceived the priest, and when Mrs, SIcKeon 
spoke to him about Feemy's deep melancholy, and suggested tlie 
propriety of speaking to her on the subject which they supposed 
was nearest her heart, he said, 

*' Better let her alone, Mrs. McKeon ; I think you'd better let 
her alone, and time will cure her. You see Feemy is proud, 
and perhaps a little too headstrong, and I don't think she'd bear 
just as quietly as she ought, any one speaking to her about the 
man now. It isn't only the losing hira that vexes her ; it isn't 
oirly that she has been deceived : but that everyone knows that 
she has lost him, and has been deceived. Its ihh that hurts 
her pride, and talking to her about it w^'ll only make her more 
fretful. If youMl take my advice, you'll just leave her to herself, 
take no especial notice of her, and let her go to this ball ; and 
when she sees the man paying attention to others, — dancing and 
pbihmderiug with tliem, and neglecting her — her pride will make 
Ler feel that she must at any rate appear to be indifferent; and 
when she has once enabled itcrself to appear so, she will soon 
become really so. Just let her go to the races, and the ball j and 
your Idndncss and the girls' society will soon bring her round. 

All Monday Feemy spent in bed, but Mrs. McKeou and h 
girls took no notice of it, except carefully tending her— offeri 
to read to her, and bring iier what she wanted. They soon, how- 
ever, f<:>uud tiiat she preferred being left alone ; and tbey con- 
sequeijtly allowed her to think over her own gloomy prospects in 
solitude and sik'nce, 

Feemy bad, however, declared her intention of going both to 
the racGH and to the ball, Ut^slicr bad desired her to do so, and 
ehe feared to dirfubey him; besides, at one of tliese places he had 
to give litr final instructions as to tlieir departure, She was, 
therefore, dressed for starting on the Tuesday murning, when the 
other gii Is wevQ ready; and though her eyes and nose were some- 
wliut red, and her cheeks somewhat pa\e, clu^ \\\o\v^^\\<i \v^^^ 
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now desefve the compliment that Fred Brown had paid her, 
when he told Ussher tha^ he was going to carry off the prettiest 
girl in County Leitrim, still she did not look unwell, and Mrs. 
McKeon kindly comforted herself by the reflection, that as she. 
was both able and willing to dress herself for amusement, there 
could not be much really the matter with her. 

In the meantime Thady had been honestly firm to the promise 
he had made to Father John, not to join the Mulreadyites. His 
sister's absence from Ballycloran at the present time had been a 
relief to him ; and on the morning after his visit to the priest he 
had returned to his work, not certainly with much happiness or 
satisfaction, but still with his mind made up to struggle on in the 
best way he could — ^to do nothing which he knew to be wrong, 
and come what come might, to leave Reynolds and his associates 
to their own schemes and villanies. He felt determined, if he 
could not protect himself and his family from his enemies by 
honest means, to leave it to circumstances to protect him ; and 
though he could not shake off a deep desponding as to the future, 
still there was a kind of contentment in the feeling that he knew 
he had to suffer, and that he had made up his mind to do so 
lirmly and bravely. 

On the Saturday morning, Pat Brady had again come to his 
master, informing him that all the boys were to be on that evening 
at the whiskey shop, and using all his powers of oratory to induce 
him to come down ; but Thady was firm, and he not only refused to 
come then, but plainly told Pat that he had entirely altered his 
mind, and that he did not intend to go down to them at all. He 
advised Pat also to give them up, hinting that if he did not, they 
two, viz., Pat Brady and Thady Macdermot, would probably soon 
have to part company. 

This was a threat, however, for which Pat did not much care ; 
for he knew that there was little more to be made by his old 
master ; and, like a wise man, he had already provided himself 
with a new one, and a more prosperous and wealthy one than him 
he was going to leave. Rats always leave a falling house, and 
Brady was a real rat. 

Still, however, though he did not expect to get much more from 
his service with Thady, he was, for his own reasons, anxious that 
his present master should not be , quit of the companions with 
whom he had been so anxious to join him : and therefore when he 
found that he could no longer work on his master's mind by the 
arguments he had hitherto used, he began to threaten him. — l^^VVkc^'^ 
him of the different perils from t\ve \aw 'w\i\c^\i^^QvJ^^^5>»N^'v» 
encounter by having Joined the party, an^ n^tvokja ^^Xi%^'t'^ "^^ 
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Y?hicli he would subject himself by deserting it. But in vain^* 
Thady waa firm; and wlipu f*at got violent and inclined to be 
impertinent on tho Bubject, he told him that be would knock him 
down with the alpine in bia hand if he said another word about it. 

On Sunday, Thady went to mftas, and afterwards took a walk 
with his friend the priest, who said everything he could to raise 
his spirits, and to a certain degree he did bo. On the next morning, 
aB he waa going to his work, a messenger brought a letter from 
Keegan to his father. This waa a legal notice on Flannelly'a 
part, tliat on some day in November, which was named, he — 
PlaTinelly— would require not only the payment of the interest 
money wliich would then he due, but also the principal ; and 
in this notice was set forth the exact sum to be paid for principal, 
for interest, for costs; and it further stated that if the sum was 
not paid on or before that day^ writs would be issued for his body 
— that is the body of poor Larry Macdermot — and latitats, and 
sheriff's warrants, and Heaven knows what besides, for selling the 
property at Ballycloran ; and that the mortgage would be imme- 
diately forecloaeil, and the property itaelf disposed of for the final 
settlement of the debt. 

This agreeable document was very legibly addressed to Law- 
rence Macdermot, Esq., &c. &c. dbc, Ballycloran ; and its unnsual 
dimensions and appearance made Thady at once feel that it waa 
some infernal missile come still further to harass him, and leave 
him, if possible, more miserable tlian it found him. However, 
Buch as it was, it was necessary that it should be read ; bo he 
took it to his father, and having broken the seal, said, — 

*' Here's a letter from Keegan, Larry ; shall I read it you?** 

" D — n Keegan/' was the father a consolatory reply, " I don't 
want his letters. I tell you he can't call for his money before 
November, and this is October yet.'* 

"That's thrue/* said Thady, when he had spelt through the 
epistle ; ** that's thrue^ father [ but this is to say that he manes to 
come in *arneBt, when that time comes." 

"And don't ho always come in 'arnest? is it in joke he comeiv 
when he axes for a hundred pound every half year? come ia 
Vmeat ! why, d — n him, he's always in 'arnest !'* 

" But, father, it's not only the hundred pound now, but th« 
whole debt he demands;" and, at last, Thady succeeded in read- 
ing the letter to his father. 

Larry at first got into a violent passion » swearing fearfully M 

Keegan, and hinting that he, Larry, knew well enough bow to 

iake care of his own body; and that he, Keegan, might get more 

£iMa he tmrgained for, it he came to iaed^\^ -rnxX^ Hx, kiv«i t\sAi 
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h^ began to whimper piteouely and cry, complaining in at it was 
a most gribvoiis thing that his own son should bring such a letter 
to him ; and he ended by accusing Thady of leaguing with the 
attorney to turn him out of his own house, and even asked him 
whether, when they had effected their purpose, he and Keegan 
intended to live at Ballycloran together. 

All this was not comfortable. Thady, however, quietly folded 
up the letter, put it in the old bureau, left his father to his pipe 
and his fireside, and went out again to his occupations. 

Nothing new occurred at Ballycloran for a few days, and he 
began to flatter himself that Mrs. Mulready's boys and their 
threats would annoy him no more, and he was even thinking of 
sending Pat down to Drumleesh to notice the tenants again to 
come up with the rents, if it were only to see what steps they 
would then take. As he was returning home, however, on Friday 
evening, across the fields, a little after dusk, he saw the figure of 
a man standing in a gap through which he had to pass, and when 
he came close to him, he perceived it was Joe Keynolds. 

Thady had been rather surprised that he had not seen Joe 
before, and had been inclined to think that that worthy gentleman 
had been intimidated, when he heard of his own defection ; but 
Joe was not a character so easily frightened. The truth was that 
he had for the last few days left his own cabin at Drumleesh, and 
had been engaged with others in the mountains which lay between 
Loch Sheen and Ballinamore, in making potheen- in large quan- 
tities, and drinking no small portion of what they made. The 
morning after the wedding, he had been boasting to his com- 
rades there of the success he had had in bringing over his land- 
lord to their ranks ; and he had brought down a large party of 
them from that quarter, all sworn friends, to be present at his pro- 
posed initiation — and great was their wrath and loud were their 
threatenings when they found that Thady would not come. Joe 
had, however, been obliged to join them again at their business, 
and though he had heard the ill success of Brady's second attempt, 
he had not been able till now to try the effects of his own 
eloquence. 

He had now come down for that purpose, and had been for the 
greater portion of the evening watching Thady, till he could get 
a good opportunity of talking to him undisturbed ; and he was 
now determined not to leave him, till he had used every means in 
his power of inducing him to change the resolution to which he 
had so suddenly come. 

When Thady came close to him he ie^^^<i\XxiSc3 ^wfefe^^ssa^ ^^ 
battered hat, and aaid — 
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** Long life to yo, Mr. Thady ; I hope yer honer is finding yer« 
eelf well this evening,** 

*- Qaite well thank you^ Joe,** and Joe walked on with him a 
few steps. 

" Have you the rint ready for me yet?'* continued Thady. 

** Ttiot ia it? faix then I have not — not a penny; but it wasn't 
Tint I was wanting to talk to your honer abont juat now ; not 
hut what the rint *11 be coming, and that right Boon, Mr. Thady, 
and plenty too — ^if yon*ll only listen to me/* 

*' Those 'd be glorious times, Joe, when the rint came that w^ay," 
and Thady wallvad on faster, for he didn't want to prolong the 
conversation beyond what he could help. 

** Stop, Mr. Thady; what are ye in sich a hurry for? Fve 
come a long way to sjrnke to you — and we'll both talk pleaaantef 
av' you'd go a little aisier.** 

" Well, Joe, what is it then ? Tm in a hurry.** 

" In a hurry ia it '? hut why wor ye in sich a hurry to break 
the promise you made us all, at Jlrs. Mehan's, Thuraday night 
week past. Ah ! Mr. Thady, you worn*t in a hurry when you 
said you*d come down and be one of us at Mohill— ay ! and swore 
it too on the blessed cross ; you worn't in eich a hurry then, and 
what hurries you now so fast?*' 

" Now, Reynolds, it's no uae you're sayini? more of that, I 
sent you word by Pat that I wouldn't come, and I won t — eo there*e 
an end of it/' 

" But that an*t an end of it; no, nor nigh the end of it; I sup- 
pose, Mr. Thady/* — and he paused, and, resuming hia respectful 
tone, said, " and didn t you say you niver had deserted ua and 
niver %Y0uld, and that you'd always stick to ue that you've known 
BO loufj: ? Shure, Mr; Thady^ you'll not change your mind now,** 
And Reynolds paused in the little path they were walking in, and 
Thady was obliged to stand too, for Reynolds liad got before him, 
and he couldn't pass unless he pushed the man aside. '* And 
shure — do you mane to let Keegan off, and Usaher, the black 
ruffians, that way; do you intend to put up with everything from 
the likes of them ? Come, Mr. Tiiady, say the word— only say 
the word you swore before, and by the holy cross you swore on, 
before next w^eek is over Keegan sijall he put where he*!! never 
spake another bad w^ord, or do another bad deed." 

*'Come, Reynolds, out of this, and let me pass,** said Thady, 

perceiving that be must now absolutely make the man understand 

that he was not to be talked over, " out of that, and let me pass. 

And rU tell you w^hat, I'll not have my neck in danger ; and if I 

Mear you thre&tening murdher, I'lllLBkxe ^ou ^i^tote tVie magb- 
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thrat^s,** and he pushed hy the man, who, however, still walked 
close behind him. 

" And is that the way with you now ? Have me before the 
magisthrates will you ? and where*d you be all the time ? Why 
there's not one of them that was in it, at Mrs. Mehan's that night, 
but could have you before the magisthrates, and I'm thinking thim 
folk would make a deal more of you than they would of me. Av 
you talk of magisthrates, Mr. Thady, may be you'll find there's 
too many of them in the counthry for yerself." 

Thady walked on fast, \)ut did pot answer him, and Reynolds 
continued — " Come, Mr. Thady, I don't intend to anger you, or 
affront you; and av I've said anything that way, I axes your 
pardon; but just answer me — will you come down there only for 
once, av it wor only becase you swore it afore them all on the 
holy cross?" 

" No, Joe, I will not ; av I took any oath at all, I was dhrunk : 
besides, I said I wouldn't, and I won't; so now good night." 

" But, Mr. Thady, av you'd only come there to tell the boys so 
themselves, it would be all right. Shure you're not afeard to trust 
yerself among them." 

" Not a foot, Joe." 

" Well, then, I tell you, you'll be sorry; not that I'd say a word 
agin you myself, becase though you've ill-trated me now, you wor 
always a kind landlord, and becase it's not in your heart to hurt a 
poor man; but I tell you, and you'll find it comes thrue enough, 
there were them there that night at Mrs. Mehan's as will turn agin 
you, unless you do as I'm axing you now." 

*• Well, Joe, I cant help it if they do, so good night." 

They had now come to a lane, and as Thady was going to jump 
on the bank to get over, Joe put his hand on his coat. 

" One more word, yer honer, may be yet you'll change your 
mind." 

" Indeed, I shall not then." 

" May be you will, and I'm thinking when you find Keegan too 
hard on you it '11 come to that. Well, av you do, let me know, 
and rU make it all right for you. Just tell Corney Dolan, and he's 
still at Drumleesh, that you're wanting me, and I won't be far off." 

Thady did not answer him, but merely saying, " Good night, 
Joe," jumped into the road, and Joe by some devious path, through 
bogs and bottoms, betook himself to Mrs. Mulready's, and drowned 
the feeling of his ill success in Whiskey. 

Thady went home to his dinner or supper — ^rather ^la.<it]bka^\!«w 
nad had the in view, for the man's inaimeT 'w^v^ wq\. %^ ^ws&^^-vjX^a 
be bad expected it would be; and Ive novi Uvx. \.v\<^xtiW^ ^Qrtv*^^ss«»^ 
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tUat be slionld not again be solicited to keep tbe unfortunatd 
promise which he bad inacle. 

Hia father, however, was still mattering over tbe misfortnii 
which he was doomed to bear i'rom the hands of his own son, Thad^ 
took all the]>ain8 be could, and all the patience he could in tister, to 
prove to the old man that he was only desirons to do the best he could 
for him and Feemy. He had even told him that he had absolutely 
quarrelled and coiue to blows with the attorney, on the day of hi& 
visit ; but it was all in vain, and when he got himself to bed he was 
puzzled to think whether Keegan and Uasher, or hia father and 
Feemy, caused him most trouble and uuhappinesa^ 
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THE RACES. 

Although we have hitherto only seen Usaber as a guest at Bally- 
cloran, or figuring as a lion at Mary I5rady*s wedding, be W; 
nevertheless, in the balit of frequenting much better society, 
was not nnfrequently a guest at the bonses of certain gentlemei 
in the neighbourhood of Oarrick-on-Shannon. 

For Ussher could assume the manners of a gentleman when he 
chose, and moreover, be a lively and agreeable companion ; and 
this, perhaps, quite as much as the attribute, made him aomewhat 
of a favourite among many of the auriounding gentry. He was, 
however, more intimate at Ero\Yn Hall than at any other bouse; 
and lie had now been asked over there, to spend the few davs 
previous to hts final departure from County Leitrim, 

The est^bUsbment at Brown Hall consisted of Jonas Brown, t 
father — an irritable, overbcariug magistrate, a greedy landlord, ai 

^an unprincipled father — and his two eons, who had both be< 
brought up to consider sport their only businesa; horses and d 
their only care; grooms and trainers the only persons worthy 
attention, and the mysteries of the lield and the stable the only 
pursuits wdiich were fit to be cultivated with industry or learnt with 
precision. They could read, a& was sufficiently teistified by their 
intimate knowledge of the information contained iu " Nimrod upon 
Horses," and the Veterinary Mfigazine ; and the Clerk of the Cour.-e 

|fit the Oorragh could prove that they could write, by the many 
'licrawls he had rceeivcd i'rom them — entering horses, and giving 
their particulars aa to age, colour, breeding, qualiiicatious, ifec., but 
beyond this they had no acquirements. For the elder son, who 

fTJtf only intended to be a landlord and t^ miSL'g,Wit;v."Le, tta^V.^ ^^^1^4 
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about a thousand a year, this did not signify; but for the younger 
it afitbrded but a melancholy prospect, had his eyes been open to 
see it. 

For the estate, which was all set at a rack rent, was strictly 
entailed; and as Jonas had always lived beyond his income, there 
would be little to leave to a younger son. When their mother died 
the two young men, together with a sister, had been left to the 
father's care. She also had learnt to ride, and ride hard — to go to 
the stable and see that her own horse was made up — and to rate 
her groom in no gentle terms, if things in that department were 
not as they should be. She also could be eloquent on thrush, sand- 
cracks, and overreaches — could detect a splint or a spavin at a glance 
— knew all the parts and portions and joints of a horse much more 
accurately than she did of a sheep, and was a thorough judge of 
condition. Eumour also not unfrequently hinted, among the tabbies 
of Carrick-on-Shannon, that Miss Julia could not only ride with 
her brothers in the morning, but that she was also occasionally not 
ill inclined to drink with them of an evening. 

Things were in this state, when it occurred to Jonas and hisf 
favourite son Fred, that it were well for all parties if they could 
get Miss Julia off from Brown Hall, as there was reason to fear 
she was coming out a little too fast ; and that if they did not get 
rid of her now, she might in a short time become a card somewhat 
hard to play. They consequently invited a squireen of three or 
four hundred a year to the house, who had rather unequivocally 
expressed his admiration for Di Vernon ; and under the fostering 
auspices of father and brother, the two soon made up matters 
together, though the lady was unable to follow her prototype's 
example, by wooing her lover over the pages of Dante. However, 
though Dante was wanting, opportunity was not, which for one so 
well inclined as Mi6s Julia was sufl&cient ; and before the young 
gentleman had been three weeks in the house, Fred was enabled 
to hint to him one day, as he was pulling off his boots before 
dinner, that of course he presumed his intentions to his sister were 
honourable and explicit, now that things had gone so far. Toby 
Armstrong — for such was the name of Di Vernon's admirer — not 
relishing pistols and coffee, made no objection to the young lady ; 
but he absolutely refused to take her empty handed, and, in con- 
sequence, Jonas and Fred had to hand him over their joint bond 
for two thousand pounds, before he would be induced to make her 
mistress of Castle Armstrong. There she now reigned supreme, 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of the fvitvn:^ ^«t^^-t^N^Rr^,*viw«^- . 
Bhe had by this time learnt to transfet T[iet vjA.V.^iiNi'fiTiltQrBi.^^ ^\j^<^ 
to the hurB&ryt 
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Tbe Browns were at any rate quit of t!ie young lady, and had 
Brown Hall now %vholly to tlicmaelves ; and this was a satiBfaction. 
Still the linndred a year which they Lad to pay their dear brother- 
in-law, Toby, was a great loss to them, and made it more impro- 
bable that when the old man should be gathered to hia fathers, 
George should have anything to Bubaist on except bis brother'a 
affection and bounty. 

As Fred inherited all his father*s love of money, joined to an 
irresistible pas.nion for everything that he cnlled pleasure ; and as 
he was already continually quarrelling with his younger brother, 
who was as continually impertinent to him, George's prospect in 
lilb was not particularly bright. As to turning his mind to any 
Uftcful pursuit — studying for any profession, or endeavouring in 
any way to earn his own bread honestly- — he would have been aa 
angered and felt as insulted by such a projiosition, as though any 
one had aaked him to tarn cobbler, and sit cross-legged at the 
Tvindow of one of the little shops at Carrick-on-Shanuon. 

As, however, he at present had food to eat, wine to drink, 
horses to ride, and usually cash to bet with, he concerned himse 
but little for the future ; and ^ve, therefore, may fairly be equallf 
apathetic respecting it. It would not, however, he difficult to 
foretell his fate. Should he not break his neck before his father'f 
ileath, he will quarrel with and slander his brother; he will rij 
for those who are young and green enough to trust their horses 
him, and pay him for mounting them ; he will spunge upon all hi 
acquaintance till he is turned out of their houses; he will be \ 
hanger on at the Curragh and all race-courses ; he will ftnall 
become a blackleg and swindler ; and will die in the Mars balsa 
if he does not, as he most probably will, break his neck by a fa 
from the saddle ; for, to the last, George will preserve his pluck^^ 
the only quality on which he could ever pride liiniiielf. 

On the morning of the races the two brothers and Uesher we| 
eitting over a very late breakfast at Brown Hall. The father ha 
long since been out; careful to see that he got the full tweh 
hours' work from the unfortunate men whom he lured at live penfl 
& day, and who had out of that to feed thcmsclvea and familie 
and pay their rent; we will not talk about clothing thera» it wont 
be a mockery to call the rags with which tlic labouring poor in 
that part of the country are partially covered, clothes, or to attach 
value to them, though I suppose they must once have cost some* 
thing. 

** Why, what nonsenBc, Uaaher/' said Fret3, " to be Bending thtt 

m^tre of yours down to Munster ; elie'd never be fast enough for 

i/is^ country — not the thiDg at all for TVp\i<iiaLT^ W\iQ<'i?k — ^VV ^flk\j« 
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and breaks ; besides the expense of sending her, and the chances 
that she's lamed on the road. You'd better let me have her ; she's 
only fit for this country. I'll tell you what I'll do : I'll give you 
the horse and gig you're to take that girl of yours to Longford in 
to-morrow for her." 

" Hush, man, for G — d's sake ! If the servants hear you talking 
that way, I'm dished. If it once got abroad about my taking her 
ofif, I'd have the devil to pay before I got out of the country." 

•* I believe Ussher thinks," said George, " no one ran away with 
a girl before himself. Why if you were going to seize a dozen 
stills, you couldn't make more row about it." 

'* I shouldn't make any about that, for it would come natural to 
me ; and I'd a deal sooner be doing that, than what I have to do 
to-morrow night. I'm d — d, but I'd sooner take a score of frieze- 
coats, with only five or six of my own men to back me, than drive 
twenty miles in a gig with a squalling girl." 

'* If you're sick of the job, I'll take her off your hands," said the 
good-natured Fred. 

" Thank ye, no; as I've got so far with it, I believe I'll go on 
now." 

" Well, if you won't take a Idnd offer about the girl, will you 
take the one I made about the mare ? To tell the truth, I'c^ 
sooner have the mare than the girl myself." 

"Thank ye, no; I believe I'll keep both." 

*' I'll tell you what I'll do," said Fred, getting anxious in his 
hankering after the mare, ** I'll throw the harness into the bar- 
gain — spick and span new from Hamilton's. I paid eight pound 
ten for it not a month since. All the new fashion — brass fittings 
and brass haines. You could have the crests taken out, and new 
ones put in, for a few shillings ; only send me down the old ones." 

" What would I do with a gig and horse ? Besides, the gig's 
shook, the shafts are all loose, and the boxes are battered; and the 
horse was saying his prayers lately, by the look of his knees." 

*' Never down in his life, by G — d," said George, willing to help 
his brother in a matter of horseflesh ; " it's only a knock he got 
when I was trying to put him over the little wall beyond the lawn 
there ; but I couldn't make the brute jump, though he's the sweetest 
horse in harness I ever sat behind." 

Ussher was not to be done; and Fred consoled himself by 
assuring him that he'd be sorry for it, when he found the mare was 
not the least use in life down in Munster, and that no one would 
give him a twenty -pound note for her. 

A drag now came round to the doox. Geot^^ ^^^ \ss»5kss^'^'^'^ 
ioiJep before the Gre, Jiavipgr eaten abowt \\«^^ «tix qxx\v^^ ^'^ ^"H "^^^"^"^ 
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after his morning exercise under the three great-coats. He was 
adjuBting his hoots and breeches — and George was not a little proud 
of his appearance in his riding costume; the jacket and cap were 
carried loose ; and after many exclamations from Fred, that they 
would be late, atid that as he had bached Conqueror, it was a shame 
for bia brother to qfive the stewards the chance of starting the horses 
without him, which were answered by reJoiuderB from George that 
they wouldn't dare to do so— showing that he didn*t care how 
much all the rest might be ineonvenienced by his delay, so long as 
he didn't suffer himself, the three got into the conveyance at the 
door, about an hour after the time at which the horses were adver* 
tised to start punctually; and Fred drove them to the course, 
which was not above a mile distant. 

I cannot say that the ground displayed much that was elegant 
in the way of equipages, or anything very refined in the coun- 
tenances belonging to the race -course. 

The wciglniig stand consisted of the scales in which potatoes 
and oata were usually weighed in the market-place in Carriek, 
and woiteij borrowed ^o^i tlie municipality for tlie occasion. The 
judge's chair was formed of a somewhat more than ordinary high 
stool, with a kind of handle sticldiig up at one corner, by holding 
on to which ho was barely able to keep his place, bo conetantJy 
were the mob pressing round him. 

There was a stand, from which a tolerable view of the race could 
he obtained, admission one shilling ; but few ascended it, and long 
before the start, the price had fallen to sixpence. 

There were two or three carriages ; one containing Counsellor 
Webb'B family. He himself was one of the stewards, and, conse- 
quently appeared on horseback in a red coat. Another belonged 
to Bir I\Iichael Gipson, who owned the greater part of the town, 
and who drawing about six thousand a year from this county and 
the next, had given ten pounds, to be run for by farmers' horses, 
contriving thereby to show them that he thought they ought to 
indulge in expensive amuaements, and to stimulate them to idleness 
and gambling. As, however, the land in the country was chiefly 
let in patches under twenty acres each, and to men who were 
unable to feed the sorry beast neceaiary to keep them in tillage, 
yir Miohaers generosity had not the effect which it might be pre- 
sumed to cause; and his ten pound was annually won by some 
large tenant, who might call himself a farmer, but who would make 
a desperate noise if another man presumed to call him anything 
but a gentleman. Of cars there were plenty, crowded "with 
pretty faces, all evidently intending to be pleased: not i a vrr*' 
///vHY^rer, fnr there was Mrs. Keei^au \\\ w^e^ t^l \\\w.^ «\\% 
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abominaToIe affairs called inside cars, not because yoti bad dny o! 
the comforts of an inside place in case of rain, for they have no 
covering, bat because the inmates, sitting on each side, have full 
power to kick each other's shins, and no liberty to stretch their 
legs. There she sat alone, as sour as at the moment when she 
had first seen her Hyacinth as he was deposited by the hotel 
waiter on the mat inside her hall-door. 

She looked little as if she was there for amusement, and, in 
truth, she was not. After a time, Hyacinth had come to himself; 
and by dint of continual scolding, much soda-water, and various 
lavations, he had enabled himself to make a very sickly appearanca 
on horseback ; but the wife of his bosom was deternjined that he 
should not escape from thence to another ordinary, or even to any 
hospitable table where he might get drunk for nothing ; and, con- 
sequently, she was there to watch him. 

There was but one other there that did not aeem b^t on enjoy- 
ment, and this was poor Feemy. There she was, sitting on the 
same side of the car with Lyddy McKeon ; and the good-natured 
mother had taken care that this should be the side facing the 
horses ; but Feemy took no interest in them. She had given over 
crying and sobbing ; but she was silent, and apparently sullen, 
and would much have preferred her own little room at Bally- 
cloran. 

There were to be three races. Had there been a prospect of 
thirty, and among them a trial of speed between all the favourites 
of the Derby, there coald not have been a greater crowd, or more 
anxiety ; every ragged, bare -footed boy there knew the names of ^ 
each horse, and to whom he belonged, and believed in the invinci- 
bility of some favourite beast, — probably from attachment to its 
owner, — and were as anxious as if the animals were their own. 
Among this set, McKeon or little Larry Kelly were booked to win; 
— they were kind, friendly masters, and these judges thought that 
kind men ought to have winning horses. 

" Shure thin," said one half-naked urchin, stuck up in a small 
tree, growing just out of one of the banks over which the horses 
were to pass ; " shure thin, PlayfuFs an illigant swate baste 
entirely. 1*11 go bail there's nothin '11 come nigh her this day ! " 

" That Tony may win the day thin 1" said another. " It's he is 
the fine sportsman." 

** Bedad, ye're both out," said a third, squatting as close on the 
bank as the men would let him ; " it's Mr. Larry '11 win, God bless 
him I — and none but him — and he the weight all wid hixn.^^\AVc^ 
not? There's none of 'em in the co\xiit\iT^ eo ^0^^%,^^^^'^^'^ 
Boorroo for the Kellya I theni's t\ie \>o^ft,'' 
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"Tliey do say/* said the second Bpeaker, wlio was only half waj 
np the tree, " that Conqueror 11 win. By Jasus, av he do, won't 
young Brown he going it I" 

*' Is it Conqueror?" said the hif^her, and more eatignine votary 
of McKeon. '* la it the Brown Hall horse ? He can't win, I tell 
ye 1 I Baw him as Paddy Cane was leading him down, and 
didn*t look like winning; he hasn't got it in him. That he 
fall at the first Icp, and never stir again ! Tony *11 win, bo 
Hurroo tor Tony McKeon*'* 

The weighing waa now accomplished, and jockeya mounted. 
Major McDonnell had to look after this part of the biiBiness, 
which he knew as much as he did of Arabic. However, he v 
shoved about unmercilully for iialf an hour^liad his toea awfii! 
trodden on, for he was told heshtmld dismount to see the weiglii; 
— nauowly escaped a half-liuiidredweight, winch was drop^ 
within thretf inches of Ida foot, and did, 1 daresay, aa much go< 
as stewards usually do on such occaslona. 

Counsellor Webb was to start them, and, though a counsellor, 
he was an old hand at the work, lie always started the hori 
at the Carrick races, and usually one of his own among the I 
The Counsellor, by the by, was a great favourite wdth all parties, 
and what was more, he was a good man and a gentleman. 

Major Longisword from Boyle was the third steward, and he, 
like his military colleague, was rather out of his element. He waa 
desired to keep the populace hack and preserve the course ; but 
it seemed to Mnjor Longs word that the populace didn't care a 
button for him and his red coat, and though he valiantlj' attempted 
to ride in among men, women, and ebildren, he couldn't move them; 
they merely pushed tlie ijorse back with their hands, and the 
brntc, frightened by tlieir numbers, wouldn't go on. They screamei 
'* Arrah, sir! go asy ; shure you"re on my foot; muslm thin, cai 
you be qniet with the big horse? faix I'm murdhered with you^ 
sir, — is you going to ride over us ? shure, yer honer, won't you 
go over there ? look how the boys is pressing in there." The 
Major soon saw he could do no good, so he rode out of the crowd, 
mentally determining that the jockeya might, if they eould, clear 
the course for themeeivea. 

And now they were off — at least seven of them ; for when the 
important morning came, the Captain had in vain used eve] 
exertion to get a rider for Kickic-wickiet His ambition bad 
first soared eo high that he had determined to let no one but 
gentleman Jockey mount her; but gradually his ho[>es declined, 
^nd St the ordinary he was maldng fruitless inquiries respecting 
fi(fme proper pereon ; but in vsdn, aiii tiqvj V^ V^A \i^^u Uonj 
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twelve to one searcHing for any groom in possession of the neces« 
aary toggery. He would have let the veriest tailor in Carrick get 
on his mare if he had merely been legitimately dressed. Keally, his 
exertions and his misery were distressing, for at last he was obliged 
to send her back to Boyle, after having paid the stakes and the 
stable charges for her, and console himself by telling his friends 
that the gentleman from Galway, who was to ride for him, had 
deceived him, and that he could not possibly have put any one he 
did not know upon Kickie-wickie. 

But the seven are off. There they go, gently cantering, looking 
60 pretty, and so clean — the riders so steady — the horses so 
eager. How different they will look when three or four, or more 
probably onlj' two, are^ returning to the post I The horses jaded, 
the men heated, with whip speedily raised, and sharply falling — 
spurs bloody — and jackets soiled, by perhaps more than one violent 
fall ; and yet in ten minutes this will be their appearance. 

" There they go — Hurroo I they're off. Faix, there's Playful'at 
her tricks already — by dad she'll be over the ropes ! steady. Bob — 
steady, or she'll back on you — give it her, Gayner, my boy, give it 
her, never spare her — laws! did you see that? Well if he gets 
her over the course, he'd ride the very divil. Well done. Bob, 
now you've got her — Hurroo, Tony, my boy, you're all right now:" 
— and the mare, after a dozen preliminary plunges, joined the other 
horses. ** Faix, they're all over that — did you see that big broWti 
horse ? He's Thunderer — he's a good horse intirely ; did you see . ;. 
the lep he took at the wall? " — and now they had come to a big 
drain ; all the horses being well together as far as this, excepting 
Crom-a-boo, who having been forced through a breach made by 
some other of the horses in the first wall, had baulked at a bank 
which came next, and never went any further. Some one told poor 
Stark on the course that the horse didn't run to-day nearly so well 
as his owner did last night; and it was true enough. 

" There goes Conqueror — he's over I Faith then, George is 
leading. — Brown Hall against the field ! " 

'* Never mind," said some knowing fellow, "he's a deal too fond 
of leading — he's a deal oftener seen leading than winning." 

** There's little Larry — my ! how sweet the mare went over the 
water. There's Brickbat in it ; — no, he's out. He's an awkward 
beast That's Thunderer — Holy Virgin, what a leap I He goes 
at everything as if there were twenty foot to cross, and a six foot 
wall in the middle." 

** There's Playful at it again — he'll never get her round. B^ 
1 to you, you vijten — wb*t ma^e m^ \)e\, otl ^wx'^, ^YX^ax^^^^^ 
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over — no she's not; — there's Diana — did yon Bee Pat walk liei 
through ? Faith, she'd crawl up a steeple, and down the other 
«ide. There*e Playful over— ao, she's not ;— right ia the middle, 
by heavens 1 " 

" And Boh under her— <3ome away. My OodI, he'll he drowned ! " 

"Gracious glory ! did you see that? He's up again ;- — d — n it 
hut he dived under her; well, I never saw the Hke of that; she's 
out," 

"And look, look! Bob's in the seat— you'll win your money 
now. Wellj Boh Oayner, afther that youll never live till you're 
drov^Tied I Oome away to the double ditch ; that's where they'll 
ehow what they're raaile of — the marell be cooled now, and shell 
run as easy as a coach -horse/' 

And the two rode away to the big fence mentioned, which con- 
eisted of a broad flat-topped bank between two wide dry ditches ; 
while the horses went the round of the course over four or five 
intermediate banks. 

*' Here they come [ there's Blake leading. What a fitride that 
horse has ! but yon'U see he'll die away now. Larry*a second — no, 
George is second, but Larry's well up/' 

"Faith, and he*3 been down too — ^he and the mare. There's 
Playful, how site pulls — where's Brickbat? now then !" 

And the Gal way horse came at the big fence- — Blake pulling 
him off a little as he came to it, then stuck his spurs into his horse's 
flank — gave a lift at his head, and threw his left hand to the tree 
of the saddle, The horse gave a terrific leap on the bank — paused 
for a moment— and clearing the second ditch, came down safe on 
bia legs with a shock that seemed to shake the field. 

" Hurroo I well done ! beat that George^ — nov^^ for Brown Hall ; 
no, by Jasus, little Larry's next^- — now^ Iji^rry, the Virgin send 
you safe over 1 " The mare with the light weight on her back 
made nntliing of what seemed in the horse so tremendous a jump, 
and without losing her running, skimmed on to the bank and ufif 
it, and collared the horse before he had regained his stride. 

"Good luck to yon, masther Larry, it's you that can ride. 
Hurroo for the Kellys! — Oh, by the holy, they're both dead!" 
This last exclamation referred to Conqueror, who had come up to 
the fence much heated, but at A great pace, George, never 

C attempting to pull him off, or give him a moment of breath, using 
his whip and riding forward over his horse's neck, hurried him 
on. The gallant brute leapt with all his force, but not being able 
to master the height, breasted it violently, sending his rider ft 
dosen feet iato the next field, and falling himself into the ditch. 
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his head on to the field, with a broken heart, and dead I George, 
however, was soon on his feet, for his head was hard and he was 
used to tumbling. 

Before he was on his le^s, however, up came Playful, awfully 
rushing, her neck out — ^her nose forward — her nostrils open — her 
eye eager — covered with foam, but showing no sign of fatigue, nor 
any further inclination to baulk. Gayner was sitting her beauti- 
fully, not attempting to hold her, for he knew that if he stopped 
her, whipcord wouldn't make her run again; but with a firm, 
steady pull on her mouth — his hands low, and both on the reins, 
and his legs well tucked in. There she came, on at the leap 
without easing her pace for a moment, and going over the carcass 
of the dying animal, cleared it all, bank and ditches at one leap — 
two and thirty feet at one stride ! There are the marks to this 
day, for Tony McKeon, in his pride, measured the ground, and 
put in stakes to point out the spot where his mare showed herself 
so worthy of all his trouble. 

Brickbat had quarrelled with some of his namesakes at a wall, 
and was now nowhere ; Diana still persevered, and got well over 
the big fence, but her chance was out, unless some unaccountable 
accident happened to the three other horses that were still run- 
ning. On they went; there were only three more fences, two 
small banks, and a five foot wall. Thunderer and Miss Fidget 
neck and neck took the two banks, the big horse making awfully 
high leaps at them. Playful nearing them at every stride, galloping 
over the banks as though they were but a part of the level field. 
Now for the wall. " Now, Nicholas Blake, now, show them how 
little they think of a five foot wall in Gal way. Faith though, 
Larry's first — bravo, Roscommon ! " He's over, and a couple of 
bricks only falling show how lightly Miss Fidget touched it with 
her hind feet; not so Thunderer; again the horse made an awful 
leap, but the pace had been too much for him, he struck the wall 
violently with his knees, and, bursting through, gave Blake a fall 
over his shoulders. Gal way, however, was soon in his saddle 
again, but not before Bob was over, and had long passed him. 

And now there was a beautiful race in between the two mares ; 
and oh I how charmingly both were ridden ! But though Miss 
Fidget was so favoured in weight, and had begun with the lead, 
her elder rival collared her, and beat her at the post by a head. 
"And why shouldn't she win?" as Tony said in triumph to his 
friends, " for hadn't she the dhrop in her ? wasn't she by Coriander^ 
out of Pink, by Highflyer? Of course aWd. \q\Ti.-Ai'sA\i\» \ja 
known it all the time?" 

" TJmt'^ all very woll" said Larrv, as \ve ftloo^ ^n\HX\ ^^^'^ ^-a*^^*^ 
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in hxB hand, waiting till Bob got out of the icales, " it was only 
lier d — ^d long nose and neck that won after all, for 111 swear my 
head waa past the post before Bob's/* 

' ** Well then, Larry, we'll make a caee for the stewarda, whether 
if 8 yonr head or the horae'a the judge shonld go by." 

'* There's two of *em/' whispered Gayner, '* wouldn't know if yon 
were to ask 'em/' 

Thunderer came in thir(3j and a couple of minutes afterwards, 
Diana; — and Pat Conner, when he was laughed at as to his place^ 
truly b »asted that at any rate he was the only one that had been 
able to lide round the course without a fall. 

The chief and most exciting race of the day being over, the 
more aristocratic of the nanltitude seemed with one accord to turn 
their attention to luncheon. The ladies began to unpack the 
treasures with which the wells of their cars had been loaded — cold 
haras^ — shoulders of mutton— pigeon pies — bottles of sherry — and 
dozens of porter soon made their appearance ; and pretty girls 
putting cork-i<orew8 and carving knives into the hands of their 
admirers^ bid them work for their food before they ate- Woe 
betide the young man there who had no female friends on the 
course — no one to relieve the pangs of his hunger, or to alleviate 
that intolerable, delay whicli seemB always necessary between races. 

Then were made engagements for the ball; quadrilles and 
waltzes were given in exchange for sandwiches and ale — Lieu- 
tenants were to be had for sherry — a glass of champagne wonld 
secure a Captain. 

Great was the crowd round Mrs. McKeon*s car, and plentifid 
the partners who solicited the honour of dancing \vith Lyddy^ 
Loney, and Feemy. McKeon w^as there in all his glory, shaking 
hands with every one— praising his mare with hia mouth full of 
ham, and nttering vehement eulogiuma on Gayner between the 
different tumblers of porter, wliich in his joy he seemed to swal- 
low uuconacioualy. Then Bob came up himself, glowing with 
triumph, for he knew thiit he had acquitted himself more than 
ordimirily welL He had changed all his clothes, for he had been 
completely drenched by his fall in the brook ; and now, having 
nearly altogether fasted for the last forty-eiglit hours, was not at 
lU disinclined to assist at Mrs* McKeon's banquet. 

He shook hands with her, and all the three girls round, and 
with Tony — ^although he had already done that three times before; 
and he began a full history of the race, which we needn't repeat* 

*'I knew Brickbat was as fat as a bullock; he couldn't keep tbt 
p/ice lip; hnt ril tell yon what» Tony, if any horse there conld 
ie^t PI /I villi, it was ConnufTnf ^wi Oec*x^« <^W\.>kwi — J mn 
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fifteen pound from him — ^he*8 made a bad thing of it — lost his 
horse and all/' 

" Did you see the horse, Bob, when you came to the big ditch ?" 

" By my honour, then, I didn't see anything from the time I got 
out of the brook. I'd enough to do to sit where I was, and keep 
the mare's head straight. When she made the great leap, I 
hardly felt her feet come to the ground, she came down so lightly." 

While he was speaking, Ussher came up to the car, and began 
congratulating them. He had now openly stated that he was to 
leave the country altogether, and that he had been ordered to 
Casliel. Mrs. McKeon was therefore no longer at a loss to account 
for Feemy's melancholy ; and whilst she felt a cordial dislike to 
the man, who she thought had so basely deceived Feemy and was 
now going to desert her, she was heartily glad for her sake he 
was going, and reflected that as he was to be oflf to-morrow, it 
was useless for her now to begin to be uncivil to him. 

"I'm glad to congratulate you, Mr, McKeon — I'm glad you 
won, as my friend Brown didn't; a bad thing his losing his horse, 
isn't it ? " 

*' Thank ye. Captain ; and Tm to congratulate you too. I hear 
you're i)romoted, and going away from us — very glad for one, 
«orry for t'other. Take a bit of cold pie ; d — n it, I forgot — the 
pie's all gone, but there's cold mutton and plenty of sherry. Liddy, 
give Captain Ussher a glass of sherry." 

And Ussher went round to the side of the car where Feemy was 
sitting, and shook hands with her and the other girls. It was the 
first time through the whole long morning he had come near her ; 
indeed, it was the first time he had seen her since his short visit at 
Mrs. McKeon's, and very cruel poor Feemy had thought such 
conduct. Yet now, when he merely came to speak a few words, 
it was a relief to her, and she took it actually for a kindness. She 
felt herself so fallen in the world — so utterly degraded — she was 
BO sure that soon every one else would shun her, that she shud- 
dered at the idea of his ill-treating or deserting her. He soon left 
her, having got an opportunity of desiring her in a whisper to 
dance the first quadrille with him, as he didn't think he should 
remain late, at the ball. 

As for Ussher himself, he would now have been glad if he had 
been able to have got rid of Feemy altogether. As I said before, 
when he started for Ballycloran on the day that he heard he had 
to remove his quarters, he had by no means made up his mind as 
to what he would do : it was not at that time at all his pur^^o^^ V^ 
induce Feemy to leave her home,- or go mVJci \5^\a. \xv ^^'^ ^^"^s^-- 
dalovB manner be bad at last proposed, ll -waca \\i^\^«woJ^ <^W^ 
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OWB a^Tection, and the yanity wLich ibis Imd inspired, or ratlia 

etrengtiieued in his breast, that had at the moment induced him to 
do so ; and now he could not avoid it. He had told his Bportmg 
frienda of hia intention, and if even he could have brought himself 
to endure their ridicule by leaving her behind him, he bad gone 
so far that he could not well break off with Feemy herself. 

He was considerably bothered, however, by his position; he 
felt that she would be a dreadful chain round his neck at the place 
he was going to, and lie began already to dislike her. Poor Feemy I 
she had already lost that for which she had agreed to sacrifice her 
pride, her family, her happiness, and herself. 

Ueaher now returned to his two friends, whose tempers were by 
no means improved by the calamity which had occurred. Fred 
declared it was all George's fault — that he had ridden hia horse 
too fast or too slow — that he had been too forward, or not forward 
enough. His temper was by far too much soured by the loss 
of his own bets, to allow him to console his brother for the more 
Berious injury he had suflered. 

At length, however, the three got into the drag, and returned 
to Brown Hall» After dinner, each endeavoured to solace himself 
by BO stinted application to the bottle. George declared, that aa 
he had been able to drink nothing for the last three days, he'd mokfl 
up for it now, and that ho wouldn*t allow himself to be disturbed 
to dresa for the beat ball that could be given in Ireland, Fred, 
[ however, was not so insatiable, and at about eleven he and Usahei 
dressed and again drove into Carrick. 

The ball at Carrick passed off as such balls always do. Thew 
was but little brilliancy, but a great deal of good humour. The 
dresses were not the most costly, nor possibly the moat fashionable, 
but the faces were as pretty, and the tigures as good, as any that 
could be adorned for AlmacVa by a Parisian head -dresser ^_ 
milliner. The band was neither numerous nor artistic, bul 
played in good time, and never got tired. The tallow carull 
fixed in sconces round the walla of the room, in which a short 
time since we saw some of our friends celebrating the orgies of 
Bacchus, gave quite sufficient light for the votaries of the nimble- 
footed muse to see their partners, mind their steps, and uot come 
in too rude collision with one another. Quadrilles succeeded 
waltEes, and waltzes quadrilles, with moat unceasing energy ; 
no one dreamt of giving way to fatigue, or supposed that it waj 
all desirable to sit down for a single dance. From ten to two tifl 
kept it up w^ithout five minutes' pause, and then went joyfully to 
supper — ^nofc to drink half a glass of wine, and eat a mouthful of 
jelly or iianC'mangcr fltanding — but to dt^o^umx^o.^^'^^^^x^^ ^d. , 
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appetite to hot joints — ham and chicken, veal pies, potatoes, and 
30ttled porter. And then the songs that were sung I It would have 
ione your heart good to hear young Fitzpatrick sing the " Widow 
Machree ;" and then all the punch that was mixed I and the 
eloquence that was used, not in vain, to induce the fairer portion 
)f the company to taste it I 

This state of things was not, however, allowed to remain long. 
[t was not at all the thing that men — at any rate unmarried men 
— should waste their time in drinking when they had come there 
bo dance ; and after the ladies had left them about ten minutes, 
messages came hot and thick from the ball-room, desiring their 
immediate presence; nor were they so bold as to neglect these 
summonses, excepting some few inveterate sinners, who, having 
whiskey and hot water in their possession, and looking forward to 
Ek game at loo, neglected the commands which were brought 
to them. 

Soon again the fiddles sounded, and quick feet flew round the 
floor with more rapidity than before. The tedium of the quadrille 
was found to be too slow, and from three till six a succession of 
waltzes, reels, and country dances, kept the room in one whirl of 
confusion, and at last sent the performers home, not from a feeling 
3f satiety at the amusement, but because, from very weariness, 
they were no longer able to use their feet. 

Feemy, early in the evening, had danced with Ussher, and 
received his final instructions respecting their departure on the 
morrow. He was to leave Brown Hall early for Mohill, and Fred's 
gig and horse were to be sent over to him there. He was to send 
his heavy luggage on by the car, and leaving Mohill about seven, 
when it would be dusk, drive by the avenue at Ballycloran and 
pick Feemy up as he passed, and they would then reach Longford 
in time for the mail-coach during the night. 

Ussher calculated that Feemy would not be missed till he had 
had two hours' start, and that then it would be impossible to 
catch him before he reached Dublin. 

"But, Myles," said Feemy, "how am I to get home? You 
know I am at Mrs. McKeon's now." 

" Why how helpless you are," replied he ; " can't you easily 
make some excuse to get home ? say you are ill — and sick — and 
want to be at home. Or if it must come to that, say you will go 
home ; who's to stop you ? " 

" But I wouldn't like to quarrel with them, Myles ; just now, 
too, when they've been so kind to me." 

"Well, dearest, you needn't quarrel ml\itti^\xi\ ^V3 ^^"^k.^^"^^ 
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BTid wish to be at home ; bnt don't make difficnlties, loVo ; donlt 
look BO unhappy; you'll be as happy as the day is long, when 
we're once away — that is, if you Btill love me, Feemy. I hops, 
after all I*ro doing for yon, you'll not be sullen and cold to ma 
because you're leaving such a hole as Ballycloran. If you don't 
love me, Feemy, say bo, and you may stay where you are." 

" Oh I Myles, how can you say 8uch words now I you know I 
love you — how much I love you — else I wouldn't be leaving my 
home for you this way ! And thoujcrli Ballycloran is—'* 

Here the poor girl could say no more; for she was using all her 
energies to prevent herself from sobbing in the hall-room. 

"Good G — ^d I you're not going to cry here; come out of th« 
room, Feemy ; " and he led her into the passage, where, under the 
pretence of looking at the nmon, they could turn their faces to the 
window. *' What are you cryinq; for now ? " 

** Don* t you know I love you ? why else would I he going with 
youV** 

** Well, don't cry then j but mind, I shan't see you again before 
the time, for I'm going out of this at once now. I eh all be at the 
avenue at a quarter before eight; don't keep me waiting. If you 
are there first, as you will he, walk a few steps along the Mohili 
road, 80 as to meet me ; no one will know you, if you should meet 
any one, for it will be nearly if not quite dark ; the moon won't riM 
till past ten ; do you understand, Feemy ?" 

** Oh, yes, I understand ! " 

** Well, good night then, my own love, for I must be off." 

*■* But, MyleSj I want to say one thing.'* 

'* Hurry then, dear, what is it ?" 

" What 11 I do about my things ?" 

** What things?" 

'' AVhy, My lea, I must bring some things with me ; clothes, you 
know, and things of that sort," 

This puzzled Ussher rather ; he had considered that he should 
have enough trouhle with Feemy herself; he had quite forgotten 
the concomitant evils of the bandboxes, bundles, and draperiea 
which it would be necessary for Feemy to tnke with her, 

*' Ah! you can get clothes in Dublin; you can't want to takfl 
miicli with you ; you can bring a bundle in your hand just that 
distance. Can't yuu, eh, Feemy ?" 

Feemy could not l*ut think that a week since he would not have 
ftflkod her to carry all her travelling wardrobe in a bundle, ia her 
bumL However, she only said, 

" Whjr, not well, Mylcs ; I shall have so many things to think 
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of; tut I Bhan*t have much, and if you'll let me, 1*11 Bend Biddy 
to meet you with what I must take. She*ll meet you on the road, 
and put it into the gig." 

"Good heavens I what do you mean ! would you tell the girl what 
you're going to do ? Why she'll tell your father, and Thady, and 
raise the whole country on me." 

" No, she wouldn't, Myles ; she wouldn't tell anybody a word, 
when I told her not. You don't know those sort of people ; she'd 
not say a word ; so if you'll let me, I'll send her on to meet you 
with my things." 

With a good deal of reluctance Ussher agreed to this ; and then, 
again enjoining Feemy not to keep him and the gig waiting in the 
road, he took his leave, and departed, with his friend Ered, for 
Brown Hall ; first of all taking Feemy into the refreshment-room, 
and making her drink a glass of sherry. This did her much good, 
and when she got back into the ball-room, she was able to dance 
with tolerable spirit ; and Mrs. McKeon, who had been watching 
her, and had seen her dance with Ussher, was glad to think that 
her protegee had made up her mind to part with her lover in good 
spirits, and before the evening was over she assured Louey, with 
great glee, that, in spite of all that had been said, she foresaw that 
as soon as that horrid man had been gone three or four days, 
Feemy would be as well and as cheerful as ever. 

Feemy was, nevertheless, very glad when she was told to get 
her cloak on, and found herself on the car going to Drumsna. She 
then told her friend that she wanted to be home with her father 
on the morrow, — that she had promised to be home the day after 
the ball. She even pretended that she had received a message that 
evening from her father, begging her return. Mrs. McKeon did 
ttot think much about it, supposing that Feemy's presence might be 
necessary for household purposes at Ballycloran, and she readily 
promised her the loan of the car, at four in the afternoon, on con- 
iJtion that she would return to Drumsna at least in a day or two. 
This Feemy promised, rejoicing that her expected difficulties as to 
getting to Ballycloran were so easily overcome, and going to bed, 
she slept more soundly than she had yet done since she had given 
ber fatal consent to Ussher's proposal 
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CHAPTER XX. 

now CAPTAIN U88HEB CUCCBlEDEDp 

Late tlie next morning, Feemy and tlie other girb gat npj they 
Imd slept togetlier to make room in the house for the victorious Bob, 
but lis Father John had prophesied, they were all too tired to be 
Biiich iiiconveuienced by this. Immediately after breakfast the cw 
came round, and Feemy, afraid to wish her friends good bye too 
afieetioriately lest suspicion should be raised, and promising to come 
back again in a day or two, returned to Ballycloran, 

Thady was out when she got there, but he was expected in to 
dinner. Her father was glad to see her, and began assuring her 
that lie would do al! in his power to protect her tVom. the evil 
machinations of her brother, and then again took hie grog and hia 
pipe. She went into the kitchen, and summoning Biddy, desired 
h«r to follow her up to hqr bedroom. When there, she carefuUf 
closed the door, and sitting down on the bed, looked in, her 
attendant's face and said, 

" Biddy, if I toLd you a secret, yoii*d never betray me, would 
yon?" 

"Is it I, ]Mias Feemy, that*8 known you so long? in courao 1 
wouldn't,*' and the girl pricked up her ears, and looked all anxiety. 
*' What is it, Miss? — Sluiru you know av you tould me to hould my 
tongue, never a word I'd 5pake to anymortial aliout anything*** 

"I know you wouldn't* liiddy; that's why Fm going to tell yoii 
hut you mustn't whisper it to Katty, for I thbk she'd be ttilllii^ 
Thaily." 

" Niver fear, Miss; Borrow a word I'll whisper it to any one, at 
all at all;* 

" Well, Biddy, did you hear Captain Ussher's going away from 
this intirely?'* 

** What! away from Bally el oran?^' 

"No, but from Mohill. and from County Leitrim altogethar. 
He's going a long way off, to a place called Caahel.*' 

** And what for is he going there, and you living hera, Mill 
Feemy?" 

"That's the secret, Biddy; Tm going with him/' 

" My ! and is you married in sacret. Miss ? " said the girl, coming 
nearer to her mistresg, and opening her eyes as wide as Bhe could* 

Feemy blushed up to the routs of her hair, and said, "No. v/(?*rf 
not married yet; we're to W mtsiw<id \w BmIAIil; we eouf 
nmrrhil here you know, bcca\is^ ^ti^laim Yi^'^et \&«i.^xsj\ 
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*'Holy Mary I Miss, you're not a going to lave the ould religion; 
you're not a going to turn Prothesthant, is you, Miss Feemy ? " 

•'No, Biddy; why should I turn Protestant? but you see there's 
rasons why we couldn't be married here; we're to be married in 
Dublin, to-morrow." 
** To-morrow !" ejaculated Biddy ; " what, is you going to-night ? " 
" This very evening ; and now I want you to help me, and 
when we're settled, Biddy, if you like to lave this ould place, I 
mane you to come and live with us." 

" To be shure. Miss ; and wouldn't I go the world round wid 
you ? and why not ? for it's you was always the kind misthress to 
me. But what'U I be doing to help you ? " 

And then Feemy explained to her her plans, and began to pack 
up the few treasures she could take with her, in a box small 
enough for Biddy to carry ; and the two kneeled down together 
^ to the work. 

Feemy's tears dropped quickly on the little things she was 
packing, and the poor girl soon followed the example her mistress 
gave her. 

" Ochone ! ochone ! Miss Feemy, alanna, what'll we be doing 
widout you?'* and she came round and began kissing her mis- 
tress's dress, and hands, and face, "What shall we do widout 
you at all then ? what will the ould man be doing, when you're 
not to the fore to mix his punch?" 

" Don't talk that way," said Feemy. " Shure, won't I be coming 
back to see him when I'm married ? " 

" In course you will ; but it'll be a great miss, when he and 
;. Mr. Thady finds you're gone. What'll 1 say at all, when I come 
back from seeing you off— and they finds that you are gone ? " 

" But you mustn't stay to see me off at all. When you've put 
the box in the gig you must go on to Mrs. Mehan's, and when 
you come back you can say you'd been down to look for something 
that was left the day of Mary's wedding ; but mind, Biddy, don't 
say a word about it at Mrs. Mehan's, and above all, don't mention 
it to Katty." 

** Not a word, Miss ; niver fear : but what'll I be doing when 
y you're gone ? But I suppose it's all for the best ; may sorrow 
i 8eize him thin av he don't make you the good husband." 
■ It was then settled that Feemy's bonnet and shawl were to be 

brought down into the sitting-room opposite the dining-room — 
— that dinner was to be put off as late as possible — that when 
Xiarry and Thady were at their punch, Feemy was to eac^'^^ \isiO<a- 
served. Biddy was enjoined, when slae eJippe^ ouV. ^N\\)a. xXi^Xi'^rK.^ 
to leMve the front door ajar, bo that "hex miaUe^^ ^o\A.^ 1<S^<^^ 
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hiif vvitliOQt maldng any noise. The girl was also to carry dowi 
her mtBtress^ cloak — bo that ebe might the easier rua down thtt 
•venue. 

When tliese things were all aettled, Biddy returned to the 
kitchen, big with the secret; but ehe was too prudent to say of 
hint anything which could create a euspiciou in her coUeague'l 
breai>t» 

Thady cam© in about the usual dmner-hour, and Feemy ppob 
good-humouredly to lier brother — more so than she had donesinOi 
tlie day he bad desired ber not to walk with Captain Usahet, 
Thady himself was Ima gloomy than usual, for be had been rejoiced 
by hearing that the revenue oi^cer was immediately going to leave 
the country. He had only been told it that morning at Mohill, as 
a secret, and he therefore presumed that Feemy did not know it 
He tbougbt that he would not distress her by telling her of it 
now — tbat he had better leave her to find it out herself after he 
waa gone; but tbe reflection of tbe misery it would occasion ber 
when she did know it, gave rise to a feeling of pity for her in liiB 
heart, which made him, more inclined to be gentle and tender to 
her tban he had felt for a long time. 

After sitting over the fire with their father for somo time, Thady 
Baid, 

*' Well, Feemy, these are fashionable hours youVe brought with 
you from Hrumaua, Does Mrs. McKeon always dine as late as 
this ? Why it*s half past six ! " 

'* The stupid giri forgot the potatoes, Thady. You could hate 
them now; but you know, you wouldn't eat them aa hard as 
Btones. Ill go and hurry her." 

" 'Deed and I'm starving/' said the father. ** Why can't m 
have dinner then, Feemydear? Why won*t they bring dinner 
in?^" 

And Feemy went out, not to hurry them, but to cause groundi 
for Iresh delay. At last, a little after seven, she allowed dinner to 
go iuj and following it herself^ she sat down and made as good a meal 
as she could, and endeavoured to answer Tbady's questions about 
tbe races and the ball with some appearance of having taken interest, 
at any rate in the latter. If she did uot altogether succeed, the 
attempt was not so futile as to betray her; and the dinner passed 
over, and the hot water came in, vvitliont anything arising cspe« 
cially to excite her alarm. At laat she heard the front door open, 
and she hatened with apprehension to every creak the rusty hinges 
made as Biddy vainly endeavoured to close it without a noise; 
hut tbe sounds, which, in her fear, aeem^idfto loud and reaiarkable 
to her, attmcicd no notice irom V^x ieAXiex otXst^i'Cttfex* 1L\l^^^ 
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mixed their pnnbh. Had Thady been looking at her he might 
have seen a tear drop into the tumbler as she handed it to him ; 
but his eyes were on the fireplace, and she slipped out of the room 
without her tell-tale face having been observed. 

It was now, as she calculated, about the time that she should 
start; and with trembling hands she tied on her bonnet. Having 
thrown her shawl over her shivering shoulders, she opened her 
book upon the table with a handkerchief upon it — placed her chair 
by the fire, and leaving the candle alight, slowly crept through the 
hall-door, down the front steps, and into the avenue leading to the 
road. She shuddered when she found herself alone in the cold 
dark air; but soon plucking up her courage, she ran down as 
quickly as she could to the spot where the old gate always stood 
open, and leaning against the post, listened intently for the sound 
of the gig wheels. She stood there, listening for three or four 
minutes, which seemed to her to be an hour, and then getting cold, 
she thought she'd walk on to meet Ussher as he had directed her ; 
but before she had gone a dozen yards the darkness frightened 
her, and she returned. As soon as she had again reached the 
gateway she heard a man's footstep on the road a little above ; and 
still more frightened at this, she ran back the avenue towards the 
house till the footsteps had passed the gate. She did not, how- 
ever, dare again to stand in sight of the road, though it was so 
dark, that no one passing could have seen her if she were a few 
yards up the avenue ; so she sat down on the stump of a tree that 
had been lately felled, and determined to wait till she heard the 
sound of the gig* 

There she remained for what seemed to her a cruelly long time ;- 
she became so cold that she could hardly feeHhe ground beneath 
her feet ; and her teeth shook in her head as she sat there alone in 
the cold night air of an October night, wilh no warmer wrapping 
than a slight shawl thrown over her shoulders. There she sat, 
listening for every sound — longing to catch the rattle of the wheels 
that were to carry her away — fancying every moment that she 
heard footsteps approaching, and dreading lest the awful creak of 
the house-door opening should reach her ears. 

She could not conceive why Ussher did not come — she had 
absolutely been there half an hour, and she thought it must be past 
ten — she had long been crying, and was now really suffering with 
bodily paan from cold and fright ; and then the whole of Ussher's 
conduct to her since that horrid morning passed thrpugh her mind — 
she saw things now in their true light, which had never struck her 
so before. What would she not have given to have beftiv «A.^<5k 
again at Mrs. McKeon's; to have been m\i^T o\N\i\ciWii, <^S. ^Xnnr^^ 
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■liQ could still eee tlie light through the window ; in fact, to be 
anywhere hut where she was? She did uot dare, however, to 
return to the hoiiae, or even again to walk down the road. Poor, 
imbapyiy Feemy 1 she already felt the wretched fruits oi her ohsti- 
nacy and her pride. 

At last she absolutely heard the front-door pushed open, and 
could plainly see a. man's figure standing on the thre&hold. It 
must be Thady I Tiiey had diacovered her departure, and be w« 
already coming to drag her back 1 iShe heard bia feet descending 
the hall steps; but they were as slow and as deliberate as usual; 
and she could perceive that, instead of coming down the avenue, 
he turned towards the stables. This was a slight relief to her — it 
was evident she was not yet missed ; hut she was dreadfully cold, 
and what was she to do if Thady heard the noise of the gig, and 
perceived that it had stopped at their gate ? 

Usaher had driven over to Mohill early in the morning", and had 
gotten everything ready for his departure in the manner be had 
proposed; bnt wljen the time for starting came, he had been 
detained by business connected with his offidal duties, and it was 
eight o'clock before he was able to bid adieu to the interesting 
town of Mohill. He had then, at the risk of his own neck, driven 
off as fast as Fred Brown's broken -knee*d horse could take him, 
and was proceeding at a gallop towards Ballycloran, when be was 
stopi>cd near Mrs, Me ban's well-known shop by Biddy, who was 
stand iag by the road -side opposite. 

He stopped the horse as quick as he could, and Biddy came 
running to him with Feemy's bundle. 

" Is that yer honer, at last ? Glory be to God 1 but I thought 
you wor niver coming. The mtsthresa 11 he perished vdth tho 
could/* 

"Never mind — ^hurry — give me what you've got!** 

And Biddy handed in the bundle and cloak, and Ussher again 
drove on. 

**Mu8ha then, hut he's a niggardly baste 1*' aoUloquieed Biddy, 
" not to give me the sign of a bit of money, after waiting there for 
hira these two hours by the road-side, and me with, his sacret and 
all, that could ruin him if I chose to spake the word, only I 
wouldn't for Miss Feeiay's sake. But maybe it was the hurry and 
all that made him be forgittiug, for he was niver the man for a 
mane action. I wish he may trate her well, that's all ; for he*« a 
hard man, and it's had for her to be leaving the ould place with- 
out the priest's blessing.' 

Ussher was at tlie gateway ; but when he got there, ho could 
not aee Feemy, He waited about a minute, and then whietlod — • 
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minute more, and he whistled again. What shonid he do ? It 
•would be so foolish now for him to go without her ! He knew the 
horse was steady and would stand ; so he got out and walked up 
the avenue till he saw the figure of Feemy, still sitting on the root 
of the tree where we left her. There was a light colour in her 
eliawl, and the little white collar round her neck enabled him to 
see her at some distance; and she saw, or at any rate heard him, 
but she neither moved to or from him. 

She had caught, some time since, the sound of the gig wheels , 
but just as she did so, she again saw th§ figure of Thady as he 
came round from the stables ; and he evidently had heard it also, 
for he stood still on the open space before the house. He was 
smoking, for she caught the smell of the tobacco, and she plainly 
heard the stones on the pathway rattle as he now and then struck 
them with the stick in his hand. He didn't move towards her; but 
there he stood, as if determined to ascertain whether the vehicle 
which he must have heard, would pass along the road by the gate. 

Then the sound ceased. It was when Biddy was putting in it 
the cloak and bundle, and again it continued closer and closer. 
The road came round the little shrubbery through which the 
avenue passed ; the gig was therefore at one time even nearer to 
Feemy than it would be when it stopped at the avenue gate ; and 
when it passed this place, she fancied she could hear Ussher 
moving in his seat. She did not dare to stir, however, for there 
still stood Thady, listening like herself to the sounds within forty 
yards of her ; and had she risen he must have seen her. 

And now the gig stopped at the avenue gate. Feemy was all 
but fainting; what with the cold and her former fear, and the 
dreadful position in which she found herself, she could not have 
moved if she had tried ; she just preserved her senses sufficiently 
to torture her, and that was all. Plainly she heard her lover 
whistle; and plainly Thady heard it too, for he kept his stick 
completely still, and took the pipe from his mouth : then the 
second whistle — then she heard Ussher's foot on the ground — 
heard him approaching, and saw his figure draw nearer ; in vain 
she endeavoured to make signs to him, in vain she thought she 
whispered, "keep back;" for when she tried to speak, the words 
would not come. On he came till he was close to her, and in a 
low voice he said, 

** Feemy, is that you ? why don't you come ? what are you here 
for?" and he put down his hand to raise her. Feemy tried to 
rise and whisper something, but she was unable, and when Ussher 
stooped and absolutely lifted her from hex a^aX., ^^ V^^ ^^^^ 
fainted. *' Codw, Feeiaiy, ' said he, stiW wuav^atei ol 'YV^^^ \i^-vsi.% 
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Bear, *^come; tliis m nonscnee — hurry, tliere*s & love. Come^ 
Feemy» stand, can't you ? " 

When Tbady had first come out of the house, it had merely 
been tor the purijose of goincf into the stable, as was hia practice, 
to see the two farm horses fed j as he returned, he canght the 
sound of Ufisher^B gig ; but it was more for the purpose of smoking 
his pipe in the open air than from any curiosity that he lingered 
kOUt of doors. When, however, the vehicle stopped at Ballyclorsn 
■gate, and he heard the whistle twice repeated, his interest was 
excited, and he thought that something was not right. He then 
heard Ussher's footsteps up the avenue, and he fancied he could 
hear him speak; hnt he had no idea who ho was; nor had he the 
Bhghtest suspicion that his sister was so near him. 

But wlien Ussher stopped, Thatly gently came down the avenue 
Tinperceivcd ; he saw him stoop, and lift something in his arras, 
but still up to this time he had not recognised the voice. It wna 
Thady's idea that something had been stolen from the yard, Avhich 
the thief w^as now r'emoving, under cover of the darkness. By 
degrees, as he got nearer, he perceived it was a woman's form 
that the man was half dragging, half carrying, and then he heard 
Uflsher's voice say loudly, and somewhat angrily, '*This is d — d 
nonsense, Feemy ! you know you must come now/' 

These were the last words he ever uttered. Thady was Boon 
close to him, and with the heavy stick he always carried in his 
hand, he struck him violently upon the head. Ussher, when ho 
had heard the footateps immediately behind him, dropped Feemy, 
who was still insensible, npon the path ; but he could not do so 
quick enough to prevent the stunning blow Avhich brought him on 
his knees. His hat partially saved him, and he w^aa on the point 
of rising, when Thady again struck him %vith all his power: this 
time the heavy bludgeon came down on his bare temple, and the 
young man fell, never to rise again. He neither moved nor 
groaned; the force of the blow^ and the great weight of the stick 
falling on his uncovered head as he was rising, had shattered his 
brains, and he lay as dead aa though he had been struck dovm by 
a thunder«bolt from heaven. 

TJiough it was so dark that Thady could not see the blood he 
had shed, or watch how immovable was the body of the man 
he had attacked, still he knew that Ussher was no more. He 
had felt the skull give way beneath the stroke ; he had heard the 
body fall heavily on the earth, and he was sure his enemy waa 
dead. 

At first he felt completely paralysed, and unable to do anythii 
Sai he was Boon aroused by a long fev^\i kom i^citit ^^^my^ 
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cold had revived her, and she now regained her senses. Thady 
threw his stick upon the ground, and stooping to lift her up, said, 

" Oh ! Feemy, Feemy, what have you brought upon me!" ^ 

When she recognised her brother's voice, and found that she 
was in his arms, she said, 

"Where am I, Thady? What have you done with him? 
Where is he?" 
. " Never mind now. He*s gone — come to the house." 

" Gone ! — he's not gone ; don't I knoiv he would not go without 
me ? " and then escaping from her brother's arms, she screamed, 
'* Myles, Myles ! — what have you done with him ? I'll not stir 
with you till you tell me where he is ! " and then the poor girl 
shuddered, and added, " Oh ! I'm cold, so miserably cold ! " 

" Come to the house with me, Feemy ; — this is no place for you 
now." 

" I'll not go with you, Thady. It's no use, for you shan't make 
me; tell me what you've done with him — I'll go nowhere without 
him." 

Thady paused a minute, thinking what he'd say, and then 
replied : ** You'll never go with him now, Feemy, for Captain 
Ussher is dead ! " 

Feemy only repeated the last word after her brother, and again 
fell insensible on the ground. 

Thady at length succeeded in getting her to the houwe; and 
pushing open the front door, which was still unlatched, with his 
foot, took her into her own room on the left hand side of the 
passage, and deposited her still insensible on the sofa. He then 
went into the kitchen, and sent Katty to her assistance. 

Pat Brady was sitting over the kitchen fire, smoking. Though 
this man was still hanging about the place, and had not come to an 
actual rupture with his master, still there had been no cordiality 
or confidence between them since Brady had failed to induce 
Thady to keep his appointment at the widow Mulready's ; and for 
the last two days not even a single word had passed between them. 
Now, however, there was no one else but Pat about the place, and 
Thady felt that he must tell some one of the deed that he had 
done. It would be useless to consult his father ; his sister was 
already insensible; the two girls would be worse than useless; 
besides, he could not now conceal the deed ; he could not leave 
the body to lie there on the road. 

" Brady," said he, "come out ; I want to spake to you. Is there 
a lanthern in the place at all ?" 

"No, Mr. Thady, there is not," said lie, m\]^o\3L\,\xiCiN\\i^\^*^'^siaX 
is it yon want to-night ? " 
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I *' Come out, nx\^ hrmg a lighted candle, if yon can.** 
I Brady noW BftW from \m raaater'B pale face, and fear »„ 
I exprcBsion. tlmt Boinctliing extraordinary had happened, and 
^^lowed him with a candle under his hat ; but the precaution was 
^^•cilofl^, the ^ind blew it out at once, 

'* Pat," said Tbady, as soon as the two were out before the 
front door ; '* Put/' and he didn't know how to pronounce 
tliinjtr ho widlicd to tell, 

"(food God I Mr. Thady, what's the matther? has anyt! 
hni>[)*>ncd the owld man?" 
**Wbat uwM man?" 
** Your father." 

" No, nothing'fl hoppened him ; but — but Captain Ussher » 
dead!" 

** Graciona glory — no I why he wo3 laving this for good and all 

this ni^ht. And how did he die ? " — and he whispered in hia 

niaMter*H oar — *' did tJie boys do for him ? " M 

" 1 killed him by myself/^ anawered Thady, in a whisper, 1 

"You killed him, Mr, Thady I ahl now, you're joking/* 

fc"8top!" Biiid Thady — for they wBre now in the av-enne^, 
joking or not, his body is somewhere here ; — and he had FeemJ 
ere, drag^'ing her along the road, and I struck him wnth my stL 
acrutiB the head, and now they'll say IVe miirdhered him/' 

Bmdy soon touched the body with hia foot; and the two raiae< 
it tt)gether, and put it off the path on the grass, and then held 
eouncil together, aa to what steps had better be taken. 

Brady, after hia first surprise and awe at hearing of Usshei 
death was over, spoke oi' it very unconcernedly, and rather as n 
goad thing done than otherwise. He recommended his master to 
get out of the way ; he advised him at once to go down to Dnim^ 
leeslr and lind oiU Joo Reynolds ; he assured Tiiady that the mai 
would even now be willing to befriend him and get bini out 
harm*s way. He told him that lleynolda and others had pkci 
up in the mountains where he might lie concealed, and where tf 
police would never be able to find him; and that if he only gi 
otit of the way for a time, it might probably not be found murd 
by the Coroner, and that in that case he could return quietly 
BttUyeloran. 

Tliady listened sadly to Brady's advice, but he did not kno^ 
what better to propose to himself, lie remembered the last wor< 
wbich Reynolds had said to him, and ho made up his mind to f 
down at once to Corney Dolan e, who was a tenant of his ow] 
and from Jdiu /ind out where lleynolds was, 

Butj Put, " mid Thady, when Ue iiaOi ma^«i uxi^ov'i rnvt^Wx^ 
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line of conduct he meant to pursue, " what shall we do with the 
man 8 body ?' We can't let it lie here. As I trust in God, I had 
no thoughts to kill him I and I would not run away, and lave the 
body here, as though I'd murdhered him." 

" Jist lay him asy among the trees, Mr. Thady, till you're out 
of the counthry ; and then I'll find it, — by accident in course, and 
get the police to carry it off. Thim fellows is paid for sich work." 

*' No, Pat ; that wouldn't do at all. I won't have them say I. 
hid the body ; every one '11 know 'twas I did it; mind,, I don't ask 
you to tell a lie about it ; and I'll not have it left here, as though 
I'd run away the moment afther I struck him. We must take him 
into the house, Brady." 

" Into the house, yer honer ! not a foot of it ! why, you'd have 
Miss Feemy in fits ; and the owld man'd be worse still, wid all 
thim fellows coming from Carrick and sitting on the body, dis- 
coursing whether it wor to be murdher or not." 

" Well, then ; we'll take it to Mrs. Mehan's." 

" Av you do, Mr. Thady, the country '11 have it all in no time. 
Howsomever, they must take it there if you choose, as it's a 
public ; but you'd better lave it where it is, and let me send it 
down by and by — jist to give you an hour's start or so." 

This Thady absolutely refused, stating that he would not leave 
the body till he had seen it deposited in some decent and proper 
place ; and the two men took it up between them and carried it 
away, meaning to take it to Mrs. Mehan's. But at the avenue 
gate they found Fred Brown's horse and gig, exactly where 
Ussher had left it, excepting that the horse was leisurely employed 
in browsing the grass from the ditch side. 

Brady soon recognised both the horse and gig as belonging to 
Brown Hall ; and he then proposed putting the body of its former 
occupant in it, and driving it to the station of the police at Carrick- 
on- Shannon, and restoring at the same time the horse and gig to 
its proper owner at Brown Hall. To this scheme Thady at last 
agreed ; but he made the man promise him, that when he got to 
the police at Carrick he would tell them that he, Thady, had 
desired him to do so ; and that, instead of running away, he had 
not left the body till he had seen it put into the vehicle, to be 
carried into Oarrick-on -Shannon. And with these injunctiona 
Brady departed with his charge. 
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CHAPTEK XXI, 

THE COROfTER^S INQUSST. 

During the short time that elapsed between the heavy hlow whicl 
had occaaioned Usshcr's death, and the departure of Pat Brady 
with the gig, a great many thoughts had passed through Thady*s 
mind, although he bad been in action the whole time. His first 
idea had certainly been that Uasher was carrying oiT Feemy against 
her will ; the last words which Uasher had spoken before his death, 
and which were the only words of his that Thady hud heard,— 
*'Thia is d — -d nonsense; you know you must come now,'' 
certainly were calculated to make him think so. But he boo 
reflected that had thia been so, Feemy could not have been sittinj 
alone in the place where Uasher found her; besides, her ov 
conduct when she came to herself disproved it, Feemy had there 
fore evidently been a consenting party. 8till, however, he though 
that he could not hut be justified in doing what he had done : 
hia Slater's defence, even though his interference was in oppositio 
to her wishes. Then he thought of the man himself, whom lie 
had known bo long, seen bo frequently, and hated so bitterly^ 
There he was now^ — dead-^a cold corpse — entirely harmless, anf 
unable to injure him or his more. But Thady already felt hii 
enemy's blood heavy on his conscience, and he would have died 
himself to see him riae on his feet. Thoughts as to his own safety 
crowded on his mind; he felt that if he intended boldly to justify 
the deed, he should himself declare what he had done — see tha 
the body w^aa properly taken care of^ — and give himself up at onc_ 
to the police. As to the fact of his having killed the man, that he 
had declared to his sister before he had at all thought wliat hia 
conduct ought to be, and ho had done the same to Brady; it wb 
useless for him therefore to attempt to conceal it, even if he had 
wished to do so. But he felt afraid to give himself up to 
police; he abhorred the idea of what he thought w^ould be th 
disgrace of being in confinement; and instead of going, as he 
first thought to have done, at once to Father John, and telling 
him all that had happened, he listened to Brady's traitorous advice, 
and determined to take himself, at any rate for a time, to th 
fancied security of Joe Eeynolds and bis haunts. 

After Brady had departed he t?tood on the road, till he con 
hear no longer the sound of the retreating wheels, and whifl 
BtBDiJ'ing^ t}ioTe determined he would not leave the place, fori 
J!$ift time perhaps, till he had told Uva ^at\\ex \\\i^\. V^^X W\r^ 
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and ascertained whether Feemy had recovered. He reflected that 
it would be a dreadful thing for her to tell her father and the 
servants, and to be called on to explain why her brother was away ; 
having made this resolution he walked again up to the house. 

He pushed the door open, and at once went into his sister's 
room. Here she was still lying on the sofa, and Katty was 
sitting beside her — begging her mistress to tell her what was the 
matter. But Feemy had not spoken since she had been there; 
she had recovered her senses, for she held her hands before he> 
eyes, and the tears were falling fast beneath them : but she had not 
s^)oken a word to Katty since her brother had placed her on thd sofa. 

When he entered the room she uncovered her eyes for a moment ; 
but as soon as she saw him she buried her face in the pillow, and ^ 
it was plain from her sobbing that she was crying more violently 
than before. 

Thady walked up to the sofa, and as he did so the girl got up. 

" Go out, Katty," said he, " I want to spake a word to your 
misthress, but be in the kitchen ; Til call you when I*ve done." 

She retreated, — not, however, farther than the door, which she 
closed, and left the brother and sister together. The last time 
they had been so in that room — the last time the two had con- 
versed alone together before, was when Thady cautioned his 
sister against the man he just now killed ; he thought of this, but 
he was too generous to let the reflection dwell on his mind at 
such a moment. 

" Feemy," he said, as he attempted to take his sister's hand — 
which, however, she violently drew back from him — *' Feemy, I'm 
going to lave you a long time, and I must spake to you first, — 
perhaps the last words I'll ever be able to say to you at all. 
Feemy darling, won't you listen to me then? — eh, Feemy ?" 

Feemy, however, only buried her head further in the sofa, and 
did not answer him a word. 

" I must spake a word to you," continued Thady, " about him 
that is now — him that was with you on the avenue. I told you, 
Feemy, he was dead, and what I told you then was only too true. 
God knows when I struck him I did not wish for that ; but how 
was I to see him with you in his arms — carrying you oflf through 
the dark night, and from your own house, without raising my stick 
to strike him ? I don't say this to be blaming you now, and I 
don't ask you to tell me why you were there ; but you must know, 
dearest, that it was for your sake I raised my hand ; and though 
the blow I struck has lulled him you loved, yo\x «\!LW5\&si\. ^^-^ 
at such a moment turn from your \)Tot\LeT,Nv\Lo\i»A\stQv^^gs^ ^^ 
this upon himaelf only to protect youT Yioii^x wA ^wsct Ti%ssi«8i^-'* 
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Still Peemy did not tBrn her face towards him, or answer liim, 

*' Well ! I know what's on your heart, and may be it's as heavy 
as that which is weighing on my own, I must say a word or t 
to the owld man, that he may not larn from sthrangers what ? ^ 
his Bon has done ; and then I must wish good-bye toBallvclora^S 
I truBt for iver ! But there's one thing I'll ask you, Feemy, befora 
I go. There *11 be men from Carrick here before the night "^ 
over^ looking for me ; and when they come, they'll be asking ^ 
all manner of questions about this deed ; tell them it was I tJ 
ilidit — but tell them how, and why I did it ; tell them that it v 
mot my purpose to kill the man, but that I conld not see hf" 
dragging my sister from her house before my eyes, without 
raiaiug my stick against the man that was doing it ; that Feemv 
is all I want of yon," — and be turned to go, but when hL 
reached die door, he returned, and putting his hand on bis sistea 
shoultlpr, said — "Sister, my own sister, will you kiss me before^ 
lave you for so long ?'* 

Feemy shuddered horribly as she felt his hand upon 
Thady quickly witlidrcw it, for he eaw it was all covered 
blood ; Feemy, however, had seen it, for she screamed loudly'-^ 

she had raised her head to answer, and at last she said '* Kisa 

you I no ; I hate you— yon*re a murdherer ; you've murdhered him 
becauee you loiew 1 loved Inm ; go away^go out of that : you'll 
kill me too if you stand tliere with hia blood upon your hand !" 

Tliady, who had fallen on his knees to kiss hia sister no^ 
hastily jumped upon his feet, and a dark frown came upon I 
brow, Tt was just upon his lips to tell hia sister to whose folly 
was owing tliat Mylea UeBher was now a corpse; but before tl 
words had left his raouth he checked Idmself, Even then, at thi 
Baddest moment of all, when the horrid word he so dreaded, h 
been applied to him by the only person whom he really loved, 
was able to restrain his passion, and was too high-minded to ai 
to the fiuffering of hie sister, though she was so unjust and cri 
to him* 

"God forgive you, Feemy,*' he said; "but that's a cruel woi 
to come from you!" — and he left the room. He met the two gii 
in the passage, for Biddy had returned from Mrs. Me ban' 
whither she had gone after Ussher had passed , and she was m 
horrified to find that her mistress's plans had been, as she thong 
defeated by her brother, and her departure prevented, 

*'Good God! Mr. Thady," said she, with pretended astonis] 
ment> *^ what ails the miathress then?" 

"Oom to her, Biddy, shell want -yoxx', Cai^Wvti\5%a^i^tU d^ad^" 

Ije went into bsa fatherV room* 
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Here a still more distressing scene awaited him. He felt that if 
he meant to escape he should not lose much time, hut he could 
not leave his father in ignorance of what had taken place. Larry 
was sitting, as usual, over the fire with his pipe in his mouth, and 
wa^ nearly asleep, when Thady came in. The noise of the closing 
door roused him, however ; hut he only put his empty glass to his 
lips, and when he found there was nothing in it«he turned round 
again dissatisfied to the fire. 

** Larry," said his son, " I've bad news for you.*' 

" You've always bad news. I niver knew you have anything else." 

'* I'm going to lave you, father, altogether." 

" Faix, then, that's no such bad news," said the cross old man. 
" The door's open, and you've my lave ; may be we '11 do as well 
without you, as we're like to do with you." 

Thady made no answer to this piece of silly ill-nature, hut con- 
tinued — " Larry, you'll be sorry to hear what I've to tell you, but 
I'd sooner you should hear it from me than from another. Myles 
Ussher is dead ; it was I, father, that killed him." 

At the first declaration the old man had turned round in his 
chair, and he sat staring at his son ; but when he heard the second 
and more dreadful part of the story, his jaw dropped, and he sat 
for some time the picture of an idiot. 

" He was bringing disgrace on you, Larry, and on your name ; ^ 
he was disgracing your family and your daughter, and myself; 
he was dragging Feemy away with him by night. I saw him 
with her, speechless and fainting in his arms, and I struck him 
down as he was doing it with my stick. I didn't think, father, to 
strike so hard, but his skull was broken, and he died without a 
struggle." — The old man still stared at him, and Thady continued, 

" And now. father, I am going to lave you ; for av I'm found 
here, when they come to look for me, they'll take me to prison, 
and may be when they come to hear the truth of it all, — and I 
suppose they will, — they'll see I didn't mane to kill him ; but if 
they call it murdher, why then I trust you'll niver see me agin." 

" Murdher," at last said the old man, laughing ; ** who doubts 
but that it was murdher ? in course they'll call it murdher. Well, 
he was the only frind you'd left me, and now that you've mur- 
dhered him, you may go now ; you may go now — but mind I tell 
you, they'll be sure to hang you." 

This was old Macdermot's last address to his son. It was very 
evident that the poor old man had gradually become more and 
more imbecile during the last few days, and ll^^ ^vx^^^ercccieea. ^sJv *^^ 
melancholy news he now heard utterly deBtio^^^Vv^ tkv\A- ^^^2o., 
however, of the dreadful words he uttexed ie\\. n^'vCclwi ^^^Vs^*^* 
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peiifAnce of intention and eane purpose on ibe ears of his son- ffi 
had hitherto restrained his feeling powerfully, and had sLovm no 
outward fiigna of strong emotion ; but when his father said that 
there was no douht the deed he'd done was murder, he burst into 
a flood of tears^ and left the room without being able to articulate 
a word. 

When the police came, which they did before the night waa 
over, in search of Thady, they were unable to make anything of 
tiie old man ; at first he took them for emiesariea of Keegau*e, and 
Hwore that they should not have admittance into the house, and 
wlien Uicy were in it he endeavoured to hide himself, declaring at 
the earaf! time, that he understood the law ; that the money waa 
not due till November, and that Keegan had no right to send the 
men there, harassing him, yet. When, however, he was made ja 
underataud that it was not about Keegan and the rents, but ab( 
the death of Usslier that tliey had come, he W'himpered 
hincd, declaring that he bad not murdered him ; that he loved 
Jssher better than any one in the world — yes, better than his own 
children — and that for the world he would not hurt him, Whea 
at length the men explained to him that they were only there to 
look for Tbady^ he was worse than ever ; for he began cursing his 
80U dreadfully, swearing that if he had committed the murder, 
he would neither hide nor screen him, and finally declaring that he 
hoped they might catch him and hang him. 

The next moniing he was taken away to give evidence Leford 
the Coroner at Oarrick-on-Shannon* It was the first day since the 
Biimmer that he had been above a few yards from his own hall- 
door^ and though tlie day was fine, he suffered much from the 
cold* When he got to his destination he could hardly speak ; the 
ro<jm was greatly crowded, for the whole neighbourhood had by 
that time heard of the event ; and when the poor old man hod 
warmed himself by the fire, near which a seat had been procured 
for him, he smiled and nodded to those around^ perfectly uncon- 
scious of the cause which had brought him there, but evidently 
thinking it must be holiday occasion* 

Biaily bad stated to the Coroner pretty accurately what he knew, 
for there was nothing which it could have benefited hira to falsify. 
The two girls proved that after Brady had started with the body, 
Thady had had interviews with his sister and his father, and it 
•was necessary that both of them should be examined. 

When the book, on which he was to be a worn, w^as handed to 
Larry Macdermot, he at first refused it, and when it was again 
tendered to him, he put it in hia pocket, and made the man who 
^'*? jc to him & bow. The Coronet, s&di^^^ \\^ nn^^ \w w\*^\ ^ ^^^ 
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©^mind as rendered him unable to give evidence and nnf:t to bo 
sworn, asked him some questions on the subject, but Larry in* 
stantly began to cry, and protest his own innocence, swearing, as 
he had done before, that he had loved Ussher better even than his 
own family. 

It was a most melancholy sight — ^that poor, weak old man, whom 
BO many of those now present had known so long, and who so very 
few years before had been in the full strength of manhood and 
health, for even now he was hardly more than fifty. 

But sad as all this was, the examination of Feemy was still worse. 
As she had been actually present at the moment when Ussher had 
been killed, it was absolutely necessary that her evidence should 
be taken by the Coroner ; and the sergeant of police, who came 
with a car from Carrick for them in the morning, insisted, in spite 
of all that she and the maids could say to the contrary, that she 
must accompany him back. She had got on the same car with 
her father ; Biddy and the other girl were on the same seat with 
her, one on each side ; but before they reached Drumsna, she was 
in such a state, that they could hardly keep her on the seat. 

When they reached that village, the car was stopped by Father 
John. He had heard of the sad occurrence late on the previous 
evening, for Pat Brady had spared no exertions in disseminating 
the news of the catastrophe far and wide as he returned from 
Carrick. He had stopped at the priest's gate, and finding Father 
John absent on a sick visit, had nearly frightened Judy out of her 
life, by telling her what had happened. Father John had not 
returned home till two in the morning, and he then heard some 
garbled version of the story, from which he was led to believe 
that Thady was in custody at Carrick, for the murder of Ussher. 

Early on the morning of the inquest, he went into Carrick, and 
there learnt from the police the truth, and ascertained the fact that 
an inquest was held on the body that day, and that both old Mac- 
dermot and his daughter were to be examined at it. 

Up to this time Father John did not know that Feemy had 
left Drumsna; and though the police informed him that she had 
been absolutely present when the fatal blow was struck, he could 
not believe it, and hurried off to Mrs. McKeon's, to tell her all that 
he knew, and learn from her all that she could tell him. 

The kind-hearted man hardly knev/ what he was doing, so shocked 
was he, and surprised by what he had heard. He could hardly believe 
that after what Thady had said to him, after the promises he had 
made, he would deliberately, and with premeditation, plan, wv^ ^-i-^- 
cute Ussher's murder. Such an idea waa \ii(io\xi^«.>I^^ ^rvfia. *v>L\ssk 
knowledge that be bad of Thady's dispoailioii, wA^l"^ ^iorD^OisoL^^^^^ 
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there miiAt bave been some qusrrel between the two men, in whicb 
I Ua^her bad fallen the victim. He little dreamt wben he started for 
LMrs* McKeon'a, bow much more justly the blood which had been 
lB|ied was to be attributed to the sister than to the brother^ or 
k le would hardly dared agaia to aolicit her kind offices for hia 

When he got to Drumsna, the McKeons were only just rising 
from breakfast, but Father John saw, on entering the room, from 
their grave and anxious faces, that they had all heard the news, 
Toljy had been out to his l^elds before brealdast, and had there 
been told by one of the men that Useher's body had on the previous 
night been taken through Drumsna to the police station at Carrick, 
I and that it was said that Thady Macdermot, the murderer, had 
' already escaped out of the country. 

This tale Tony had communicated in a whisper to his wife, and 
she bad afterwards told the girls. What was the good of keeping 
it secret? before the evening it would be known to the whols 
country. WTien Father John came in, they all crowded roi 
him, to learn what really might he relied on as the truth of 
caee; but he could ouly tell them that it was too sure that Usi 
had died by Thady'fl hand,^ — that that young man was not ia 
custody,— aud that he had been informed that Feemy herself waa 
[ present when the blow had been struck. 

** Feemy and their poor father," added Father John, *' are to be 
examined to-day before the Coroner ; it will he a dreadful thing 
for her, poor girl ! to be forced to tell all her Becretg, to declare iJl 
that Bhe would most wish to conceal before the mob that will be ia 
the room at Carrick/' 

'* Yes," added Tony, "and to stand tliere without any one to 
support her, and to be asked questions, which if they're answered 
corretitly, may be will hang her brother." 

**I'll never believe," said Father John, "that he killed him ia 
cold blood. Yourself, Mrs. McKeon hasn't a kinder heart within 
you than that young man^ he never would have committed a 
wilful, premeditated murder j I don t think yet it will come to 
be 80 bad aa what McKeon says. But when did Feemy leave 
thia ? I thought she was here^ and was to stay here for some time 
to come." 

Mrs, McKeon then explained how Feemy had insisted on 
returning home the morning after the hall, with the promip^ ^f 
returning again. Alter talking over the various unaccot: 
circumstances of the case, without once euspectiug that i 
JjstI consented to and had actually been in the act of going oil 
w/th LJsslwr, MtB, McKeon agreed, ^l Wft Vu^'cv^^^v^m ^\ \kMi 
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husband And the priest, to accompany Feemy to the inquest, and 
after it was over to bring her to her own house, and to allow her 
to remain there till something should be definitely arranged as to 
her future residence. 

" For,*' said Tony, " Ballycloran will be no place for her again, 
nor the county either for the matter of that ; but now that she*s 
unhappy she shan't want a roof over her head; we were glad 
enough to see her when she held her head high, and I wouldn't 
advise any one to say much against her now she's in thronble—- 
unless he wished to quarrel with me." And Tony McKeon closed 
Lis fist as much as to show that if any one did entertain so 
preposterous a wish he could be little better than a born idiot. 

Tony then sent a message into' Carrick for a postchaise, that 
Feemy might not be exposed to the curiosity of every one in the 
street by sitting on an outside vehicle ; and when she arrived in 
Drumsna from Ballycloran, she was taken off the car on which her 
father was sitting, and brought into Mrs. McKeon's house. She 
would not, however, speak to any one, and could hardly sit on a 
chair without being supported. She squeezed, however, her kind 
friend's hand, when she promised to go 'to the inquest with her, and 
seemed grateful when she was told that she should not return to 
Ballycloran, but should again occupy her old quarters at Drumsna. 

At length they got into the hack chaise, and were drivlftli into 
the yard of the hotel where the inquest was to be held. This was 
the same house in which McKeon and his party had dined on the 
evening before the races, and there the cold stiff body of the man 
was lying on the same table round which he and so many others 
were carousing but a few hours since. There he lay, at least all 
that mortal remained of him, who was then so joyous, so reckless, 
and so triumphant, in the very room in which he had boasted, in 
his wilful wickedness, of the sad tragedy he was intending to 
inflict on those who had been so friendly to him at Ballycloran, 
and of which he was now himself the first victim. 

The table on which he was laid out had been hastily removed 
for the dance, and it had now been as hastily replaced for its 
present purpose. The laurel wreaths with which the walls had 
been decorated were yet remaining, and when the Coroner entered 
the room his foot slipped on a faded flower, which some wearied 
beauty had dropped when leaving it on the previous morning. 
Little more than four and twenty hours had elapsed since tho 
fiddles were playing there, and some of those who were now sum- 
moned upon their oaths to decide in what manTi^t \S\^«t\KaAc xsv'^^* 
his death, had on that morning been neat\y \\vft \sceXi \*o \^v^^ *^^ 
tootti in which they were now to fexeroiae fto <W^^t<^x\V vw v?^v"^^^^^ 
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Biddy and Katty were tirat examined, and ifc was from tlie evi* 
dencc of the former that Father John first heard that Feeray had 
agreed to elope with Uesher ; and it appeared from what the girl 
uaid that her mistress w^aa to have left the house some time previoxia 
to the time at which the other girl proved that she had been 
brought back by her brother. This added greatly to his sorrow ; 
but at the same time, he now instantly perceived under what pro- 
vocation Thady had btrack the fatal blow. Brady proved that hia 
master had confessed to him that it was he who had killed Ufisher 
and that lie had said that when he did bo his sister was in Ussher'a 
arms. The stick was then brought forward, which was proved to 
be the one usually carried by Thady; and the blood npoa the 
stick, and the nature of the wound upon the dead man's head, left 
no doubt that this was the weapon %vith which he had been killed. 

The father was then brought in, and we have already seen the 
manner in which he conducted himself. It was now neces&ary to 
examine Feeuiy, and at last she came in, almost carried in Mrs. 
HcKeon'a arms, with a thick veil over her face, which, however 
well it hid her countenance, by uo means rendered her Bolm 
inaudible. Two chairs w^ere placed for them by the table, and 
when they were both seated the book was handed to Feemy; 
then she had to take her glove Irom her right hand, and this waa 
ao ivetted with her tears, and she herself was so weak, that it was 
long before she could get it off; and when she had taken the oath, 
—when she had sworn to tell not only the truth, but the whole 
truth,^ — she found it impossible to speak a w^ord, and the Coroner 
was obliged to ask her questions, to which Mrs. McI£eon was 
allowed to get the answers, spoken below her breath, and in 
whispers. 

'* l)id she know Captain Ussher was dead ?'* 

« She did." 

"Did she Icnow that it was her brother who had killed him ? 
Was it her brother Thady?*' 

" Yes, it was." 

" How did she know it waa be who had done it ? Did aha aat 
Wmdoit?'* 

" No, she didn't see him.*' 

" How then did she know it ? " 

** He had told her so afterwards.** 

1* Could she say how he killed him ?*' 

**No» she could not." 

''Or why?*' 

To thiH fjneation even Mrs, McKeon could get bo aniwCf. 
" Where >vo3 she when CaplotlTi \)%?»W ^as killed ?" 
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No answer. 

''Was she with Captain Ussher ?" 

" She believed she was." 

" Why, or for what purpose, was she with him ? " " , 

To this question, although pressed for some time, she would not 
answer ; and Mrs. McKeon, who was up to this time totally ignorant 
of the locality in which Ussher had been killed, and was really 
unaware how it had come to pass that Feemy was present at the 
time, was quite unable to suggest to her w^hat answer she ought 
to make ; and finding that it was with difl&culty she could keep 
Feemy from falling from her chair, she told the Coroner she wat 
really afraid Miss Macdermot was so ill, that she would be quite 
incapable of answering any more questions ; and she added, that 
considering all the circumstances of the case, — that the young 
lady had been engaged to the unfortunate man who was dead, 
and was the sister of the man who had killed him, it was not to be 
wondered at, if she found her dreadful position too much for her. 

The Coroner answered that he was quite prepared to give Miss 
Macdermot every indulgence in his power, as he felt as strongly 
as any one could do the distressing situation in which the young 
lady was placed, but that it was absolutely imperative that the last 
question he had asked should be answered. And that he was 
sure when he stated that the result of the inquest very probably 
depended on what the answer to the question might be, — as from 
that the jurors would probably have to decide whether her brother 
was to be accused of murder, or merely homicide, — he w^as quite 
sure, he said, under these circumstances. Miss Macdermot would 
make an effort to answer it fully and firmly. He was willing, he 
added, to put the question in a form w^hich might render it more 
simple for her to answer, though it would oblige him to say that 
which he feared would be still further distressing to her feeKngs. 

He then told her and Mrs. McKeon, that from the evidence of 
the servants it had appeared that she, Feemy, had agreed to elope 
with Captain Ussher ; and that, as far as could be judged from 
circumstantial evidence, she was in fact eloping with him when 
Thady had killed him; now, it was necessary for her to state 
whether she was there of her own good will, going away with 
him ; or if not, what she was doing at the moment of the tragical 
occurrence. 

After many fruitless attempts made by Mrs. McKeon to get an 
answer to this, Feemy said, through her friend, that she was sit- 
ting down. 

" Does she mean that eb^ w(VB sitting do^rpL \iVv«t^ VJcl^'N^^'^ "^^5^ 
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" She doesn't know where she was.** 

** When waa ehe sitting down T* 

** She was sitting down till Captain Ussher lifted her np," 

**When Captain Uasher lifted her up, waa she going away 
^liingly with him?** 

*' Yes, she was," 

•* Did she struggle with him at all ?^ 

''No." 

" Did any of her friends know she was going with him 9 " 

Before, however, the poor girl coxdd be got to answer thig 
question, she had fainted, and it waa found impossible to restore 
her for a long time ; and when she had recovered, it was only to 
give way to the most distressing cries and hysterical bhrieks ; ' " 
threw herself ou the floor of the bedroom to which she had 
' taken, and Mrs. McKeon was afraid that ehe would have bro^ 
l.a blood-vessel in the violence of her emotions. As it was, aha 
was for a long time spitting blood, and fell from one fit into 
another, until the medical man who waa now with her was a&^d 
that blie would become entirely delirious* 

It hud long been found impoaaible to proceed with her examina* 
tiou any further. She had, however, unwittingly, and hardly 
knowing at the time what she was saying, given evidence against 
ner brother which the facts of the case did not warrant. 

For when Thady had first seen her, she was not going willingly 
with Ussher; she had then fainted, and Ussher was dragging her, 
apparently with violence, along the road. 

When it was found in the inquest room that Feemy Macdermot 
could not possibly attend again, the coroner gave the jury the 
aabstanee of the evidence on the case. He pointed out to them 
that though there could bo no doubt that young Macdermot was 
the man by Avhom Captain Usaher had been killed, Btill if they 
f .thought there was sufficient ground for them to beheve that Ussher 
vaa ill-treating his sister, and that the brother had interfered oa 
her behalf, they should nOt come to the decision that murder had 
been committed. 

The jury, atter consulting for a short time, brought in a verdict 
cf wilful murder against Thaddeus Macdermot ; and, accordingly, 
a coroner's warrant was issued for his apprehension and trial, aad 
was handed over to the police, that they might lose no time ia 
endeavouring to take him prisoner. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

THE ESCAPE 

Thadt left the house immediately after the last cruel speech his 
father made to him, with the tears runping fast down his face. 
He leapt down the steps, hurried across the lawn, through the 
little shrubbery, and over the wall into the road. He did not dare 
to go alone down the avenue, and by the spot where Ussher's 
body had lain, and where the ground would still be moist with 
his blood. 

His father's words still rang dreadfully in his ears — " Murdered I 
of course they'll call it murder ! of course they'll be sure to hang 
you!" And then he thought of all the bearings of the case, and 
it seemed to him that his father must be right ; that there could be 
no doubt but that all men would call it by that horrid name which 
sounded so hideously in his ears. If that which he had done was 
not murder, what manner in which one man could kill another 
would be thought so? It was now evident to him that Peemy 
had been with Ussher willingly — that she was there of her own 
consent and by appointment ; and merely because she had fainted 
in his arms, he had struck him down and killed him. Of course 
his father was right ; of course they would call it murder. And 
then again, even if he could justify the deed to himself — even if 
he could make himself believe that the man was at the time using 
violence to his sister-r-how could he get that proved? whereas 
proofs of her having consented to go off with him would no doubt 
not be wanting. And then again, Thady remembered — and as he 
did so the cold sweat stood upon his brow — how lately he had sat 
in company where the murder of this very man whom now he 
had killed had been coolly canvassed and decided on, and he had 
been one of those who were to be banded together for its execution. 
Would all this be forgotten at his trial? Would there not cer- 
tainly be some one to come forward at that horrid hour, and swear 
these things against him — ay, and truly swear them? And then 
he fancied the precision with which he knew each damning word 
he had lightly uttered would be brought against him. Would not 
these things surely condemn him? Would they not surely hang 
him ? It would be useless for him, then, to open his bosom and to 
declare to them how hateful — even during the feverish hours of 
that detested evening — the idea of murder had b^cw. \a \iN& ^^^- 
It would be useless for him to teU t^ieixi \XiaV ^NCtL>C>Ci&Ti,^ *^^>^ 
g»me time, he had cautioned UssTaer to a,No\^ \)cv^ ^^^^^"^ ^"^ 
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which he was threatened. It would be vain for liim to de- 
how Booa and how entirely he bad since repented of the foil 
which he had on that occasion been guilty. Tho stern facea^ 
whom he would be Burrounded at his trial — ^when he should etanJ 
in thttt tiisgraceful epot, with his? hend leiiniug on that bar eo oi 
pressed by murderers, miscreants, and thieves — would receive 
protestationa very differently from that benign friend who 1 
previously comforted him in hia misery. They would neitl 
liBten to nor believe bis assurances; aud he said involuntarily 
himself — ** Murder! of course they'll call it murder! of course 
they'll hang me!*' 

The oftener he thought of this, the more he hurried^ for he felt 
that the police would be soon in search of him, and that at mi 
he had but that niglit to escape from them* As these ideas croi 
hia mind he hastened along the lane leading to Drunileesh, aoi 
times running and eometimea walking, till the perspiration etc 
upon his brow. If it was murder that he had done — if the woi 
should consider it as murder — then he would most probably sc 
be in the same condition as that criiuina! whose trial had so vivii^ 
occurred to hia recollection a few days ago. At that time the Hi 
had only haunted him ; he had only then dreamt of the posaibil^ 
of hia situation beitig the aame as that man's, and the very hori 
he had then ielt at the bare thought had made him determined 
avoid those who could even talk of the crime which would lead 
that situation. But now he had of Ids own aecord committed that 
crime ; aud how had he done it ? In auch a. manner that he co 
by no poysibility escape detection. Then again he tried to comf( 
himself by reflecting that it wa& not tnurder — that hia intentii 
hud not been to murder the man; hut hia father's horrid wot 
again rang through his ears, and he felt that there was no hope for 
him but in flight. 

The moon got up when be waa about half-way to Lig desti 
tion, and he left the road leet by cliance there miglit be any oi 
out at that hoiir who would recognise him. lie crejit on by tl 
hedges and ditches, sometimes running along the bits of gr 
between the tillage and fences— sometimes having almost to wn 
through the wet bottoms which he crossed, often fallincr, in hi? 
hurry and in the imperfect light of the cloudy moon, till at last^ 
tired, hot^ and covered with dirt, pale with fear, and nearly over- 
come by the misery of his own reflections, he reached Corney 
Do! an' a cabin. It was now about eleven o'clock ; it had been past 
ten when he left Ballycloran, aud in the interval he had traversed 
above hve Irish miles. There was no light in the cabin, whi 
■"W a Bolitary Due, etandlug qe ttio e4^^ q1 «. \i^^* "5^^^ \xsi 
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tliere he feared to knock, as he did not know what to say to 
Corney when he should come to the door. Besides, he was aware 
that his hands and coat were soiled with blood, and he was un- 
willing that the inmateg of the cabin should see him in that plight. 

He had, however, no time to spare, and as it was necessary that 
he should do something, after pausing a few minutes, he knocked 
at the door. No one answered, and he had to knock two or three 
times before h§ was asked in a woman's voice who he was, and 
what lie wanted there at that hour of the night. He stated that 
he wanted to see Corney Dolan. The woman told him that Corney 
Dolan wasn't at home, and that he couldn't see him. Thady knew 
that he lived alone with his mother, an aged woman, nearly eighty 
years old, and that it was she who was speaking to him now. 

" Nonsense, mother," said he ; " he's at home I know, and I 
must see him. Don't you know me ? " 

" Faix, then, I don't — and I don't want," said the old hag. " At 
any rate, Corney's not here ; so you may jist go back agin, who- 
ever you call yer^elf." 

"But where is he, then? Can you tell me where I'll find 
him?" 

" I can't tell you thin. What should I know myself? So now 
you know as much about it as I do." 

" Well, then, get up and let me in. Don't you know me ? I'm 
Corney's landlord, Thady Macdermot. I'll wait here till he comes ; 
80 get up and let me in." 

There was a silence for some time ; then he heard the old woman 
gay to some one else, 

" The Lord be praised ! It can't be him — it can't be Mr. Thady 
coming here at this time of night. Don't stir I tell ye — don't stir, 
avickl" 

" Oh ! but it wor him, mother. Shure, don't I know his voice?" 
answered the child that the old woman had spoken to. 

" I tell you it is me," shouted Thady. " Open the door, will 
you ! and not keep me here all night !" 

The child now got up and opened the door, and let him into the 
single room which the cabin contained. There were still a few 
embers of turf alight on the hearth, but not sufficient 'to have 
enabled Thady to see anvthing had not the moon shone brightly 
in through the door. There was but one bed in the place, — at the 
end of the cabin farthest from the door, standing between the 
hearth and the wall, and in this the old woman was lying. The 
child, about eight years, had jumped out of bed, at^xkn^^^^^v^^ 
now in this condition was endeavouring mt\v «k\>\\. ol ^<v28L\5i v^^ 
tie hot embers together, so as to give out a^a^U^x \xw^ ^^^'^'^ff^ 
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But TliAdy was in want of neither, and he therefore desired tbi 
boy to get into bed, and upsetting with his foot the little heap 
which the orchin had eo indnatrionBly collected together for bU 
benefit, 00 as to extinguieh the few flickering flames which it 
aflbrded, he aat down to try and think what it would now be beit 
for him to do. 

" Where's Coruey, then," he said, ''at tbia hour? Will he be 
long before he*s here?" 

** Not a one of me rightly knows, yer honer ; maybe it *1I not be 
long afore he's here, and maybe it '11 not be afore the morning,'* 
said the child, 

"And, maybe, not then/' added his grandmother. "There'e 
no knowing when he'll be here; maybe not for days. I don't 
know what's come to them at all now — being out night skirring 
through the counthry ; it can't come to no good, any ways." 

"When Corney's at home, where does he sleep?" said Thady, 
looking round the cabin for a second bed, but seeing none. 

** He mostly takes a stretch then down there afore the fire ; bnt 
Corney's not over partickler where he sleeps. For the matter of 
that, I b'lievG he sleeps most out in the bog at day time." 

Thady now eat down on one of the two rude stools with which 
the place was furnished, either to wait for Corney, or to make \ip 
his mind what other steps he would take. He had closed and 
bolted the door, and was just in the act of asking the old woman 
w4icther Joe Reynolds was at present living on Ins bit of land, or 
if not, where he was, when he heard footsteps coming up to the 
little path to the doorj and the woman, sitting up in bed, said, 

** There's both on *em thin; get up, Terry, and open the door.** 

One of the men outside rattled the lateh quietly, to let tliO 
inmates know who it was that desired admittance ; and tlie naked 
boy again jumped out of bed, and opening the door, ran back and 
jumped in again. 

Two men now entered, whom Thady, as they appeared in the 
moonlight through the open door, at once recognised aa Joe Rey- 
nolds and Corney Dolau. He was seated close to the fire, and in 
the darkness and obscurity of the cabin, they did not at first perceive 
him. 

A few moments since he had been longing for these two men 
who now stood before him^ as the only persons on whom he conld 
depend for eecurity and concealment, and now tliat they were there 
he almost wished them back again, so difficult did he find it to uii 
them what ho had to say, and to beg of them the assistance h« 
iiequIretL 
" Who the divil are you?* Ba\d CoxIv^^f -/^NNV^'t^^^^^ci^Ne qijst 
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here, mother ? — and what made you let him in here this time of ' 
night?" 

" Shure it's the young masther, Oorney, and he axing afther you; 
you wouldn't have me keeping him out in the cowld, and he wait- 
ing there to see you that ought to have been at home and asleep 
two hours since." 

"Faix, Mr. Thady, and is that yerself?" said Corney; "well, 
anyway you're welcome here.** 

" I'm glad to see you here, Mr. Thady," said Joe ; " didn't I tell 
you you'd be coming ? though it's a quare time you've chosen. 
Didn't I tell you you'd be changing your mind?" 

"But was yer honer wanting me, Mr. Thady," said Corney; 
" 'deed but this is a bad place for you to come to ; sorrow a light 
for ye or the laste thing in life ; what for did you not get a light, 
you ould hag, when the masther came in?" 

" A light is it, Corney; and how was I to be getting a light, when 
there's not been a sighth of a bit of candle in the place since last 
winter, nor likely to be the way you're going on now." 

" Whisht there now," said Joe; " we'll be doing very well with- 
out a light ; but why wasn't you down here earlier, Mr. Thady ? — 
We two have just come from mother Mulready's, an' by rights, as 
you've come round agin, you should have been there with us." 

" Never mind that, Joe, but come out; I want to spake to you." 

" Did you hear the news about Ussher ? " continued Joe without 
moving, and in a whisper which the old woman could not hear. 
"That blackguard Ussher has escaped out of the counthry afther 
all, without paying any of us the debt that he owed us, for all the 
evils he's done. He went away out of Mohill this night, an' he's 
not to be back agin ; av I'd known it afore he started I'd have 
stopped him in the road, an' by G — d he should niver have got 
alive out of the barony." 
_ " But did you hear he was gone ?" said Corney. 

" I did," replied Thady : ** but Joe I want to spake to you, and 
there's no time to spare; come here," and Joe followed him to the 
door. " Come further; I don't want him to hear what I've to say 
to you;" and he walked on some little way before he continued, — 
"you were wishing just now that you had shed Ussher's blood?" 

"Well — I wor; I suppose, Mr. Thady, you're not going to 
threaten me with the magisthrate again. I wor wishing it — an' I 
do wish it; he was the hardest man on the poor — an' the crudest 
ruffian I iver knew. Isn't there my brother, that niver even acted 
•gin the laws in the laste thing in life, — the quietee^t \icr3 , ^% ^^"^ 
know, Mr Thady, anywhere in the connlYvTy, aii! >N\ioVvie^ \5X>TSiRft^ 
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Bhovii BtiUing than the babe tbat'e nnborn; isn^t he lying in gaol 
this night all along of him? an* it an*t only him; isn't there more? 
many more in the same way, in gaol all throngh the counthry ; an' 
, who but him put *em there ? I do wish he was for-a*nens*t me this 
^ moment, an* that I might lave him here as cowid a corpse as iver 
\Tor stretched upon the ground !" 

'* I tell you, Joe, av you bad your wish — av you struck the blow, 
and the man yon so hate was dead beneath your feet, you'd o-ive all 
you had — you'd give your own life to see him agin, standing alive 
upon the ground, and to feel for one moment that you'd not his 
Ijjood to answer for," 

*' J3y G — d ! no, Mr. Thady ; Fm not so wake ; and as for answering 
for hia blooJ, by the blessed Virgin, but Td think it war a good 
deed to rid the couutbry of such a tyrant." 

*' He*ll niver act the tyrant again, Joe, for be is dead. I struck 
him down with my stick in the avenue at Ballycloran, this night, 
and he niver moved agin afther I hit him," 

"The holy Virgin save ua I But are you in arnest, Mr, Thady? 
D'ye main to Bay he*s dead — ^that you killed him?" And after 
walking on a little^ he said,—'* By the holy Virgin, I'd sooner it 
had been myself; for I could have borne the thoughts of having 
done it better than you are like to do. An' what did vou do with 
the body?" 

" Brady took it into Carrick'* 

*' And does Brady know it war you did it ? " 

"Yea, they all know it — father and all; what was the use' 
telhng a lie about ? Feemy was with him when I struck him*" 

**Aiid war she going oft with him? Niver mind, Mr. Thady, 
niver mind ; it's a comfort to thiuk you've saved your sisther 
from him, an' you know wbat a rufiian he w^as. By all the powers 
of glory there^s a weight off my mind now I know he*s not escaped 
from tlie countbry, where he caused so much misery, and did so 
much ill But I'd a deal sooner it had been I that done it than 
yourself," 

" I wish it war not done at all^ — I wish he were alive this ^ay. 
What will I do now, Joe ?" 

*' Faix, that's the question ; any way, this is not the place for 
you any longer ; they'd have you in Carrick Gaol before to-morrow 
nightt av you were not out of this, an* far out of this too," 

** Where is it you have the stills, Joe? Av I w*ere there, 
couldn't I be safe, for a little time at laste, till I got some plan of 
getting entirely out of the counthry ? Or may be when they 
i0ar the m&e, and how it all happened, they mightn't think it 
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murder at all,^the Coroner I main ; and then I could'go home 
agin, or at any rate go away where I choose without hindrance ; 
it's little I care where I was, so long as it's not in prison." 

" I*m afraid, Mr. Thady, there's no hopes for you in that way. 
The magisthrates, with Jonas Brown at the head of them, will 
be a dail too willing to make a bad case of it, the divil mend them, 
to let you off; an* the only thing for you is, to keep out of their 
hands." 

" Would they find me there, Joe, up in the mountains, where 
you have the stills ? " 

*' They might, and they mightn't ; but if you war there, an* 
they did find you, they'd be finding the stills too, an' the boys 
wouldn't like that." 

" Where shall I go then ? I thought you'd be able to help me. 
In heaven's name, what shall I do ? the night's half over now ; 
can't you think of any place where I might be, for to-morrow at 
any rate ? I depended on you, Joe, and now you won't help me." 

" There you're wrong. I'm thinking now, where is the best 
place for you : and by G — d as long as I can stick to you, I will ; 
both becase you were always a kind masther to the poor, an* 
becase the man you killed war him I hated worse than all the 
world besides ; but it's no asy thing to say where you'd be safest. 
D'you know Aughacashel, Mr. Thady ? " 

" I niver was there, but I know that's the name of the big 
mountain 6ver Loch Allen, to the north of Cash." 

" Well, that's where the stills are mostly at work now, an* that's 
where I was to be myself, to-morrow evening ; but now we must 
both be there before the sun's up, for no one must see us on the 
road. But, Mr. Thady^^ how'll I do about taking you there, when 
you wouldn't come to Mulready's to take the oath, which all must 
do afore they'll be allowed among the boys that is together, or as 
will be together there to-morrow evening?" 

Thady then promised him, that when he reached their destina- 
tion, he would take any or every oath that might be proposed to 
him ; that he would join their society in every respect, whatever 
might be its laws, and that if they would assist him in his present 
condition by affording him whatever security might be in their 
power, he would faithfully conform to all their rules and regulations. 
So far did his fears and the agitated state of his mind overcome 
the great repugnance which still he felt to break the solemn promise 
he had given Father John, and which he had so faithfully intended 
to keep. 

Keynolds reflected that thoughi it waa coivXi^ct^ \.o ^^vt t^*^;^^* 
ijona to bring a stranger to the "hawutft -v/Yvax^ \i\^ ^5,Q«s^«siNSi-^^ 
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cfltried on tlieir illegal tr«wio, tbey couM bardly be unwilling 
give ahelter to the man who had killed the enemy whom thevi 
eo cordially hated, and to murder whom they Were all swoiW 
particularly when his present necessity of concealment arose horn 
the fact of hi8 having' done so. Eeynolds had an idea of iiistice 
in his composition : he knew that had he murdered Ussher his 
cotnpanion» would have used every effort to conceal him and to 
baffle his jmrsuers; and he was determined that they should do 
much for Thady. 

He went Lack to the cabin for Corney Dolan, and told him i 
story which he had just heard; and at about midnight the t)&t 
gtarted for the mountaiufl. ^ 1 

Aughacashel is a mountain on the eastern side of Loch Alio" 
near the borders of the County Cavan — uncultiv-ated and rocky 
at^ the top, but nevertheless inhabited, and studded with many 
miserably poor cabins, till within about a quarter of a mile of tha 
snmmit. The owners of these cabins, with great labour, have con- 
trived to obtain wretchedly poor crops of potatoes from the barren 
eoil iniinediately round their cabins. To their agricultural pursails 
many joined the more profitable but hazardous business of makint* 
potheen, and tbey were generally speaking, a lawless, reelileea b(S 
of people—panng, some little, and others no rent, and livin 
without the common blessings or restraints of civilization : no roi 
or sign of a road, came within some miles of them ; Drumshamh 
the nearest village, was seven or eight miles distant from then 
and although they knew that neither the barrenness of the 
locality, nor the want of meana of approach would altot'etb 
securfe them from the unwelcome visits of the Revenue police i 
the Constabulary, still they felt sure that neither of these inimtfl 
forces could come into their immediate neighbourhood, withoL 
their making themselves aware of their approach, in time to guM 
against any injury which they might do them, either by removifl 
all vestiges of their trade, or by sending those who were in fearl 
being taken up, into the more inaccessible portions of the mon 
tain. On the western eide of Aughacashel, immediately over Lo 
Allen, and about half way between the lowlands and the sumn 
a kind of rude limekiln had been made, apparently for the purp 
of burning lime for the neighbouring land ; but the very poor sta 
of the rocky ground about, which gave signs of but little industir 
afforded evidence that the limeldln had not added much to tt 
agricultural wealth of the country. It was now at any rate mad 
nae of for other purposes, for it was in here that Joe Reynolds atpri 
seat usually worked his still. There vsret^ owly two cabins immq 
diMieJy close to it; one of \vhie\i waa occ^uv^^^ ^^^ '^^^^^ ^^ " 



and his daughter, fcut in which Oorney Dolan and Reynolds resided, 
when they were away from Drumleesh ; and the other belonged to 
another partner in the business, who considered himself the owner 
of the limekiln, and the head of the party concerned in it. This 
man's name was Daniel Kennedy, and to the reckless, desperate 
contempt of authority and hatred of those who exercised it, which 
characterized Reynolds, he added a cruelty of disposition, and a 
love of wickedness, from which the other was much more free. 

This was the place to which his two guides were now conducting 
Thady, and where it was proposed that he should, at any rate for 
some time, conceal himself from those, who, it was presumed, 
"would soon be scouring the country in search of him. It was ilow 
a bright moonlight night, and the three men hurried across the 
country with all the haste they could make* Little was said 
between them as they went, excepting observations made between 
Joe and his comrade, as to the characters and occupations of the 
residents in the various cabins by which they passed. After going 
for some considerable way across fields and bogs and bottom lands, 
they came out on a lane, riinning close round a small lake lying in the 
bed of the low hills which rose on the other side of it. The water 
was beautifully calm, and the moon shining immediately down 
upon it, gave it the appearance of a large surface of polished silver. 
At this spot the fields came close down to the road, and also to the 
water, and in the corner thus formed stood a very small poor cabin. 

This lake was Loch Sheen, and it was in that cabin that Ussher 
had apprehended Tim Reynolds and the two other men, little more 
than a fortnight ago. 

Joe stopped a moment when he reached the spot, till Thady, 
who was following the other man, had come up, and then, point- 
ing to the low door, close to which he stood, said, 

" The last deed as that ruffian did as now lies so low was in that 
cabin. It war there he sazed Tim, an* dragged him off with ropes 
round his arms, an* sent him to Ballinamore Bridewell, an* all for 
spaking a few words of comfort to an owld woman he*d known 
since he war a little child. I swore, Mr. Thady, that that man 
should be put beneath the sod before the time came round that 
Tim should be out agin ; an* this very night I war a grieving in 
my heart to think that he war out of the country safe an* merry — 
ready agin to play the same bloody game with them among he war 
going; an* that I should let him go without so much as making one 
effort to keep my word with him ! By G — d, Mr. Thady, quare as 
you may think it, who are now so low withm ^ets^^l ^\\^a. >«\v'iX 
you*ve done, that thought was heavy oiv. "Hi^ \vfe^"t\. ^^^."^"^^ 
Had I known wiat way he war to ttave\» T^ ioVio^N^^'^^^N ^^^ 
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it been for days an' nightfl, till I had got one fair blow. By d^ 
}ie would niver have wanted a second, Corney what's the owj^^ 
hag doing since her two eons is in gaol along w>th Tim? " ^H 

** Ah ! thin, she's doing badly enough ; she war ni ver from he^^ 
bed since. Fabc^ Joe, they*U niver be out in time to bury her/' ^j 
** Is it starving she is ?** * ^M 

•- Well thill, I Vlieve that's the worst of it ; that an' the aen^^ 
an* no one to mind her at all, is enough to kiU aa owld womaa 
like her." 

"Niver mind/* replied Joe, "it will be a comfort to her any 
way to hear that Ussbev'a gone before her ; not but what they'll 
go to different pilacea, though," And then, after a time, he added 
"Uaahers black soul has gone its long journey this night with 
more curses on it than there are stones on these shingles. But 
come on, lads, we mustn't be standing here ; we must be in 
Aughacashel before sunrise, or else they'll be stopping us as wa 
pass through the counthry." 

And again tliey went through the clear bright moonlight. They 
passed Loch Sliecn, and soon afterwards another little lake, lying 
also to the left of the road, and then they found themselves in th^J 
small village uf Cashcarrigan, This they passed through silentifll 
and quicivly and without speaking a word, and having proceedeP^ 
ahout half a mile on the road towards Ballinamore, they again left 
it and took to the fields. They went along the northern mar^ 
of Loch Dieney, running where the ground was hard enough, i 
other times stepping from one dry sod to another, through ga] 
and fenceSj which seemed as well known to Tbady's guides as tl_ 
cabins in which they had passed their lives. They left Drum 
bhambo to their left, and at about four in the morning they camo 
to Loch Allen, Here they got upon a road which for some way 
skirts the eastern side of the lake, along which they ran for about 
a mile and a half, and then turned into a small boreen or path, *" 
began to ascend the mountains. 

" Asy hoys, now," said Corney ; '* we're all right when we' 
here ; an', by the powers ! I'm hot," and the nmn began wnpi; 
his brow with his sleeve. 

** What, Corney, you're not blown yet!" said the other, 
here's Mr. Thady as fresh as a four year old. Come along, man ; 
the sooner he's got a snug room over his head the better heUl be» 
You forget he's not accustomed to be out all night, and take his 
Bupper o1 mooushinc, as you are. Come along, Mr. Thady ; you'll 
soon be where you II get as good a dhrop as iver man tasted, an' 
j'oii'U feel a ded better when youVft got a glasa or two ot thai 
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Thady, who, in spite of Joe's compliment as to his freslinoas, 
w&B 80 weary that he could hardly drag his legs along, and who 
had seated himself for a moment upon one of the big loose stones 
w'nich were scattered over the side of the hill, again rose, and they 
all resumed their journey. They soon lost the track of the boreen, 
but they still continued to ascend, keeping by the sides of the loose 
built walls with which the land was subdivided. It was astonishing 
what labour had seemingly been wasted in piling wall after wall 
in that barren place, and that even in spots where no attempt had 
been made at tillage, and where the only produce the land afforded 
was the food of a few miserable sheep and goats, which it might 
be thought could have grazed in safety without the necessity for 
all those numerous fences. These, however, after a time, ceased 
too; but just at the spot where the open mountain no longer 
showed any signs of man's handiwork, Dan Kennedy's lime -kiln 
was built, and immediately behind it were the two cabins of which 
we have before spoken. 

It was at the door of the furthest of these two that Joe — did not 
knock — but raised the latch and rattled it. The old man within 
well knew the sign; and, getting out of bed, drew the wooden bolt, 
and admitted the three into the cabin. Though he did not expect 
Joe or Corney, and had not an idea who Thady was ; and though 
Thady's dress, which was somewhat better than those worn by 
his usual associates, must have struck him as uncommon, he made 
no remark, but hobbled into bed again, merely saying, in Irish, 
" God save ye kindly, boys ! it's a fine night ye've had, the Lord 
be praised ! " There was a second bed in the place — if a filthy, 
ragged cotton tick filled with straw, and lying on the ground, 
could be called a bed — in which the old man's' daughter was lying. 
It was nearly dark now out of doors, for the moon had disappeared, 
and it was hardly yet six o'clock ; but one of the men lighted a 
candle, of which there were two or three hanging against the wall. 
The girl was not asleep, for her eyes were wide open, looking at 
the party, but she seemed not at all surprised by their entrance, or 
at the addition to their usual numbers, for she lay quite quiet 
where she was, as if such morning guests in her bed-chamber were 
no unusual thing. 

Joe now got a stool for Thady ; and he and Corney sat down 
opposite the fire, while Reynolds drew a stone jar out from beneath 
the old man's bed — he seemed well to know the place where it was 
to be found — and reaching a cracked cup down from a shelf whvi.bL 
was fixed into the wall over the fire-place, fiWe^SX.-mXXi ^v'^^^ «»^ 
handed it to Thady. He swallowed a conaidet^XA^b "<^«t!^o\^ ^^ '^ 
ami returned it, when Joe filled it again, fai\a\ie^ V)cl^ ccrs^^^'«>» 
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Wraself, and gave it again full to Corney, wLo in a very aliort timi 
did the aame. 

"By gor," said tlie latter, "I wanted that; an' I tell vou that's 
not had work. Why, Mr. Thady— " ^ ^^ * 

** Have done with your Misthers, Corney," gaid Joe, in a whisper 
"let them find out who he is theyselvea. They'll know soon 
enough, divil doubt them! there's no good telling" tli em yet, aoy 
how/' 

** That's thrue, Joe ; bnt as I was saying, that's not bad work • 
why, Mr. Thady— ^' 

" Sorrow saze yer tongue, thin, ye horn idiot !" 

" Well, by dad, it comes ao natural to me, Joe, to call him hy 
his own name, that one ciin*t help it; hut it "war only four o'clock 
chen we left this, this blessed afthernoon — that is, yesterday 
afthernoon— an' eince that we wor down at Mulready'e, an' thea 
at Drumleeah, an' now weVe here agin ; why how many milea is 
that?" 

" Niver mind the miles ; he" — and Joe pointed to Thady "he 

has done a deal more than that in the same time^ — an' whatever 
cornea of it, he did a good deed. Howsomever, if you'll take my 
advice, you*U take a stretch now. Meg I — I say, Meg/* — and he 
turned round to tho girl who w^aa lying in the corner— ''get ont 
of that, an' make room ft>r this man to lie down. You've beea 
aaleep all night ; make room for yer hettherfo ;iow." 

Tbe girl, without grumbling, turned out of bed, and burthened 
with no feeling of conventional modesty, commenced and finished 
her toilet, hy getting into an old ragged calico gown, and tyiog 
up, witli a hit of antique tape, her long rough locks w^htch had 
escaped from tlieir bondage during her sleep. Thady for a loi 
time resisted, hut Joe at last was successful in persuading hir 
take advantage of the bed which Meg had so good*humoiu( 
Tclinquished. 

" I an' Corney have etill-work to do afore dayliglit, an* we won't 
be hack afore it's night," said Joe, "but do you bide here, aa 
you'll be safe. You must put up with the prateea this dav. fof 
there's nothing better in it at all ; but I'll be getting sometbin'^fitter 
for yon by night; an' av* you feel low, winch you*ll be d« 
when you wakes, niind^ there*s the sperrita in the jar there un( 
the bed ; a sup of it won't hurt you now an* agin, for indeed y* 
bo wanting it, hy yeraclf here all day. An* look you," — aoc 
led him to the door as he a poke, and pointed to the two withilH* 
** they'll soon know who you are, an' all about it ; but you needn't 
be talldng to them, you know; aw' you may be quite certain, that 
fivcQ ahould any one bo axing a\jo\iit ^ou,x)[i^>i'>i. wvN^\*i^^i-aft\\^of 



give the word to the police, or any one else. Ay you like to go 
out of this during the day, don't go further than the kiln ; an* av 
you lie there, you could easily see them miles afore they war nigh 
you, even av anything should put it into their heads to think of 
coming afther you to Aughacashel ." 

The two guides then took their leave of him, and Thady laid 
himself down on Meg*6 bed, and, after a time, from sheer fatigue 
and exhaustion, be fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

AUGQAOASHEI^. 



At what hour he woke Thady did not know, but it was broad 
day, and the sun was high in the heavens ; he would have slept 
again if he could, that he might again forget the dreadful deed 
which had made the last night so horrible, but he could not ; he 
was obliged therefore to get up, and when he did so he felt himself 
weak for want of food. Meg it appears had gone out. The old 
man could not speak a word of English; but Thady could talk 
Irish, and he had no difficulty in getting plenty of potatoes from 
him, and as he was eating them the old man pulled out the jar of 
whiskey. , Thady took part of another cup full, and then felt less 
sad than he had done before. After his breakfast he sat for a long 
time over the fire, smoked his pipe till he had no tobacco left in 
it, got up and sat down again, walked to the door and then again 
returned to his seat. At last he became dreadfully fatigued ; he 
felt all the misery which a man, usually active, always feels when 
condemned for a time to idleness; he sat watching the turf, ab 
though he could employ his mind, or interest himself in observing 
the different forms which the sods took, or how soon they would 
reduce themselves to ashes ; then he counted the smutty rafters on 
which the crazy roof was supported, and then the different scraughs 
cf which it was composed ; he next endeavoured to think how the 
old man got through the tedium of his miserable existence. There 
he sat on the bed, quite imperturbable ; he bad not spoken ten 
words since Thady had got up, and seemed quite satisfied in 
sitting there enjoying the warmth of the fire, and having nothing 
to do. How Thady envied his quiescence ! Then he began to 
reflect what had been this man's hfe ; had he always been content^ 
to sit thus tranquil, and find his comfort in. \d!Leika^'&'>. k.\.\6s^V^ 
got almost alarmed at this old man ; why 4\9i ivo\.\i!^«^^^^'^^'^'^ 
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why did he Bit there so quiet, doing nothing — saj^g nothing-^ 
looking at nothing — and apparently thinking of notking ? it wai 
as sitting with a dead hody or a ghost^ — that sitting there with 
that Hfelesa hut yet hreathing creature. Every now and again, as 
he endeavoured to fill his mind with some idea that was not 
distreasing to him, the thoughtfi of the horrors of his own position 

would come across him — the almost certainty of detection the 

ignominy of his future punishraent—the disgrace to his father 
and his sister; and even if not detected, if left in his present 
concealment, the horrore of such a life as ho w^aa now leading, a 
few hours of which had already nearly made him frantic, nearly 
overwhelmed him. 

He got up, and leaving his companion to himself, he went to 
the lime-kiln and laid himself on the top of it, looking down the 
mountain towards Loch Allen and Drumshambs, that he might 
see if any of the police were coming in search of him. The open 
air w^as for a time pleasanter than the close heat of the huming 
turf, and solitude by far preferable to the company of that silent 
%[d man, — but it was only for a short time that he fcdt the relief. 
The horrid inactivity of the day, joined to the weight that waa 
on his mind, nearly drove him mad; as long as he had work ^ 
do, — while he had to dispose of the dead man's hody,^while 1 
had his father and his sister near him, — ^as long as he was hurry 
through the country with Reynolds, — the energy of whose 
racter had for a time relieved him,- — as long as the sweat 
pouring down his face, and his legs had been ^veary under him,^ 
he liad borne much better the misery, which he felt now he was 
always doomed to bear ; for he had then thought less of the ^ 
and the future; but now he could occupy his mind with nothi 
but the remembrance of the death he had inflicted, and 
anticipation of the death he w&b to suffer. He tried to eleep, \ 
it was in vain; he tried to imitate that old man, and let his min<! 
sleep, hut no, he could only think — he could not but think. Oh I 
he said to himself, that it were all over — if it were only done — ^if 
he could only swallow up the next six months and be dead and 
forgotten! If he had got past that dreadful trial — that cold 
unfeeling prison, wnth the harsh noise of the large key and the 
fetters, the stern judge, and the twelve stern men sworn to hang 

Chim if he deserved it ! If he could escape the eyes of the whole 
|.eountry which would then be on him ; the harsh, cold, solenm 
words which would then be addressed to Mm— the sorrow of his 
father — the shame of his sister — and, last and worst, the horrid 
touch of that dread man with the fatal rope ! It was not death he 
fe&red — it waa the disgrace oi d^aXV, wi^i ^^ wvW^^ cif the 
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ignominious preparations. He knew in his heart that heaven 
could not call it murder that he had done ; hut he felt equally sure 
that man. would do so. 

He lay there on the lime -kiln till the sun had already set, and 
then he was again (Jriven into the cabin by the cold. 

There sat that silent, still old man. He had not moved from 
his former position, his bare feet thrust into old ragged shoes, 
which in some former generation had been made for some strong 
man double his size, and hanging down so that his toes just reached 
the floor — his hands resting on the quilt on each side of him, and 
his head dropping on his chest. Oh, what an easy, quiet mind, 
thought Thady, must that man have— how devoid of care and fear 
must he be, to be able to sit there motionless all the live-long day, 
and not feel it dreary, long, endless, insupportable, as he did. 

The girl was still absent, and Thady again sat himself down by 
the fire, the blazing turf on which gave the only signs that the 
old man had moved. Again he counted the rafters, counted the 
miserable scraps of furniture, counted the sods of turf, speculated 
where the turf was cut — who cut it ? who was the landlord of the 
cabin? what rent was paid? who collected it? But a minute — ^half 
a minute sufficed for the full consideration of all these things, and 
again he began to reflect how long it would be before the police 
would find him, and drag him forth from that dreary place ; how 
long it would be before he should feel the handcuffs on his wrist ; 
and before the first day of his concealment had passed over, he 
had become almost impatient for that time; and looked forward 
to the excitement of his capture, which he knew must sooner or 
later take place, with something like a wish that it might soon 
occur, to relieve him from the weight of his present condition. 

At last he determined to speak to his companion, and after 
considering for some time what he should say to him, he asked 
him what his name was; but Thady had spoken in his usual 
language, and the old man, looking up, answered that he had no 
English. 

"What's your name ?" asked Thady, in Irish. 

"Andy McEvoy.'* 

" And is this cabin your own ? " 

"Yes." 

" And who's your landlord ? " 

" The mountain belongs mostly to Sir Michael." 

'* But don't you pay any rent?" 

"No." 

** And what is it you do all day long *^" 

** Why then moBtly nothing; I'm very o\A** 
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" And wliat does your daughter be doing ? " _ 

« Why then I don't rightly know ; Bhe*e mostly out for Sss 
Kennedy/' 

" And where do yon be getting the prateea ? " 

'* 'Deed I b'lieve Meg gets them mostly from Dan's garden " 

"Who does Dan pay his rent to?" 

** Wliy then I can't be saying/* 

It was useless carrying on a conversation any longer with suck 
a man. He neither interested himself about his house, his food, his 
laiidlut'd, ur his family, and Thady again held his tongue. 

Suon after dusk Meg returned ; she had in the folds of her 
gown a loaf of hrcad and a very small piece of bacon, and it was 
evident to Thady that whatever had become of Joe and the otl 

they had not forgotten him or their promise to provide bim 

some hetter food than the lumpers which Bufiiced for Andy 
McEvoy and hia daughter. 

When the old man saw the provisions bis eyes glistened a httle, 
and he clutched the dirty quilt somewhat faster, and by the eager- 
ness he evinced for the food it was a relief to see that he had some 
human feeling left, Meg boiled the bacon and some potatoea 
together, and when they were ready, put them on the dirty deal 
table before Thady ; she did not eeem much more eommunicatire 
than her father, but she asked him civilly if he would eat, and 
evidently knew he was of a higher rank than those with whom 
she was accustomed to associate, for she went through the cere- 
mony of wiping the top of the table with the tail of her gown. 
Thady eat a portion of what was given him ; and m he did so he 
saw the old man's greedy eyes glare on him, aa he still sat in his 
accustomed seat; it was quite horrible to see how greedy aud 
ravenous he appeared, Thady, however, left much more than ho 
consumed, and the girl carefully putting the bit of bread away, 
his breakfast in the morning, divided the remnant of the h 
with her father. 

Then the man*s apathy and tranquillity vanished, and ^e 
voracity with which he devoured the unaccustomed dainty showed 
that though he might have no demon thoughts to rack his brain, 
the vulture in his stomach tortured him aa violently. 

Joe Reynolds and Corney returned about an hour ailer dark, 
and requested Thady to come out with them, which he did. 
They then told him that it was necessary that he should now taka 
the oath, which they before warned him that he would hav^ 
take ii he accompanied them to their haunts at Aughacashel. 
at first felt iiJcJined to declare t\iat \\g \mvi tsv^oAw chan|T^ed hh 
snJ that instead of taking t\m oivOi mwl yn^^^^'^ ^"^^^^^S. 
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league with them, he was prepared to return home to Ballycloran, 
and give himself up to the police ; but his courage failed him noT^ 
that he was, as it were, in their own country, and particularly after 
the kindness and attention that Reynolds had showed hiin. He 
therefore followed them, and they etitered together the other cabin 
belonging to Dan Kennedy. Dan and his wife, and another man, 
his brother, were there. Dan was a sullen, surly, brutal looking 
ruffian, about fifty years old, and his wife was a fitting mate for 
such a man ; she was dirty, squalid, and meagre ; but there was a 
determined look of passion and self-will about her, which plainly 
declared that whoever Dan bullied, he did not, and could not, bully 
his wife. 

His brother Abraham was a cripple, having no use in either of 
his legs ; but he had an appearance of intelligence and wit in his 
face, which his brother in no degree shared, and he was very 
powerful with his arms. It was he who chiefly made the spirits, 
while Dan and the others procured the barley — brought it up to 
Aughacashel, malted it, and afterwards disposed of the whiskey. 

"Well, my hearty," said Dan, as Thady followed his guides 
into the cabin, where his family party were engaged drinking raw 
spirits round the fire, " so you've done for that bloody t^ief of 
the world, have you ? Joe teUs. me you riz agin him quick enough 
when you found him at his tricks with yer sisther. Divil a toe 
though you stirred to come to mother Mulready*s when we axed . 
you, in spite of the oath you took on the holy cross ; but you're 
quick enough coming among us now you're in the wrong box 
yourself." 

"Asy, Dan," said Joe ; " what's the use of all that bother now ; 
an't he here? and hasn't he rid us of him that would have got 
elane off from us, but for Mr. Thady here, that struck the blow we 
ought to have struck?" 

'*Thrue for you, Joe," said Abraham ; " so hould yer jaw, Dan, 
and give me hoult of the blessed book till I give him the oath." 

" All's right," said Dan ; *'and I'm glad to see you here, my lad 
of wax, seeing what sent you ; but business first and play after. 
I s'pose if you're maning to stay here wid us — an' by G — d you're 
wilcome — you'll not be saying anything agin giving me or Corney 
there, a bit of a line to some of your frinds at Ballycloran, to be 
sending you up a thrifle -of money or so, or a few odd bits of duds, 
or may be a lump of mate or bacon, or a pound or two of sugar 
to swaiten the punch." 

Thady looked very blank at this, for he by oo means wkli^<i.\5^ 
be writing to his friends at Bally clorati, not "^^^^ ^^ ^vCNRSsiJ^ 
mentioned in Dan* a catalogue at all too'e\evi\;\l\3\\^ ^^'^^^^^'^ 
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liawever^ before be could aBswer, Joe indignantly ficoffed at hit 
Inend'B ababbineBS. 

" D — n it, Dan, I didn't think yon war tbat main, to be cbarging 
A boy for tbe moTBel he'd he ating, an* the sup he'd be takiag^ an* 
bini nndher a cloudy an' he afther doing ua aich a sarvice.** 

** Av he wor one of ourselvea/* rephed Dan ; *' bnt a gintleraan 
tbe likes of him, may be, would bo plaaed not to be beholden to 
the likes of hb/* 

*' Nonseiise, Dan," said Joe ; '* don't think of giTing sucb a line 
At all, IVlr. Thady. Tm not bo bad off, bnt I'll not see yon wanting ; 
you're ns wilconie to everything here as daylight/' 

" Spake for yeraelf ; youVe mighty ready, Tm thinking, to spake 
for others/* said Dan's helpmate; ''av the gintleraan'a willing to 
help a poor man like Dan for putting a house over liia head in his 
throubles, who's to hinder Mm ? *' 

Thacly, however, made them understand that he would give 
them no auch letter to his father or his fiiater as they proposed, 
and Abraham then proceeded to administer the oath to him. By 
this he bound himself, first of all, never to divulge to any one, 
particularly not to any magistrate or policeman, or in any court of 
law, anything tliat should be done or said in that place where he 
now was, that might be prejudicial to any of the party. Secondly, 
to give all aid and assistance in his power to all those now present, 
and to any which might be in possession of a certain pass -word, 
and who might be able to answer certain questions vnih the fit and 
appointed answers, and to help in the escape or concealment of 
any such, when they might be either in confinement, or in dread 
of being arrested. And thirdly, that he would aid and assist in 
all schemes of vengeance and punishment which woidd be entered 

[into hy those with whom he was now bound, against any who 
attempted to molest them^ but especially against all Rer^nne 
officers and their men. 
To all these conditions Thady bound himself, and as he fini8h#d 
repeating each article after Abraham, he kissed the dirty prayer* 
book which that man presented to him * and having done ti 
ho made one of the party round the fire, whilst Corney, ~ 
and Joe took it hy turns to go out and watch that no unexpe< 
vieitor w^as at hand. 
When the night was tolerably advanced the three left the fandly 
of the Kennedya to, themselves, and returned to Andy^s cahin ; and 
Thady having refused to allow that Meg Bhould be again dis- 
turbed for his accommodation, they all stretched themselves upon 
the enrthen floor before the fire, and w^ere soon asleep, 
Tlio next iijorniiig Joe and Cotue^ Q-^iuw >w<bu\* w^^^ ^'KtVj, &ad 
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Thady found himself doomed to pass jnst such another day as the 
preceding one. 

After giving him his breakfast Meg again also went out, and 
left Thady alone with her father. 

By way of propitiating the old man he gave him half the bit of 
bread which he was eating. Andy devoured it as he had done the 
bacon, and then resumed the same apathy and look of idle con- 
tentment which had so harassed Thady on the previous day. 
This second day was more grievous, more intolerable even than the 
first. He walked from the cabin to the lime -kiln, and from the 
lime -kiln to the cabin twenty times. He went to Kennedy's 
cabin, to try if he could kill time by subjecting himself to the 
brutality of the man or his wife ; but the door was locked or 
bolted, and there was apparently no one in it ; he clambered up 
the hill and then down again — and again threw himself upon the 
walls of the lime -kiln, and looked upon the silver lake that lay 
beneath him. But the day would not pass — it was not even yet 
noon — he could see that the sun had yet a heavy space to cover 
before it would reach the middle of the skies. Oh heavens ! what 
should he do ? Should he sit there from day to day, when every 
hour seemed like an age of misery, waiting till he should be 
dragged out like a badger from its hole. He looked towards the 
village, and to different bits of road which his eye could reach, 
thinking that he should see the dark uniform of a policeman ; but 
no, nothing ever was stirring — it seemed as if nothing ever stirred 
— as if nothing had life by day, in that lifeless, desolate spot. At 
length he thought to himself that he would bear it no longer; 
that he would not remain for a short time indebted for his food to 
such a man as Dan Kennedy, and then at length be taken away to 
the fate which he knew awaited him, and be dragged along the • 
roads by a policeman, with handcuffs on his wrists — a show, to be 
gaped at by the country I No; he would return at once, and 
give himself up ; he would boldly go to the magistrates at Carrick 
— declare that he had done the deed, and under what provocation 
he had done it, and then let them do the worst they chose with 
him. 

After much considering, and many changes in his resolutions, he 
at length determined that he would do this — that as soon as it began 
to be dusk, he would leave the horrid mountain where he had 
passed the saddest hours that he had yet known, and go at once 
from thence to Father John, and implicitly follow the advice 
which he might give him. 

"When once he had definitely resolved on tVaaXwv^ ^l 5i.^^^»RX.V^ 
WBB much eaaier in hia mind ; he had at aiij lat^ otlsi^ xjast^ ^^\$v^- 
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thing to do— flome occupation. He had freed himBelf from the 
proBpect of long, weary, unending days, to be pasBed with that 
horrid man ; and he was comparatively comfortable. 

He determined to wait till it was nearly or quite dusk, which 
would be about five or half-paat five o'clock, and then to leave 
tlic cabin, And nmldng what haste he coidd to Bnimahambo, go 
from thence by the rofid to Cashcarrigan and Bally cluran ; and be 
calculated that be would be able to reach Father John's cottage 
between ten and eleven, before the priest had gone to bed ; and 
having finally settled tins in his mind, he returned to the cabin for 
tlie last time, determiued manfully to sit out the remainder of the 
afternoon in the same apathetic tranquillity, which his enemy 
Andy displayed. 




CHAPTEB XXIV, 

THE BfiCOKD E90APB. 
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For four long hours there he remained, seated on the aame stool, 
without moving or epcakiiig ; and for the same time there eat 
Andy on hie bed, looking at the fire, and from time to time draj.?- 
ging a few Bods from under the bed to throw them upon the nshH 
and keep up the warmth which seemed to be bis only comfort. At 
length Thady tbotight it was dark enough, and without saying a 
word to the old man, he left the cabin and again descended th« 
hilL He would not return by the same jiath by which he bad 
come for fear he should meet Joe or Oorney, or Meg — for he wnfi 
unwilling that even she should see him escaping from hia hiding* 
place. By the time that he reaehed Drumshambo it was dark, aud 
it coutinued so till he got to Caahearrigan^ which he did without 
meeting any one who either recognised him or spoke to him. 
From thence he passed back by the two small lakes and the cabin 
of the poor widow who owed her misery to Ussher's energy, and 
across the bog of Drnmleesh to the lane which would take him by 
Eallycloran to Father John's cottage. But before he reached 
Ballycloran the moon again rose bright and clear, and ae he paseeti 
the spot where he more particularly wishfed to be shrouded by tiie 
darknesfi, it was so light that any one paasing could not but recog- 
nise him. 

He pulled hia hat far over his forehead, and passed on quickly; 
hut jtjst SB he got to the gateway he met Mary McGovery, who 
'a^ an the rery point ol i\xtuu\^ u*^ \XiM ^n^u\i^ Vi "Cu^ii W^4fi«. 
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The tarn in the road, exactly at the spot, had prevented him from 
seeing her before, and she immediately recognised him. 

" Holy Virgin ! Mr. Thady," she said; "and is that yerself ?" ' 

" Hist, Mary, don't spake so loud — ^not that I care who spakea 
now; you see it*s me; and Tm going to the Cottage. Is Father 
John at home?" 

" And what would you do with Father John, now ? Don't you 
know the police is aftheryou ?" 

"What matther? it's not much throuble I'll be giving thim, 
looking for me. I'm going to thim myself now." 

" An' what for would you do that, Mr. Thady ? Don't you know 
they found it murdher agin you ? We all hoped you were out of 
the counthry afore this. What for would you go to the police ? 
Time enough when they catches you." 

This was the first time that Thady had heard that a verdict of 
murder had been found against him before the CoroDer, and though 
it was only what he expected, nevertheless the certainty, now that 
it reached him, almost made him change his mind and returh to 
Aughacashel. The remembrance, however, of that weary dav, 
and the feeling that even though he were there, he would assuredly 
be ultimately taken, strengthened his resolution, and he said, 

" No, Mary, I've had enough of running away already. But tell 
me; how's Feemy?" 

"Why, thin, Mr. Thady, she's nothing much to boast of; since 
she was in Carrick, yesterday, she's been very bad intirely." 

" What is it ails her ? It's — it's that man's death, isn't it Mary ?'* 

" * Deed, Mr. Thady, I s'pose that war the first on it. Poor 
young lady ! in course she feels it. — Wouldn't I feel it, av any one 
was to knock poor Denis on the head ? — not that it's the same thing, 
altogether, for the Captain wasn't her lawful wedded husband. — 
Not that I'm saying agin you, Mr Thady, for what ye did." 

" Never mind about that, Mary ; what I've done is my own look 
out. But would Feemy see me, do you think ?'* 

" See you, Mr. Thady ! How could she see you, an' she in a 
raging fever in bed at Mrs. McKeons ? in course she couldn't see 
you." 

" Good God ! and is she so bad as that?" 

'* Faith then, she is, very bad intire)y ; at laste, Docther Blake 
gays so." 

" It's very well, any way, that she's at Drumsna, instead of here 
at Ballycloran. Mrs. McKeon must be a kind woman to take her 
at such a time as this. And what's the owld ma\i dovsi^V^x^Xs^ 
Mmeelf?" 

^\He'B very quare in hU ways, tliey da \>e ^a.^\si^%'^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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066 Ilim megelf yet; Im going down to mind him, meaelf^ flgij 

blessed moment/' 

'* Why, isn't the two girls in it still ?" 

** Yes, they is^ Mr. Thady ; but they got frighted witli the qnare ' 
ways the owld man brought back with him from Carrick. He's 
wake in the head, they say, Mr. Thady, since he war up afore the 
^iitlemen at the inquest; an* as the two girls wor frighted " 
*im, an* as I ara, maybe, a bit sthronger, an' a thrifle owlder i 
they, Father John Baid I*d better step down an' mind him a1 
an* when all was fiettletl, that he would see my expinses war pa 

** Well, Mary, good night I Be kind and gentle with the < 
man, for he's enough on him jist now to uuEettle his mind, al 
were sthronger tlian it iver was; and don't tell him you see i!l#' 1 
here, for it would only be making him more onasy," 

**Good night, thin, an' God bleHS you, Mr. Thady/* said Mary. 
" You've a peck of throubles on yer heail, this night," she ad ded i 
to herself, aa she walked up the avenue, "an' it's little you di^^M 
deaarvc 'cm, nnless working hard night an' day war a sin. ^^^IPV 
God forgive us 1 shure you're hetther off still, than the gay man yott 
stretched the other night;" and she went on to commence her new 
business — that of watching and consoling Larry Macdermot in hia 
idiotcy. 

Thady pursued his road to the Oottiige, without meeting anyone 
else, aud with Bonie hef^itation knocked at the priest's door* ~^ 
heart prdpitated violently within him as he waited aome little 
for an answer. It was about eleven, and he knew that at that 
Father John would still be up, if he were at home, though Jl 
wonid probably have retired to her slumbers. He was right i 
calculation ; for in a short time he heard the heavy step of Fal 
John in the lialh and then the rusty door-key grated in the l 
Thady's knees shook beneath him aa he listened to the rising 1 
How should he meet Father John's eyes after what he had doi 
How should lie find words to tell him that he had broken the sol( 
vow that he had taken on the holy scriptures, and had, in bis 
difficulty, flown to the disreputable security to be fomid in 
haunts of such men as Joe Reynolds and Dan Kennedy. Howe^ 
this he would have to tell him; for the door was now open, 
there stood the priest^ with his eyes fixed on Thady 'a sad face 
soiled appearance. 

Thady had not had his clothes off for the last two nights, 
they now bore all the soil and Bt^ins of his two midnight wj 
his countenance was pale in the extreme, and, never fall or hei 
now seewed more thin aud wan^ than forty *eight horn's* so: 
eou/d po&BiUy have made it. He v^aa \»Mt\v l5x\AigQk.^^5^^ ^q^\ V\si 
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had become soaked with water in the moist grounds through which 
he had passed and repassed, and his feet were blistered with his 
long and unaccustomed walks. 

When Father John saw him, his heart melted within him at the 
flight of the young man's sad and melancholy figure. We already 
know that from the moment he had first heard of the catastrophe, 
he had made excuses in his own heart for Thady ; and when he 
had heard, as he did at the inquest, that his sister had been with 
Ussher when he lifted his stick against him, he had not only 
acquitted him in his own estimation, from anything like the crime 
of murder, but he also felt certain that had he been in the same 
situation, he would most assuredly have done the same as Thady 
had done. He had been much surprised at the Coroner's ver- 
dict ; he could not think how twelve men on their oath could call 
Ussher's death murder, when it so evidently appeared to him that the 
man stigmatised by that verdict as a murderer, had only been 
actuated by the praiseworthy purpose of defending his sister from 
disgrace and violence; and when, moreover, it was so plain that 
Thady's presence on the scene at the moment was accidental, and 
that the attack could not have been premeditated. 

The jurors, however, had not been Thady's friends, as Father 
John was, nor were they inclined to look upon such a deed with 
the same lenient eyes. It appeared to them that Ussher was not 
using any violence to the young lady, who had herself admitted in 
her evidence, that she was a willing party to Ussher's proceedings. 
Doubtless, there might be circumstances, which at the prisoner's 
trial would be properly put forward in palliation of the murder, 
by his counsel ; but with that the jury before the Coroner could 
have nothing to do ; and on these considerations, the jurors with 
very little delay had come to the conclusion which had so surprised 
and grieved Father John. Still, however, he looked forward with 
almost absolute certainty to Thady's acquittal at his trial, and was 
by far more angry with the young man himself, at his folly in 
attempting to fly from justice, than he was at the deed which had 
put him under its power. Now, however, when he saw him pale, 
fatigued, harassed, and in sorrow at his door, his anger all turned 
to pity, and the only feeling left in his bosom led him to think how 
he could assuage his sufferings and comfort him in his afflictions. 

Thady was the first to speak, — "Father John," he said, "I've 
come to give myself up ; I thought I'd tell you, as I passed the 
door." 

'* Oh my son, my son ! *' said Father John. '* Coma vDL\Xi^^\j^^ 
Thady, come in — ^till we think whatfB'beBt to 3lO Vcl^Xiaa ^tA'cvsi^-V 
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and they woiat again into the little parlonr, wlier© so ehort a tiii|9 
ago Tbftdy had made the promise which lie now had to confess h« 
had hroken. 

He then gave the priest, hy degrees, the whole history of the affair; 
he told how the dift'eront events had happened; he explained how 
Feemy'a appearance as she lay fainting in Usaher'a arms, and that 
man's worda to her, when he declared that she mnst come with 
hiro, had at the moment made him think that she was heing 
dragged away by violence; and that he had had thia conviction 
on his mind when he raised his etick to strike. He then told 
Father John exactly what he bad done since the occurrence, the 
precantions which he took respecting the body — ^the visit wdiich he 
paid to his father and his sister, and lastly, how he had fled for 
the Bake of secnrity, and passed two miserable days among the 
mountains in Aughacashel. 

"Ah 1 my poor boy/* said Father John, '*that*B what I have to 
blame yon for. What made you fly there? what made yon fl^ 
anywhere ? why did yon not with an honest face at once place 
yourself in the hands of the police, from whom you must know 
you couldn't have remained concealed ?" 

" Oh, Father John, av yuu could feel all I felt when I first knew 
the man was dead— when my own eiBther spurned me — and when 
my father told me I was a murdherer, you wouldn't wonder at my 
flying, av it w^ere only for an hour." 

" That's true, my boy — that's very true ; and I won't ^k yoa 
now where you were, or who were with you — or what folly you 
may have done whilst there ; for I haven't the heart to blame yoa 
for what youVe done in the extremiiy of your misery. But now, 
Thady, we must think of the future; of course you know, that 
having come to my house, and having seen me, you must at once 
place yourself in the hands of the police." 

** In course, Father John ; I w^as only on my way to Car 
when I called here. In truth, I wanted a kind word from 
before they put me in that horrid place/ 

*' My poor,, dear boy, it's little comfort I can give you, excep 
tell you that %ve all think, — that is j\IcKeon and I, and the red 
us, — tbat when the trial comes on tbey must acquit you — any jfl 
must acquit you ; and that till that time comes, you may be eure 
whatever can be done for you by the warmest friends, shall be 
done by us. But you laiow, Thady, till that time doea come — till 
the trial is over, you must remain in prison/' 

"But^ Father John, do you think they'll acquit me? da\ 
iiiflt — does Mr. McKeon think, they'll not find it murder ? " 



** Indeed ht) does, Thady, and so do I ; and so I'm sure does the 
Coroner, by what he said to the jury. I'm sure he didn't expect 
them toJfind it murder at the inquest." 

" Tk«f s great comfort, Father John ; but you always had 
comfort for me. But tell me, what's this I hear about Feemy and 
my father ; is it thrue they're both ill ? " 

" I've little comfort for you in that quarter, I'm afraid ; but 
though Feemy's ill, I don't think she's dangerously so. She will 
want time to bring her round; but I've no doubt time will bring her 
round. She has had a great deal to try her too ; she was very fond 
of that man, though he was so unworthy of her ; and it isn't easy 
for a girl like Feemy to get over at once the loss of him she loved 
BO dearly." 

"God send she may recover! I did it all for the best. Larry 
was long ailing ; I fear this has knocked him up intirely ; what'll 
the tinants do now at all? they'll have no one over thim but 
Keegan, I suppose : he'll be resaving the rints now, Father John ; 
won't he ? " 

" Don't mind that now, my boy ; you've enough on your heart 
now without troubling yourself about that." 

" Well, then, I'll be wishing you good bye ; I'll go on to Oarrick." 

"No, Thady, not to-night; stay here to-night. I would not 
have you go in and give yourself up under cover of the dark. 
Early to-morrow — as soon as Counsellor Webb will be up, you 
shall go with me to him. He'll no doubt commit you ; indeed he 
must do so ; but that will be better for you than lying all night 
in the guard-room at the police station, and being dragged out in 
the morning, cold, comfortless, and hungry." 

Father John then got him supper and had a bed prepared for 
him, and early in the morning he sent down to Ballycloran for his 
linen and clothes that he might appear in a' more respectable man- 
ner before the magistrate; he had his horse and car ready for them 
after breakfast, and at about ten they started for Counsellor Webb's. 

They found the magistrate at home, and Father John sent in 
word to him that Mr. Macdermot having heard the verdict which 
had been returned at the Coroner's inquest, had come to surrender 
himself. Mr. Webb received the two into his study, and having 
eScplained to Thady that it was of course his duty immediately to 
commit him, sent to Carrick for police, in whose charge it would 
be necessary that the prisoner should be sent from thence. 

" I'm very sorry," said Webb, " that this should be my principal 
duty, and that I should be obliged to hand you over to the cq\!l- 
Btables ; but you must have been awaiG ttisA. 1 dicwlA. ^q ^^^NiC^^'s^k 
jou came to me," 
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Father Jolm then took Mr, Webb aside, and explained to Mm 
til the particulars of the case, which had not come out at tha 
inquest; and at last it was agreed that he, Mr, Webb, shauld 
go with them into Carrick — that they would call at the police- 
oflice to inform the sergeant there that the prisoner was in custody, 
and that they shouhl go direct to the gaol, and that Thady should be 
immediately handed over to the custody of the gaoler. This wai 
accordingly done, and he avoided the disgrace, which he so feared, 
of being led through the town with handcuffs on his wriats. 

Father John did not leave him until lie had seen him settled with 
whatever comfort a prison could afford ; hut of these things, now 
that he was there, he seemed to think much less than the priest 
himself. 

When Father John was kindly petitioning with the Grovernor to 
fallow the prisoner a light in hia cell, he said, *' What matters? a 
light won't make the time pass over quicker/* 

The next assizes would not take place till April, six months after 
the present time ; and it was tiually agreed that Father John should 
take on himself all the cares connected with his defence, and should 
from time to time visit him in his confinement, and give him such 
news respecting his father, his sister, and the affairs at Ballycloran, 
as he might have to bring ;— and then he took his leave. 

When he was gone Thady was once more alone and in aolitttde; 
moreover, he felt strongly the gloom of the hig cold walls around 
him — of the huge locks which kept him — -the austerity and dis- 
comforts of prison discipline, and all the miseries of confinement; 
hut yet even there, in gaol and committed to take his trial for life 
— though doomed to the monotony of that dull cell for six montha 
- — still he felt infinitely less wretched than he had done whilst 
sitting in Andy McEvoy's cabin, wondering at the torpidity of its 
owner. The feeling of suspense, of inactivity, the dread of being 
found and dragged away, joined to the horror he felt at remaining 
in 80 desolate a place, would have driven him mad. Now he Imew 
tlmt he had no daily accident to fear— no new misfortune to dread 
— and he nerved himtself to bear the six long coming months with 
fortitude and patience* Though the time was long, and his weary 
days generally unbroken by anything that could interest or cnlivea 
them, still, from the hour %vhen Father John first spoke to him at 
his hall-door, to that in which he was led into the Coart-honsa 
dock as a prisoner to take his trial for his life, he never once re- 
pented that he had quitted Aughacashel and his mountain security^ 
to give himself up as a prisoner to the authorities of Carrick. 
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CHAPTER XXy, 

BETROSPECTIVB. 

Az Btory-tellers of every description have, from time immemorial, 
been [considered free from those niceties by which all attempts in 
the nobler classes of literature are, or should he restrained, we 
consider no apology necessary for requesting the reader to leap over 
with us the space of four months ; but still, before we continue our 
tale from that date, it will be as well that we should give a short 
outline of the principal events which produced the state in which 
the circumstances of the Macdermots will then he found, and we 
are sorry to say that they were not such as could ofifer much conso- 
lation to them. 

It will be remembered that Pat Brady was commissioned by his 
master to take Ussher's body to the police station at Carrick, in 
Fred Brown's gig. This commission he promptly performed, and 
also that of restoring the gig to its owner ; and after having thus 
completed his master's behests like a good servant, he paid a visit 
on his own account to Mr. Keegan. 

Although it was late, he still found that active gentleman up, and 
gave him a tolerably accurate account of what had happened at 
Ballycloran, adding that " the young masther had gone off to join 
the boys, at laste that's what he supposed he*d be afther now." As 
soon as Keegan's surprise was a little abated, he perceived that the 
affair would probably act as a stepping-stone, on which he might 
walk into Ballycloran even sooner than he had hitherto thought to 
do ; and when, as one of the jurors at the coroner's inquest, on the 
next morning, he saw that poor Larry had evidently fallen into 
absolute idiotcy, and heard that Thady had, in fact, escaped, he 
instantly determined to take such legal steps on behalf of his father- 
in-law as would put the property under his management. And 
this, accordingly, he did. The proper steps for proving the old 
man to be of unsound mind would have been attended with very 
great expense ; instead of doing this, he got himself made receiver 
over the property, and determined to arrest Larry, which, in his 
existing state, he conceived he should have no difficulty in doing. 
Here, however, he found himself very much mistaken, for nothing 
could induce the old man to leave his own room, or so much as 
allow the front door to be unlocked. Mary Brady still continued to 
attend him every day, returning home to her husband after «^\ia.^ 
and she found him very easy to manage in. e^et^ o'Csv^t ^^xJ^^^^a^^i 
as loB^ M he was allowed to have bia o^wn N^s^y m \)as^ 
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He had quite lost ttie tnumphant feeliDg wMch led him to l>oAi»t 
in the etreets of Camck, after leavmg the inquest, that he had 
escaped from Flannclly's power, aud that he would never have to 
pay him another farthing ; for now if he heard a strange step, he 
fancied it to be a bailiffs, and if there was the slii^htcst noise in the 
house, he thought that an attempt was being made to drag him oft 
by violence. It was a miserable sight to see the old man, thin, wan, 
and worn out, sitting during that cold winter, by a few sods cif tnr^ 
\vitli the door of his own room ajar, watching the front door £rt>m 
morning till night, to see that no one opened it. Before Chn^tmas 
ho had his bed brought dov^^ into the same room, in order that be 
might not be betrayed into the hands of his enemies in the morning 
before he was up, and from that time no inducement could j>revail 
on him to leave the room for a moment. 

ihiring this time his poverty was very great ; the tenanta had 
been served with legal notices to pay neither to him nor to Tbady 
any portion of their rents, and consequently pro\'i8ions were very 
low and very scarce at BaUycloran ; in fact, had it not been lor tlie 
kindness of Father John, Mr, McKeon, and Counsellor Webb, whoM 
property was adjoining to Ballycloran, Larry would have b^eii 
starved into a surrender. ]\Ir, Webb went so far as to intcrfew 
with Mr, Keegan, and to point out to him that in all humanity be 
should etay his proceedings till after Thady's trial but Keegaa 
replied that he was only acting for Mr. Flannelly. who was deter* 
mined to have the matter settled at once ; that aJl he wimted wtm 
his own, and that he had already waited too long. 

When Keegan found that Larry Macdei-mot, in spite of hit 
infirmities, was too wary to be ciiught, he endeavoured to bribe 
Mary to open the door to his emissaries, and to betray the aid man; 
but though Mary wan very fond of money, she was too honest for 
this, and she replied to the attorney by telling him, " that for all tJw 
money in the bank of Carriclv, she wouldn't be the one to trato the 
oidd blood that way.*' Larry consequently still held out At Bally- 
cloran, hving on the chance presents of his frjends, who it 
one time a few stone of potatoes, at another a pound of i 
l)it of bacon or a few bottles of whiskey : this last» h- 
confided to Mary, with injunctions not to allow liim t<" 
to have recourse to the only comforter that was left to liinu 

Though Keegan failed to gain admisnion Into the houwj, aail 
could not therefore put himself into abBolute posee^sion of the csiMt, 
Btiil he could do what he pleased with the lands, and >!'^ ^" « -'^t 
long in availing himself of the power. In January he sei % 

on aU the tenents that unless the whole arrears were r 

he/hre die end of the next tuoultL, they would be eje*' u 
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many of those who held portions of the better pait of the land, he 
Bent summary notices to quit on the first of May next following. 
These notices were all served by Pat, who assured the tenants that 
he only performed the duties which he had now undertaken that he 
might look after Mr. Thady's interests, and as, as he said, "'there 
could be no use in life in his refusing to do it, for av he didn't, 
another would, and the tenants would be no betther, and he a dale 
the worse." 

These things by no means tended to make Keegan's name popular 
on the estate, particularly at Drumleesh, where the tenants were but 
ill prepared to pay their rent by small portions at a time, and were 
utterly confounded at the idea of having to pay up the arrears in a 
lump ; but Pat assured him that although they were surly and sullen, 
they gave no signs or showed any determination of having recourse 
to violence, or of openly rebelling against the authority of their new 
landlord. . 

Pat, however, knew but little of what was going on amongst 
them now. Although they found no absolute fault with the argu- 
ments which he used for acting on Mr. Keegan*s behalf, still he 
soon discovered that the tenants had withdrawn their confidence 
from him, and that they looked upon him rather as the servant of 
their new tyrant, than as the friend to whom they had been accus- 
tomed to turn, when they wanted any little favour from their old ' 
master. He had moreover discontinued his visits to Mrs. Mulready*s, 
and had for a long time seen nothing of Joe Reynolds and his set, 
who spent most of their time in Aughacashel, or at any rate away 
from Drumleesh. 

Joe Reynolds had been altogether unable to account for Thady's 
sudden disappearance from Aughacashel. At first he thought he 
must have been taken prisoner by some of the police, whilst roaming 
about in the neighbourhood ; and although he ultimately heard that 
Father John and he had gone together to Counsellor Webb's, still he 
never could learn how Thady had fallen into the priest's hands. 
Joe, however, did not forget that Thady had done what he considered 
the good service of ridding the country of Ussher, and he swore 
that he would repay it by punishing the man, who in his estimation 
was robbing Thadyof his right and his property; he had long since 
declared at Mrs. Mulready's, as we are aware, that if Thady 
would come over and join his party, Keegan should not come upon 
the estate with impunity, and he was now detemined to keep liis 
word. 

Keegan, trusting to the assurance of Pat, that the tenants were all 
quiet and peaceable, at length began to go «ai.o\i^ ^^xa^^sisaaf^, 
^d had, about the beginning of Febxuaty, on^^ ot Wv^'^ t^S^^^o. 
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over portions c^t tlie property. About five o'clock one evening iii 
tliat moiith, he waa ruUug towards home along the little lane thai 
skirts Druuileesh bog, after having seen as much of that delectable 
neighbourhood as a man could do on horseback, when his horse waa 
stoppud by a man wrapped in a very large frieze coat, but whofi> 
face was not concealed, w^ho asked him, " could he spake to bis b( 
about a bit of laud that he was tkhdiiug of axing afther, when 
man that was on it was put off, as he heard war to bo done/* 
the man eald tliis he laid liis hands on the bridle, and Keegan fei 
from this that eometliing was not right, put Ills hand into his 
pocket, where his pistols were, and told the man to come to hi 
Carrick, if he wanted to say an\i:liing. The man, however, 
tinned, *' av his honer wouldn't think it too much th rouble jisi 
come down for one moment, he'd point out the cabin which 
I meant." Keegan was now sure from the man's coutinning to h 
liiia hand on the bridle, that some injury to him was intended, and 
was in the act of drawing hU pistol from his pocket, when he waa 
knocked altogether from off his horse by a blow which he received 
on the head with a large stone, thrown from the other side of one of the 
bahks wliich ran along the road. The blow and the fall completely 
stunned him, and when he came to Inmself he w^as lying on the 
r >ad ; tlie man w^ho had stopped his horse was kneeling on hifi 
chest ; a mau^ whose face was blackened, was holding down his two 
feet, and a third, w^ho.se faee had also been blackened, was kneeling 
ou the road beside him with a small axe in his hand. Keegan'a 
courage utterly failed him when he saw the sharp instrument in the 
ruffian's grasp ; he began to promise largely if they w^ould let him 
escape— forgiveness — money — land — any tiling — everything for his 
life. Neither of tliem, hov/evcr, answered him, and before the first 
sentence he uttered w^as well out of his mouth, the instrument 
on his leg, just above the anlde, with all the man's force ; the 
bhnv cnAy cut his trousers and his boot, aud bruised him sorely 
for his boots protected him ; the second cut the flesh, and grated 
against the bone : in vain he struggled violently, and with all the 
force of a man struggling for liis life ; a third, and a fourth, and & 
fifth descended, crushing the bone^ dividing the marrow, and 
idtimately severing the foot from tlie leg. When they had done 
their work, they left him on the road, till some passer by should 
have compassiuu on him, and obtain for him the means of convey aaoft 
to Ids home. 

In a short time Keegan fainted from loss of blood, but the cold 

frost soon brought him to his senses; he got up and hobbled to the 

nearest cahiiij dragging after him the mutilated foot, wduch still 

attached itself to bis body by ike earl\itt^<i^ ^iti^Vj NXi^^xa.'goieutBof 
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hiu boot and trousers; and from thence reached his home on a 
country car, racked by pain, which the jolting of the car and the 
sharp frost, did not tend to assuage. 

At the time of which we are writing — about the first' week in 
March — he had been entirely unable to ascertain any of the party by 
whom he had been attacked. The men were Dan Kennedy, Joe 
Beynolds, and Corney Dolan ; of these, Joe alone was personally 
Imown to Keegan, and it was he who used the axe with such fell 
cruelty ; but he had been m completely disguised at the time, that 
Keegan had not in the least recognised him. Dan was the man 
who had at first stopped the horse, and he being confident that 
Keegan had not even heard his name, and that he was very unlikely 
to be in any place where his victim could again see him so as to know 
him, had not feared to stop the horse, and address its rider without 
any disguise. 

This act, which was originally proposed and finally executed 
more with the intent of avenging Thady, than with any other 
purpose, was the most unfortunate thing for him that could have 
happened ; for in the first place it made the magistrates and the 
governn^ent imagine that the country was in a disorderly state 
generally, and that it was therefore necessary to follow up the prose- 
cutions at the Assizes with more than ordinary vigour ; and in the 
next place, it made Keegan determined to do all that he could to 
secure Thady's conviction, for he attributed his horrible mutilation 
to the influence of the Macdermots. 

Other things had also occurred during the four months since 
Thady had given himself up to the authorities, which had deter- 
mined the law officers of the government to follow up Ussher's 
murderer with all severity, and obtain if possible a conviction. 

The man who had been sent to Mohill in Ussher's place was by 
no means his equal either in courage, determination, or perseverance; 
stiU it had been necessary for him to follow to a certain degree in 
his predecessor's steps, especially as at the time illicit distillation 
had become more general in the country than it had ever been 
known to be before. A man named Oogan, who had acted very 
successfully as a spy to Ussher, also offered his services to the new 
officer, by whom they were accepted. This man had learnt that 
potheen was being made at Aughacashel, and, dressed in the uniform 
of one of the Revenue police, had led the men to Dan Kennedy's 
cabin. Here they merely found Abraham, the cripple, harmlessly 
employed in superintending the boiling of some lumpers, and Andy 
McEvoy in the other cabin, sitting on his bed; XkoV. ^ ^^"^ <2»^ 
potheen — not a grain of malt — not a TiteiiBi\\iae^m^«>^^«i^^s>fa.^^^ 
fonod, and the^had to return foiled and \>ea.teTv, 
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[Tlie new officer, whose name was Foster, also received Tanoui 
tlireatening letters, and among them the following^ : — 
"This ia to giv' notis^ Captin Fiirater, av you'll live and let 
live, and be qnite an' pacable — divil a rason is there, why you need 
be afeard— but av you go on among the Leatrim boys — as that 
bloody thiindliering ruffin Usaher, hy the etarnal blessed Glory, 

you wnil hoon be streatcbed as he war — for the Leatrhn boys kn't 
tliim as wul put up with it/' 

Tin's was only one of many that he received- — and these, together 
with the futility of Mb hrst attempt — a tremendous stoning which 
he and Ids men received in the neighbourhood of Drumahambo — 
the burning of Cogau's cabin, and the fate of his predecessor, totally 
friglitened him ; and he represented to the head office in Dublin that 
the country was in such a state, that he was unable, with the small 
body of men at Ha command, to carry on his business with any- 
thing approaching to security. 

These things all operated much against tlie chance of Thady's 
acquittal, and his warmest friends could not but feel that they did 
80, People in the country began to say that some severe example 
was necessary — that the country w^as in a dreadful state — and that 
the government must be upheld ; and these feara became ten timci 
greater, when it was generally Imown that Thady, a day or two 
before the catastrophe, had absohitely associated with some of the 
most desperate characters in the country, 

Brady, at first, had been uuudlling to divulge all that he Icnew ta 
Mr. Kcegau ; for, though he felt no hesitation in betraying his old 
master, he was not desirous to hang him ; but Keegan, by degre«j* 
got it all out of him, and bribed so high that Pat, at last, consented 
to come forward at the trial and swear to all the circumstiincefi rf 
the meeting at Mr. Melian^s, and the attorney lost no tinio b 
informing the solicitor, who was to conduct the prosecutioa tm 
behalf of the crown, what this witness was able to prove. 

All this was sad news for Father John, and his friend McKoon, 
but still they would not despair. They talked the, matter over aad 
over again in IMcKeon's parlour, and Tony occasionally almost for- 
got his punch in his anxiety to put forward and make the most d 
all those points, which he considered to be ia Thady *6 favour. 
It was not only the love of justice, hiB regard for the family 
of the Macd^rmots, and Father John's eloquence which had fu* 
listed McKeon so thoroughly in Thady*B interest, — though, m^ 
dutibtf these three things had great weight with him, — but lug own 
personal j)redne€tiun8 had also i\ couaidcrable sbare in doing eo. 
Th0 throe leading reBident goul\emeum\\i^ii^v^i^\ixloHMd wi?n 
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Sir Michael Gibson, Mr. Jonas Brown, and Oounsellof Webb ; they 
were the three magistrates who regularly attended the petty session^ 
at Carrick ; and as they usually held different opinions on all im- 
portant subjects relative to the locality in which they resided, so all 
their neighbours swore by one of them, condemning the other two 
as little better than fools or knaves. 

Sir Michael was by far the richest, and would, therefore, naturally 
have had the greatest number of followers, had it not been that it 
was usually extremely difficult to find out what his opinion was. 
He was neither a bad nor a good landlord — that is to say, his land 
was seldom let for more than double its value ; and his agent did 
not eject his tenants as long as they contrived not to increase the 
arrears which they owed when he undertook the management of 
the property; but Sir Michael himself neither looked after their 
welfare, or took the slightest care to see that they were comfortable. 

On the bench, by attempting to agree with both his colleagues, 
he very generally managed to express an opinion different from 
either of them ; and as he was, of course, the chairman, the decisions 
of the bench were in consequence frequently of a rather singular 
nature ; however, on the whole. Sir Michael was popular, for if he 
"benefited none, he harmed none ; and he was considered by many 
a safe constitutional man, with no flighty ideas on any side. 

Jonas Brown was hated by the poor. In every case he would, 
if he had the power, visit every fault committed by them with the 
severest penalty awarded by the law. He was a stern, hard, cruel 
man, with no sympathy for any one, and was actuated by the most 
superlative contempt for the poor, from whom he drew his whole 
income. He was a clever, clear-headed, avaricious man ; and he 
knew that the only means of keeping the peasantry in their present 
utterly helpless and dependent state, was to deny them education, 
and to oppose every scheme for their improvement and welfare. 
He dreaded every movement which tended to teach them anything^ 
and when he heard of landlords reducing their rents, improving 
cabins, and building schools, he would prophesy to his neighbour, 
Sir Michael, that the gentry would soon begin to repent of their 
folly, when the rents they had reduced were not paid, the cabins 
which they had made comfortable were filled with ribbonmen, and 
when the poor had learnt in the schools to disobey their masters and 
landlords. Sir Michael never contradicted all this, and he would 
probably have become a second Jonas Brown, and much more 
injurious, because so much more extensive in his interests, were it 
not for the counteracting influence of Counsellor Webb^wha -^^sb^a^ 
all his opinions diametrically opposed to M.T. ^xcr?ra.. 
Mr> Webb waa a clear-headed, and a mueVxaax^iX*^^^^^'®*^ 
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than Ilia Vrother magistrate. He was, moreover, a kind-bearted 
laiiillord — ever anxious to ameliorate the condition of the poor — and 
by no means greedy after money, though he %va8 neither very 
opulent nor very economical. But, nevertheless, with all these high 
qualities he was hardly the man most fit to do real good in a very 
poor and i.i^norant neighbourhood. He was, in the first place^ by 
far too fond of popularity, and of being the favourite among 
peasantry; and, in tiie next, he had become so habituated to op[ 
Jonas Brown in ail his savings and doings, that he now dia 
whether he was right or wrong. 

Thady's case had been much talked of In the country, and the 
rival magiatrates, of course, held diametrically opposite opinioDS 
especting it 

Jonas Brown had declared at his own table, that " unless thftt 
young in an were hanged, there woidd be an end to anything 
law in the country; hia being the son of a landlord made it 
times worse ; if the landlords themselves turned ribbonmen, 
taught the tenants all manner of iniquity, and the law didn't 
interfere, it woidd be impossihle to live in the country ; he, for 
sliould leave it. Here had a most praiseworthy servant of 
crown^ — a man who had merited the thaidts of the whole country 
by the fearless manner in which lie had performed his duties, here,** 
"lie said, ^* had this man been murdered in cold hlood by a known 
^libbonman, by one, who, as he understood, had, a few days before 
the murder, conspired with others to commit it ; and yet he was 
told there were a pack of people through the country — -prieste, and 
popularity hunters, who were not only using their best endeavours 
to screen the murderer, but who absohitely justified the deed. By 
G — d, he couldn't understand how a man, holding the positi 
of a gentleman, conld so far forget what he owed to his cou 
and himself as to dirty his hands with such a filthy business^ 
this, however absurd his general opijiions on politics might be. An 
for the man's sister, that was all a got up story since the business. 
Every one knew that the iamily had been trying to catch the 
young man for the girl ; she had been allowed to walk %vith Captain 
Usflher at all hours, night and day; and he was doing no more 
thati walldng with her when he was basely murdered by 
brother. As for him (Jonas BrowTi), he hoped and trusted 
murderer would be hung as ho deserved." 

The purport of this piece of after*dinner eloquence was duly 
conveyed to Counsellor Webb, who fidly appreciated the remarJca 
about the popularity -hunting gentleman who was dirtying his 
hunds* Up to this time these two men, though differing so 
widely from each other, liad B\jiV Ve^t w^ «t ^"o^ ^il (^^utt^t^ 
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between them ; but Mr. Brown's remarks altogether put au end 
to it. 

Counsellor Webb never again addressed him in friendly terms. 

He did not, however, in the least relax his efforts on Thady*s 
behalf, or express less strongly his opinion on the case. He told 
Sir Michael one morning in Carrick, after some public meeting at 
^hich all the gentry of the neighbourhood had been present, and 
while many of them, and among them Mr. Brown, were standing 
by, that " he had lately been giving a great deal of very close 
attention to that very distressing case of young Mr. Macdermot ; 
he thought it was the most melancholy and heartrending case he 
had ever known. It was proved beyond possibility of doubt that 
Ussher was eloping with the young man's sister ; it seemed now to 
be pretty certain that the girl was herself absolutely senseless at 
the time the occurrence took place ; he believed she had changed 
her mind, or got frightened, or what not ; it was now a known 
fact, that she was being dragged senseless in the man's arms, when 
Macdermot attacked him. And was a brother to stand by and 
look on at such a sight as ^ that, and not protect his sister, and 
punish the miscreant who was endeavouring to dishonour her ? Was 
Mr. Macdermot to turn his back upon the affair, and leave his 
sister to her fate because, forsooth, the man who did it was a 
Kevenue ofl&cer? Let us bring the matter home to ourselves. Sir 
Michael," he continued. " Suppose you saw that gay young 
Captain Jem Boyle hurrying through the demesne at Knockadrum 
with one of your own fair flock in his arms, violently carrying her 
off, wouldn't you not only knock him down yourself, if you could 
catch him ; but also set all your people after him, begging them to 
do the same ? Of course, you would ; and what more has this 
young man done ? Unfortunately he struck too hard ; but that, 
although we may deplore the circumstance, shows no criminality 
on his part ; but only the strong indignation which he very properly 
felt. As to the cock and bull story of his being a ribbonman, no 
man of sense could entertain it. It appears that a few nights 
before the occurrence he went to a tenant's wedding, and unfor- 
' tunately took a drop too much punch. That had been many a 
good man's case before his. And then he got among a lot of men 
who were uttering vague, nonsensical threats against different 
persons, whom they disliked. One, I hear, says that Ussher was 
threatened; and another — and, I am told, by far the more creditable 
witness — that it was Keegan, the attorney, whose name was men- 
tioned ; it appears, that when drunk, he promised to Y^va. ^Jcl^"?^^ 
men in another drinking party, whicli pionaa^ \v^, ol Q.o^xx^^^'ssftN'^'^ 
thought of keeping after he was sob^T •, au^ ^^^ XJa^x^ ^^^ '^^soi.^ 
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who are cnid enoiigli to say — I won't say liarali enough to beli< 
for tliey can't believo it- — that when he attacked Ussher 13 
Bifltcr's defence, Macdermot waij only carrying into oxecutli 
premeditated plan of mardering him ! Premeditated indeed, 
it waa plain to every one, that it was by the merest aecldciui ^ 
he hap[»eiied to he in tlie avenue at the time. People might jii&t 
A3 well eay that it waa he who cut off the attorney's foot the other 
day, though he was in gaol at the time. I must sav/' continued the 
' Counsellor, " that shoidd the poor young man fall a victim to the 
riialse evidence wliich 1 am aware private malice and vn*etcheiUy 
vindictive feeling will supply, then the basest murder will really 
have been committed which ever disgraced this coTint\% I don't 
tenvy the state of mind of any gentleman who can look ' 
rwith a feeling of satisfaction to the prospect of that poor ^ 
rbeing hanged for protecting Im sister, merely because tbe seduoei 
was in habits of intimacy with himself or Ida family," 

Mr. Brown left the meeting, taking no immediate notice of tbe 
Counsellor's philippic. It was not, however, because he did not 
comprehend the latter part of it, or that he meant to overlook it 

Sir Michael was much distressed in making up his mind finidly 
on the subject. It was reported, however, soon after the meetiitg 
ab>ve alluded to, that he had stated to some of his more imme(*' " 
frieiidfl and admirers, that *' he considered it bighly discredits 
he might say disgraceful^ for any of the more respectable 

give any countenance to the Ulegal meetings, wdiicli he 

were too general through the country, and that there was 
much reason to fear that the unfortunate man in prisun had 
guilty in doing so; but that there coidd be no doubt that ev< 
one was j istiiSed— he might add^ only performed his houndett 
duty — in protecting the females of his family from injury « 
violence." 

Kow Tony McKeon was a tenant both of Sir Michael and of the 
Counsellor ; he also held land from other landlords, but he had m 
connexion whatever with Mr. Brown ; he was not at all the eort of 
tenant that Jonas liked ; for though he always punctually paid hia 
rent to the day, he usually chose to have everything his own wi}, 
and w^ould take no land exce])t at a fair rent and on a long leaee. 

Mr. Webb, however, w^as his chief friend and principal ally in 
the country. Bir Blichael was altogether too grand for him, 
leeing that Tony had no idea of being a humble dependent ; hut 
Mr. Wehh would occasionally come and dine with him — and often 
asked him in return. Mrs. Wehh too was civil to his wife and tbo 
girh — always lent them the Dv\bliu pattern for their fnlls, fr^fckl, 
$j2(i other irippery — and B^\doia ixoN^ \vA.^ ^xxhsililvv^s. ->;\\\vt.td 
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calUng. The consequence was, that the Couiisellor was a man 
after Tony's own heart. Though they were of different reKgions, 
they had, generally speaking, the same political feelings and 
opinions — the same philanthropical principles — and the same popu- 
lar prejudices; and after a few years intimacy in each other's 
neighbourhood, Mr. Webb well knew where to find a powerful 
recruit for any service in which he might wish to enlist one. 

Tony declared that if any one spoke ill of Feemy's character, he 
gliould make it personal with himself; that he was ready, willing, 
and moreover determined to quarrel with any one who dared to 
apply the opprobrious name of murderer to Thady; and he had 
even been heard, on one or two occasions, to stand up for Larry 
himself, and to declare that although he might be a little light- 
headed or so, he was still a deal better than those muddy -minded 
blackguards at Carrick who had driven him to his present state. 

For a long time Feemy had been very ill, but after Christmas 
she had apparently got a little stronger ; she would sit up an her 
bed-room for a few hours in the day ; but still she would talk to 
no one. Mrs. McKeon endeavoured more than once to lead her to 
the subject which she knew must be nearest her heart, thinldng 
that if she could be got to speak of it, she would be reHeved ; but 
in vain. In vain she tried to interest her in her brother's fate — 
in vain she tried to make her understand that Thady's safety — 
that his acquittal would, in a great degree, depend on her being 
able to prove, at the trial, that at the time when the occurrence 
took place, she was herself insensible. She shuddered violently at 
the idea of being again questioned, and declared with sobs that 
she should die if she were again dragged to that horrid place. 
When Mrs. McKeon asked her if she would not make a struggle to 
save her brother's life, she remained mute. It was evident that it 
was for her lover that she was still grieving, and that it was not 
the danger or ignominy of Thady's position that afflicted her. 

Mrs. McKeon, however, conceived it to be her duty to persevere 
wdth her — and, at last, told her how wrong it was of her to give 
way to a grief, which was in its first stage respected. Feemy 
answered her only with tears ; and on the next morning told her 
that she had determined to return to Ballycloran, as she thought 
she would be better there, at home with her father. 

To this, however, Mrs. McKeon would not consent, and Feemy 
was told that the doctor had forbidden her to be moved. She waa, 
therefore, obliged to remain satisfied for the present, as she had 
no means of escaping from Drumsna ; but aVift ^ooiv\i^e.«xcifc ^ss^^st^ 
Bullen than ever— and, at last, almost ref^aedto «^^ak\-o ^k^ ^^^V 

Tbin^B went on in this way tiU about t\i^ m\<^^^ ^% ^^^i»» 
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Feemy constantly reqneeted to be allowed to go liome, wMch 
request was as confitantly refused ; wKen different ci re titu stances 
acting together gave rise to a dreadful suBpicion in 3lrs. McKeon'a 
mind. She began to fear that Usshcr, before his death, had ac- 
complished the poor girl's ruin, and that she was now in the fai 
way. For some few days she was determined to reject the ii 
and endeavoured to make herself believe that she was mista^ 
but the more close her observations were, the more certain 
became that her suspiciona were well founded, 8he was mul 
distressed as to what she should do. Her first and most natural 
feelings were those of anger against Feemy, and of dismay at the 
sitiiation into which her own and her husband's good nature had 
brought lierseh and her daughters ; and she made up her mind 
that Feemy should at once have her wish and return to Eallycloran. 
But then, she might be mistaken — or even, if it were too true- 
how could she turn tlie poor girl, %veak, ill, and miserable, out of 
her house, and send her to an emi>ty unprovided barrack, inbahittjd 
by an infirm, id! otic a! old man. where she could receive none of 
that attention which her situation so much required ? 

She communicated her suspicions to the doctor, and after a few 
days' observations^ he told her that there was too much reason to 
fear that the ease was as she supposed. He, however, strongly 
advised her to speak to I^Iiss Macdermot herself on the subject 
This a he did, at last, moat tenderly, and with the greatest gentle- 
ness — hut still imploring Feemy to tell her the truth. Feemy, at 
first, could not speak in reply ; she threw herself on her bed sob- 
bing most violently, and fell from one fit iuto another, till ^In* 

rMcKeon was afraid that she would choke herself with the violence 
of her emotion. At last, however, she declared that the accusation 
brought against her was untrue — protested on her most solemii 
word and honour that it was not the case — and ended by saving 
how thankful she was to Mrs. McKeon for her kindness and pro- 
tection, but that she must now beg her to allow her to return to 
Ballycloran. 

Feemy's denial of the charge against her w^as so firm, and m 
poBitively made, that it very much shook her friend's suspicions. 
When Feemy begged to be sent home, she told her not to agitate 
herself at present — that they would all see how she was in a d^y 
or two — and then speaking a few kind words to her, left her to 

, beraelt 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DUEL. 

Mr. Jonab Brown was in a towering passion, when he left the 
meeting at which he had listened to, but had not ventured tc> 
answer, Counsellor Webb's remarks respecting Thady Macdennot 
and the supposed intimacy between Ussher and the inmates of 
Brown Hall. He had so openly expressed his wish that the young 
man might be capitally punished — and this joined to the fact that 
Ussher had not been as intimate at any other house as he had been 
at Brown Hall, could leave no doubt on the mind of any one who 
had been present, that WebVs allusion had been intended for him. 
His first impulse was to challenge his foe at once ; but his ardour 
on that point soon cooled a little, and he came to the conclusion of 
sleeping on the matter, or, at any rate, of drinldng a bottle or two 
of wine over it with his sons. 

As soon as the servant had withdrawn after dinner he began his 
grievance. 

*' By G — d, Fred, that ruffian Webb is passing all bounds. 
He's not only forgotten the opinions and notions of a gentleman, 
but he has lain down the manners of one too." 

" Why, what has he done now ? With all his queer ideas, Webb 
can be a gentleman if he pleases," said Fred. 

" I must say," said George, " the Counsellor is a good fellow on 
the course. I don't care how seldom I see him anywhere else." 

" I don't know what you may call being a good fellow or a 
gentleman," replied the father ; " but I know he has insulted me 
publicly, and that in the most gross way, and before half the 
country. I don't know whether that's your idea of acting like a 
gentleman or a good fellow." 

" It's what many a gentleman and many a good fellow has done 
before him," said George ; " but if he has insulted you, of course 
he must apologize — or do the other thing." 

" What — let it alone ?" rejoined Fred. 

" No ; fight — and that's what he's a deal the most likely to do," 
said George. 

" Be d — d," said old Brown, " but I think both of you seem 
glad to hear that your father has been insulted ! you've neither of 
you a grain of proper feeling." 

" It's with a grain or two of gunpowder, I'd tika S^.^ ^]ac^^ 
George, " and I'd advise you, father, to do \kfe e^^Taa % «^ ^x^ws^^» 
dea] better thing than good feeling to settle aix\xiS>3l^ -wfisi^' 
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"But yaVve not told us what it's all about?" said Fred; 
" what was the quarrel about?** 

** Quarrel ! thero waa no quarrel at all in the matter — I conhln't 
quarrel with him for I wouldn^t speak to him. It was about that 

Infernal frieud of yours, Fred, that ITssher; I wish he*d never 

darkened thia door/* 

" Poor devil r' answered Fred ; "there's no u«e abasing hiia 
now he*8 dead. I suppose the row wasn't his faulL** 

** It was about him though, and the low blackguard that mur- 
dered him- Webb waa talMng about him, making a speech in the 
public-room, taking the fellow's part, a3l*m told he's always doing, 
and going on with all the clap-trap story about protecting lus 
sister ; — as if every one in the country didn't know that she'd beeu 
Ussher'a mistress for months back. Well, that was all nothing to 
me — only he'll be rightly served when he finds every man on his 
estate baa become a ribbonman, and every other tenant ready ^ 
turn murderer. But thia wasn't enough for him, but at the en< " 
the whole he must declare — ^I forget what it was be said- 
Bomething about Uasher's intimacy here — that it was a shaTuflj 
thing of me to be wishing on that account that this Macdei 
should be hanged, as he deserves/* 

" Did he actually Riention Brown Hall?*' asked Fred. 

" No ; but be put it so that there could he no mistake about it; 
he said ho didn't envy my state of mind/' 

" Well, tell him you don t envy his. I don't think you coiii<I 
call him out for that," said George. 

" By heavens you're enough to provoke a saint 1'* continued the 
father. ** Can*t you believe me, when I tell you, be made aa 
direct a cut at Drown Hall as be could, because I can't repeat all 
biB words like a newspaper? By G — d the pluck's gone out of 
the country entirely I if as much had been said to my father, when 
I was your age, I'd have had the fellow who said it out, if |ifl'd 
been the best shot in Connaught/* 

" Don't say another word, father," said George, " if that's whflt 
you're after, I thought, may be, you*d like the fun yourself, or 
I'd have offered, I'd call him out with a heart and a half; there's 
nothing I'd like better. May be I'd be able to make up a match 
between Diamond and the Counsellor's brown mare, when it'« 
done* He'd be a little soft, would Webb, after such a job as that, 
and wouldn't stand for a few pounds difference/* 

*' That's Bonsenso, George," said the father, a little mollified by 

the son's dutiful offer. '* I don't want any one to take the thing 

off my handg. I don't want to be shelved that way — ^but I wish 

^ou tofiee *ba matter in tke x\g\vl\i^Vt« W^^^^xiXk^^mMi wai 
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pursedly insolent, Fred ; in fact, he said what J don*t mean to put 
lap with ; and the question is, what had I better do ?" 

. " He didn't say anything, did he," asked Fred, " with your 
name, or Brown Hall in it ?" 

" No, he didn't name them exactly." 

" Then I don't think you can call for an apology ; write him a 
civil note, and beg him to say that he intended no allusion to you 
or your family in what he said." 

" Fred's right for once," said George, " that's all you can do as 
the matter stands now. If he won't say that, call him out and 
have done with it." 

" I've no wish to he fighting," said the father; " in fact, at my 
time of life I'd rather not. I was ready enough once, hut I'd 
sooner settle it quietly." 

" Why, there's no contenting you," answered Fred ; " just now 
nothing but pistols and coffee would do for you ; and then you 
were in a passion because one of us wouldn't take a challenge for 
you at once, without knowing anything about it ; and now you're 
just the other way ; if you don't like the business, there's George 
79^111 take it off your hands, he says." 

After a considerable quantity of squabbHng among this family 
party it was at last decided that a civil note should be sent to 
Ardrum, in which Mr. Webb should be desired to state that he had 
made no allusion to Brown Hall ; accordingly a servant on horse- 
back was dispatched on the Monday morning with the following 
n^issive : — 

" Brown Hall, 

" Sunday Evening, 

" Mr. Brown presents his compliments to Mr. Webb, and 
begs to inform him that certain expressions which fell from him at 
the meeting at Carrick on Saturday respecting the murder of 
Captain Ussher, have been thought by many to have had reference 
to the family at Brown Hall. Mr. Brown feels himself assured 
that Mr. Webb would not so far forget himself, as to make any 
Buch allusion in public to a neighbouring gentleman and magistrate; 
but as Mr. Webb's words were certainly singular in their reference 
to Captain Ussher's intimacy with some family in the neighbour- 
hood, and as many conceive that they were directly pointed at 
Brown Hall, Mr. Brown must beg Mr. Webb to give him his direct 
assurance in writing that nothing which fell from him was intended 
to apply either to Mr. Brown or his family." 

" To W. Webb, Esq., 
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Mr. Webb was at borne when the servant arrived, and, only 
k detain^ g him two minutes, sent him back with the foilowinjp 
[imdwer : — 

** Ardrum, 

** Mondai/ Momi^ 

•* Mr. Webb presents bis compliments to Mr. Bro 
Mr, "Webb regrets that he cannot comply with the request madj 
Mr. BrowVs letter of yesterday's date." 

" To Jonas Brown, -£'«£-, 
*' Brown Hair 

The conclave at Brown Hali, on receipt of this laconic epi«ti#, i 
unanimously declared that it was tantamount to a declaration of 
war, and that dcnperate measures must at once be adopted, 

"The sod's the only place now, father," said George; 
heavens I like liim the better for not recanting.'* 

'* lie's a cursed good aliot,'* said Fred. " Would you like to send 
for Keegan before you go out '?'* 

'" Keegan he d — d ! " said George ; ** but have Blake by, fol 
he'll wing you as sm^e as Moses.** 

'* May he nut," said Fred. "- Webb*s a d— d good shot in i 
gallery ; but may be ho won't allow fur the a\ ind on the sod ; but 
it'll be as well to have the sawbones," 

** No fear of your legs, governor, for he'll fire bigh. Th« 
|.Bhoulder'8 his spot; you may always tell from a man's eye wher8 
'he'll fix the sight of a pistol. Webb always loolis up. If his tod 
lifts a little, he'll fire over you." 

** Yes, he might," said Fred ; " or take you on the head — ^whidi 
wiiuldu't be so pleasant I'm not particular — but I'd better rtm 
my chance myself with a chap that fired low." 

" There you're out/' answered the brother. *^ The low shot's tlifi 
deatli-shot Why man, if you did catch a ball in the head, y<jii'<l 
get over it — if it was in the month, or cheek, or neulv, or anywhere 
but the temple ; but your body's all over tender bits. May heaven 
always keep lead out of my bowolB^Pd sooner have it in my 
brains." 

The father fidgetted about very uneaaUy whilst endui»ing these 
pleasant remarks from liis aflFectlouate children, which, it is needlea 
to say, they made fL>r his particular comfort and amusement at the 
present moment. At last he lost his temper, and exclaimed — 

"D — your brains, you fool — I don't believe you ve got any 1 

what's the use of tlie two oi you gom^ tiwtkctt way — you that were 

never out in jour life, 1 teU you v^\i^Tk o. laasiA^^ fe\.axiQC\si>^ s^ W 
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fired at, he doesa*t know, nine times in ten, whether he fires high 
or low. Who'll I get to go out with me ?" 

" Yes, and take your message," said Fred ; " youVe a deal to do 
yet before yoii're snug home again." 

" Well, who'll I get to go to him ?" 

" Why wouldn't I do ? " suggested George. Qeorge^ at any 
rate, had the merit of being a good son. 

" Nonsense," said Fred ; " if the governor got shot you'd he 
considered a brute if you were cool ; and a man should be cool 
then." 

" Cool," said George ; " I'd be as cool as a cucumber." 

" Nonsense,'* said the father ; " of course I couldn't go out with 
my own son ; there's Theobald French ; I went out with his cousin 
just after Waterloo." 

" He can't show — ^he*s on his keeping. He*d be nabbed before 
he was on the ground." 

" Then I'll have Larkin ; IVe known him since I was a boy." 

** Larkin's too old for that game now ; he'd be letting them have 
Webb up with his back to the sun." 

" Murphy, of Mullough ; he's used to these things — ^I'U send 
over to'him.*' 

" Murphy's up to snuff; but since the affair of the bill he forged 
Dan Connolly's name to, he's queerly thought of. It wouldn't do 
at all, governor, to send any one that Webb's friend could refuse 
to meet." 

" I'll tell you, father, who'd be proud of the job— and he's quite 
a gentleman now, since he got an estate of his own — and that's 
Cynthy Keegan. It'd be great fun to see him stepping the ground, 
and he only with one foot." 

" By heavens, George, you're a bom fool ; must you have your 
d — d joke, when I'm talking so seriously ? " 

" Upon my soul, then, if it were myself, I'd send for Keegan. 
He'd think the compliment so great, he wouldn't refuse, and it'd 
be such a joke to see him on the ground with his crutches. But if 
you don't like the attorney, send to Fitzpatrick." 

" He's so young," said the father ; " he'd do very well for 
cither of you ; but I'd want some one steadier." 

" Besides," said Fred, " Webb and Fitz are bosom friends. I 
wouldn't wonder if Fitz were Webb's friend himself." 

" I tell you, father — Major Longsword's exactly the boy," said 
George ; *' send to Boyle for him ; he wants to get a name in the 
country, and the job'll just suit him." 

"You're right for once, George," saii 3oTi«b'a, *^ \A<3v\.^«^^'t^^ 
jmt the man tiiat will answer." And acicox^JXi^^ Vt ^^s^ ^ ^**^ 
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decided that Major Longsword was to be the honouTed indWdj 
lie [lad dined once or twice at Brriwn Ilallj and therefore there } 
gome cxcuBe for calling upon him ; and a note Vf&e accurdb 
written to liiin, with a great deal of hlarney about Ids station i 
experience, and the iuexpediency of entrusting affairs of honou 
inexperienced country gentlemen. Thig had the eftect of ' 
diateiy bringing him over to Brown Hall, and on tlie Tuea 
morning he was diepatched to Ardrum, to make what arrangen 
ho pleased with IMr. Wchh. 

To give Major Longsword hia due, Mr, Brown Conld not haTl 
made a much better choice; for though he was a disciple of 
Bchoul, which thoroughly entertained the now antiquated nod 
thai the world — that is, the world of men in bjfoad cloth — coidd t 
go on without duels, or a pretence of duels ; still he was one ' 
as a second, would do all in his power to prevent an absolute efifti^ 
of lead. He was a great hand at an apology, and could reguJ 
its proper degree of indifference oif abjectnegs to the exact fltat< 
the case; he could make it almost satisfactory to the receiv 
without being very disagreeable to the giver; he could twaddle^ 

, about honour for ever %vithout causing bioodBhed ; and would, ^ 

fcpoBsible, protect a man's reputation and body at the same time. 

' He started on his mission of peace with the determined intention 
of returning with some document in hiij pocket which would 
■|)peaB6 Mr. Brown's irritated feelings, and add another laurtjl to 
the wreath which he considered his due as a peace*maker. 

He was shown into Mr, Webb's parlour, where that gentlen 
toon joined him, and he w^aa not long in making knorni his b»i 
nesB. Major Longsword plumed himself on !us manners in i 
embassies, and to-day he w^as perfect. 

" Now, Mr. Webb," he continued after a long preamble, " of 
course I am not to judge of the propriety of any words you mnj 
think lit to use ; but, I am afraid I must admit iu this case, a some* 
^hat — I must say a somewhat unwarranted allusion was made b) 
my friend. Such I can assure you is the general opinion, yow, 
if you will allow me to say as much, I tldnk, — I cannot but think» 
you were right — perfectly right — in not disclaiming such an 
allusion, having once made it ; but I trust, indeed I feel conJideat, 
that a man of your acknowledged sense, and general character $$ 
a man of the world, \yUl not object to give mo a line — a mere fin* 
win suffice — addressed to myself; I wouldn't ask you in such A 
matter to write to Mr, Brown — a mere line, just stating tljat yott 
regret having said anything in your fervour which should hnrt amr 
one'g feelings. The matter yyw know la wv>w lu my li 

pledge mymlfthtil aludl pvtTi'ro • 1 lea^W^ tJoiii!*!^ *v.Ax ^ 
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that cannot be objectionable to you. Were I in your place, I can 
assure you, Mr. Webb, as a man of honour, I should be delighted 
to do the same." 

" "Were you in my place. Major Longsword," replied the Coun- 
sellor, " you would, no doubt, act with more judgment than I 
shall do ; but without wishing to say anything offensive to you, I 
may as well assure you at once that I will give no letter to any 
one on the subject." 

" But, Mr. Webb, you cannot deny or justify the allusion — ^the 
very pointed allusion ?" 

" I certainly shall not deny it ; indeed to you, Major Longsword, 
I have no objection to acknowledge it." 

" And yet you'll not just state your regret — in a note to myself 
mind ! Why, Mr. Webb, you can't but regret it ; you can't desire 
bloodshed.'* 

" Indeed, Major, I do jLot regret it. Your friend considered 
himself at liberty to accuse me in private — not by name, bilt by 
allusion, as you say — of certain feelings and opinions derogatory 
to me. I have retaliated in public. I believe now you wiU own 
that I consult your convenience best by telling you that Major 
Macdonnel, of Tramore, is my friend in this matter. He will 
make all arrangements with you for the immediate teimination of 
this affair." 

" I shall be proud to see the Major ; but still let me hope, 
Mr. Webb, that this little affair may be arranged. As a magistrate, 
and as a man, I may say, not exactly in yonv premiere jeunesse — " 

" As a magistrate, and as a man not exactly, as you say, in my 
premiere jeunesse, for I was fifty yesterday, let me assure you that 
if Mr. Brown intends to call me out, I shall go out. If he intends 
to let me alone, I shall be better pleased to be let alone ; as for a 
word, or a line of retractation or apology, I Vill not give it." 

"But, Mr. Webb—" 

" Forgive me for interrupting you, but allow me to suggest that 
any further remarks you may have to make on the subject had 
better be made to my friend. Major Macdonnel." 

" Would you allow me to put it to you in another light ? 
Suppose now — " 

" Major Longsword, the idea of being uncourteous to any man in 
my own house is particularly grievous to me ; but with your pardon 
I must say that I cannot continue this conversation with you. If 
you will allow me the honour of considering the remainder of -^^sros. 
▼igit one of compliment, I shall be proud to mcTea.a^TK^ %.<ia^««5&a!aRfe 
with a gentleman for whom 1 entertain bo pioiouTi^ fti xfe«^^^^\ 

Tho bafSod Major was obliged to take t\ie\mi\., Vo tclon^^ssh^^^^ 
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Cfff, and have recourse to liia brother major. Major Macdoimcl 
received \m visitor with a very long face, assured him that hk 
principal had left him nothing to do but to arrange the meeting, 
*iul tliat however willing he might be to agree to pacific measorei 
himself, he had no power to do so. The Boyle Major, however, 
found a more willing libtener in his colleague than in the Counaellor, 
and made many eloijuent dissertation b ; but it w^aa all to no purpose; 
he was obliged to return to Brow7i Hall, signally defeated as he felt 
himself, and with the tidings that a place had been agreed to, and 
that the meeting was to take place at eight, a.m,, the next raoming* 

" I had really hoped, Mr. Brown, to have been able to settle this 
little matter amicably : indeed I had no doubt about it ; but I mi 
aay a more impracticable gentleman to deal vdth than Mr. Wei 
was never my lot to meet upon such an occasion/* 

The Blajur dined at Brown IlnU, and could n<:>t but admire] 
solicitude which the two a^ns expressed for their father's safety, 
the filial manner in w^hich they comforted Mm. During dinner he 
, was somewhat silent and moody ; but when ho got to his wine ho 
Irecovered his spirits, and seemed tolerably happy. Indeed h« 
conducted himself wonderfully well, considering that during the 
whole evening Fred and George would talk of nothing but trepanned 
fiknlls, false knee-eaps — cork legs — bullets that had come out of 
men's backs ten years after they had entered men's bellies — surgeon's 
knives — pincers and tourniquets — wills— attorneys — leaden coffijiB, 
aod the family vault. George expressed a great desire to go 
Bee Ilia parent shot. Fred said that eight o* clock w^as so damni 
early, or else he'd be happy. George was so warm in his soUciti 
that in spite of his father's declining this mark of Ids afiecdon, 
insisted on attending him to the ground ; and it was only when 
Major Long sword gravely assured him tliat if he, George, %vas thcfrt 
he, Major Lougsword, would not be there too, that the anxious son 
was prevailed on to give up his project. 

The affair was to come off in the County Roscommon^ about ft 
mile and a half Irom Carrick, at the edge of a small copse, about a 
mile on the left hand side of the Boyle road. A message had beea 
conveyed to Doctor Blake to be near the spot with the different 
instruments that had been so freely named on the previous evening* 
At the hour appointed, the military Major and his friend arrived in 
the Brown Hall chariot, and a few minutes afterwards the ex* 
military Major and his man appeared on the Counsellor's car. Had 
any one walked about the ground '^vith very scrutinising eyes, he 
might have espied Doctor Blake snugly ensconced under a bank with 
a cigar in his mouth, and ai smsjM m^\xo%a.\\^ box lying at his feet 
Th'^ ^^tlagQB had been \e?t Bb ^^^ \v\3kiA\^^ ^^^^ ^\«^^«ii 
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ihe two servants, well knowing what was going to happen, discussed 
cosily and leisurely the chance they either of them had of carrying 
home a dead master. 

" Faix, Barney," said the Brown Hall whip, " I believe we stand 
a baddish chance ; they do be saying the Counsellor's mighty handy 
with the powdher; would you plaze to try a blast this cowld 
morning ?" and he handed him his pipe. 

"And thank ye kindly too, Dan; it*s a mighty cowld place. 
Why thin it*s thrue for you, — the masther is handy with the 
powdher ; more power to his elbow this morning." 

" But whisper now, Barney, did he iver shoot many now to your 
knowing ? did he shoot 'em dead ? I wonder whether Mr. Fred 
will be keeping on the chariot ; he's more taste in the gig way, I*m 
fearing." 

" Why thin, the Counsellor mayn't shoot him dead ; that is, av 
he behaves himself, and don't have no blusthering. Was old Jonaa 
much afeard, now, Dan?" 

" Afeard, is it ! the divil wouldn't fright him. Maybe, after all, 
it's the Counsellor '11 be shot first." 

"Oh, in course he may," said Barney; "oh musha, musha, 
wirrasthrue, how*d I ever be looking the misthress and the young 
ladies in the face, av I was taking him home dead and buried as 
he's hkely to be, av he don't hit that owld masther of yours in the 
very first go off;" and then the man's air of triumph at the idea of 
his master's shooting Jonas Brown, turned to despondency as the 
thought struck him that the Counsellor might be shot himself. But 
he soon cheered up again at a brighter reflection. 

" But that'd be the wake, Dan ! My; there'd have been nothing 
like that in the counthry, since old Peyton was waked up at Castle - 
boy ; not a man in the county but would be there, nor a woman 
neither ; and signs on, there's not another in the counthry at all like 
the masther for a poor man." 

At this moment two shots were heard. 

" Virgin Mary I — ^there they are at it," said Dan ; "now they're 
oncet began in amest, they'll not lave it till they're both dead, or 
there's not a grain of powdher left. Bad cess to them Majors for 
bringing thim together ; couldn't they be fighting theyseUes av they 
plazed, and not be setting the real gentry of the counthry at each 
other like game cocks ?" 

" Had they much powdher I wonder, Dan ? Was there a dail of 
ammunition in the carriage ?" 

" Faix their war so ; that Major, bad luck to him, had his own 
and Master George's horns crammed with powdket, ^\A^'e»^s\»ss:^ 
bulleu in a bagr under his coat-tail as he co\id v?eW-Ta^ Q,tajrpa:' 
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I " Then they're one or both aa good as dead ; they're loading 

I ft^ain now, I'll go bafl. Och ! that Pd thrown the owld h^m 




ihiwa coilll*.g over the bridge, and pitched the masther into 
WBther. I'd be a dail readier getting him out of that, than put 
flSie life into liim when he's had three or tour of them bullets tlironi^'h 
hrs akin.*' 

** It*8 Ihme for you, Barney," said the good-natured Dan ; ^* ami 
m Mr. Fred couldn't well be turning an owld servant like me cfif 
the place av he didn*t keep up the chariot, 1 wish it mayn't be the 
GouDseilor'fl hick to be first kilt, for he's as good a man as ivor 

tfnd-'* 

Tn the meantime the two Majors had paced the ground with a 
good tlcal of official propriety, loaded the pistols, and exchanged a 
quantity of courtesies, 

** Not so agreeable an occasion aa when we last acted together ii 
the field. Major Macdonnel ; Vd sooner be clearing the course 
my tViend's horse, than measiiriDg the ground for his fire." 

" True, indeed, ilajor LoiigBWord ; true, indeed. Don't you 
you're putting your friend a leetle too much under the shade ?^ 
don*t Imow — perhaps not — but a foot or two off the trees give 
more equal light ; that's it/' 

" I believe w^eVe ready now — eh^ Major ? " 

" Quite ready, Major. Well have it over in two minule«," 

" I say, Major," and the other Major whispered; *' Blake s 
under the small bush there, I hope you won't want him/* 

** Thank ye, Major, thank ye — I hope nc^V* 

'*Andy Major, tbere can be no necessity for a second ahc 
think^eh ? Brown wont want a second shot, will he ?** 

"Not at all, Major, not at all; a trifling thing like this — i 
have it over now in a double crack, eh*?'* 

"True, Major, true ; put your man up, and I'll give the word" 

And the Majors put up their men witli great dexterity, and 
the word was given. Tliey both tired, each at his adversary, 
but each without attempting to cover the other. Brown's ball 
whistled harmlesBly away \nthout approaching within any dangerous 
proximity of the Counsellor's body ; but not so Webb's ; it wiB 
very evident Jonas was hit, for his body gave a spasmodic jerk 
forwards, his knees bent under him, and his head became thr^mn 
back somewhat over his shoulders. He did not fall himscU', 
his hat flid ; he dropped his pistol to tlie ground, and inserted 
his right and his left hand under the tails of liia coat, 

Mr. Brown indulged a notion, wiiether correctly or not I , 
unable to say, but one which I helieve to be not uncommon, tl 
by presenting his side iiistead ot Im litowt t& l^ia fldvftrsary'B fire, 
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exposed fewer Vital parts to danger; and if destiny Intended him 
to be wounded, he certainly, in the present instance, was benefited 
by the above arrangement, for he received the bullet in perhaps the 
least dangerous part of his body. 

Mr. Brown was a stout, compact man, well developed and 
rounded in the fuller parts of his body ; he piqued himself some- 
what on the fair proportions of his nether man ; he was also some- 
what of a dandy ; and had come out this morning, as, I believe, 
was the custom on such occasions, nearly full dressed ; he had on a 
black dress coat, black waistcoat, and black well fitting trousers ; 
and as he turned his side to the Counsellor, he displayed to advantage 
the whole of his comely figure. 

But, alas ! its comeliness was destined for a time to be destroyed. 
Mr. Webb's fire passed directly under the tails of his coat ; the ball 
just traversed along his trousers about a foot beneath the waistband, 
cutting them and his drawers and shirt, as it were, with a knif^ 
and wounding the flesh in its course to the depth of perhaps the 
eighth part of an inch. 

Directly Major Longsword perceived that his man was hit, he 
vociferously called for Blake. 

From the position which Mr. Brown assumed on receiving the 
fire, it was the general opinion of all the party that he was not 
mortaUy wounded. Blake was immediately on the spot, and lost no 
time in supporting him. 

" Where is it, Mr. Brown, where is it ? Can you stand ? Can 
you walk ? Allow me to support you to the bank. You can get 
a seat there ; we must sit down at once. My dear sir, the first 
thing is to get you to a comfortable seat." 

*' Comfortable seat, and be d — d to you ! " was the patient's uncivil 
reply. " Go to hell, I tell you ! " as Blake continued to lift him. 
" I'm well enough ; I can walk to the carriage I " 

" My dear sir," continued the doctor, " the ball must be in your 
aide ; at any rate allow me to discover where it is." 

" Ball be d— d, I tell you !" and he hobbled a little way off from 
his tormentor ; the portion of his trousers on the part affected 
annoyed him sorely when he attempted to walk. 

" Permit me to hope," said the Counsellor, coming up — " permit 
me to hope, now that this affair seems to be over, that you are not 
seriously hurt. Had you not better allow Doctor Blake to ascertain 
whether the bullet still remains in you? had you not better sit 
down?" 

" Bother Doctor Blake, sir," said Mr. Brown, with his hands atiBL 
under his coat tails. 

" Ah J I see now/' said the Doctor, Btoop.ug ^07nv% ^* "V ^^^ "^r^ 
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wound, T tliink It's bleedin,^ now-and I think I may ffuarantei 
that there 8 no danger j aUow toe one minnte, for the baU maybe 
lodged, and he proceeded to lift up the tails of the coat 

** Doctor Blake, if you touch me again, by heavens 111 kick vi 
wbeu I want yon, I*U send for you. Major Longsword, will von , 

me the honour to accompany me to my carriage u^h d n it!l 

This laBt exclamation was occasioned by his reneVed attempt' 
walk. He managed, however, at last, to get to his carria^^e and^ 
that to Brown Hall, Major Longsword. who accoCanied M 
declared afterwards to his brother officers at Boyle, that Mr Bro\^ 
efforts to support liimself by the arm-straps in the carriaffe w< 
really disagreeable to witness, lie got home safely, however - - 
though he was not competent to attend to his public'dutiefi for'i 
considerable time, it is believed be was not a great siifferer 
Brown Hall livery sert^ant was seen in the chemist's shop the sai 
morning, asking for a yard and a half of diacidiim. which vr 
supplied to him; and a new pair of dress trousers, somewhat fuller 
I than the last, was ordered from the tailor. Doctor Blake was ml 
k called in, for Mr. Brown found himself, with his sou's assistance, 
I equal to the cure of the wound he had received, ^ 
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FBEMY RETURNS TO BALLTCI^ORAN- 






It will he remembered that Father John had ppuxnised to 
upon liimself all the trouble attendant upon the preparation for 
Thady's trial ; and with the view of redeeming iida promise he 
went up to Dublin and spent a week among the lawyers who were 
to be engaged for the young man's defence. The chief among tliesi 
was one Mr, O'^Ialley, and the priest strove hard to imbue tin 
gentleman with hie own views of the whole matter. The day aftfi 
that on which Father John returned, he saw both Mr. McKeon an 
the Counsellor, and explained to them as nearly as he could all th 
had passed between himself and O'Malley, Tnough they wei 
both greatly interested on Thady*s account, they did not feel i 
eame intense, constant anxiety, which now quite oppressed the prie 
and, moreover, trusting more to their ovm judgment than he d 
they were not so inclined to alter their pre-conceived opinion. Thd 
hoth, tJierefore, assured Father John that they were still quij 
sanguine as to Thady's acquittal. This raised hid hopes again] 
liWcu but ne vertheletis, from that t^m^i tOOiXXv^ Vtm^V^^-^^^ «^ «.haorb 
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by Ms strong feeling on the subject, that lie was almost totally * 
unable to attend to the usual duties and employment of his life. It 
was decided that Mr. Webb should use all his endeavours to obtain 
tidings of Oorney Dolan, and ascertain whether, in the event of his 
being summoned, he would be able to give any evidence respecting 
the meeting at Mrs. Mehan*s, which would be of use to Thady at 
the trial. In this he was successful, and he learnt' from that respect- 
able individual that he could swear that Ussher*s name was not 
mentioned at all. 

It must be owned that Mr. Dolan's manner was not such as to 
inspire the Counsellor with any great admiration for his veracity, 
and his opinion in this respect was strengthened when the witness 
added " that by Garra, av his honor thought it'd be any use in life 
to Mr. Thady, he'd swear as how he was asleep all the time ; or for 
the matther of that, that he was out along wid de gals dancing the 
livelong night." It was with difficulty that Mr. Webb made him 
understand that he was only to swear to what he believed to be the 
truth, and that if he told a single lie in answer ta the numerous 
questions which would be asked him, he would only be endangering 
Mr. Macdeimofs life. 

Father John undertook the more difficult task of explaining to 
Feemy what it was she was expected to do at the trial, and of 
making her understand that her brother's life depended on her 
making an effort to give her evidence in the court clearly and firmly. 
On reaching Drumsna he was much distressed to find that she was 
no longer at Mrs. McKeon's. For two days after the conversation 
which had passed between that lady and her charge, in which she 
declared her suspicions that Feemy was enceinte j the latter had matie 
a great effort to recover her health, or at any rate the appearance 
4>f health. She left her bed earlier in the morning than she had 
ever done for the last five months ; she dressed herself with great 
care, and — for alas, Mrs. McKeon's suspicion was but too true — 
fastened her dress with a most dangerous determination to prove 
that the charge was unfounded. Patiently she endured all the 
agonies which this occasioned her during the first day and during 
the whole evening, till the house was at rest and she was secure from 
being again visited. On the next morning she went so far as to 
come down to breakfast, and to undergo Tony's somewhat rough 
congratulation as to her convalescence, without betraying her 
Bufferings. After breakfast, when he was gone out, she again opened 
the subject of her return home, and begged Mrs. McKeon to allow 
her to have the c^r to return to Ballycloran. Mrs. McKeotL ^%^axsL 
put her off, telling her that it would be uece&sat^ ^\«X. lo Q^orDS^V. ^^ 
doctor, and that ba would not be likely to caiV WAi \]tkaicJ^^^^^ ^^' 
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In tlic ftftcrnoon Mre. McKeon, with Lyddy and lioney, went OJii 
for a ilnvCf and as Feemy waa apparently so much better 
asked lier to accompany them, but this slic declined, 
~ " It'fl as well for her not to go out before the trial/* whispe 
It8. McKeou to her daughtere* *' Poor girl ; she has a great d<i 
a gr«ut deal, indeed, to go tlirough yeV* Indeed she had a very 
great deal to go through ; a very heavy atonement to pay for her 
fcjlly and her crime. 

As soon as the car was gone from the door, she hurried up gtaira, 
put on her bonnet and cloak, took a letter which she had already 
prepared, and opening the door of Mrs. McKeon'e own room, put 
it on the table. Bhe then crept noiaelesaly doT^m stairs, opened the 
front door, and passed into the street, without having been seen J 
heard by either of the servants, who were alone left wnth her in I 
house. The following is the letter, which, to her great grief i 
surprise, Mrs. McKeon found on her table when she retorned ; 






"Dbah Mnsi McKeon, 

" It is because I know you'd never let me go back to Bally 
oloran, that Tve now gone away without telling you what 1 wns 
going to do. Pray don't be angry with nie. Indeed Vm ve 
unhappy j but I should be worse if you were to be angry with 
I'm onfy a bother and a tlirouble to you here, and I ha\^n*t gpir, 
left ovGU to let you see how very much obliged 1 am to you for ( 
your tlirouble ; but indeed I am in my heart, my dear A'ra* ]\lclieq 
both to you and to dear Lyddy and Louey, who have been so ' 
kind to me. It is a deal hett^^r for me to he at home with my fatha 
my heart*s nearly broken with all IVe gone through ; but lie'll hcj 
with me, for he's used to me. Give my compUments to Docto 
Blake. Pray beg him not to come to Ballyclorau. I am in his 
debt a great deal already, and how will I ever pay him ? Besidca, 
I'm a deal better now, as you see, in health ; it's only the heart now 
that ails me. Give my kind hjve to Lyddy and Louey, I felt 
their Idndneas when the sorrow within me wtnddn't let me tell th«iltt 
BO. Kow good bye, dear Mrs. McKeon ^ don't be throubling your* 
Belf to come to liallycloran ; itll be a poor place now, TU sead 
Katty for the things. 

" I remain, dear Mrs, McKeon» 

" Very, very faithfully yoiira. 



?*R— Lidoed — indeed — ^it isijIiliX^e c.as^,^^M^*^^\siNivgtfe%«j« 
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When Mrs. McKeon found the letter on her return, she was 
greatly vexed ; but she could do nothing ; she couldn't go to 
Ballycloran and fetch Feemy by force. The falsehood with which 
the letter concluded was not altogether disbelieved ; but still she 
felt by no means certain that her former suspicions were not true, 
and if so, perhaps it was better for all parties that Feemy should 
be at home. She determined to call at Ballycloran when Feemy 
might be supposed to have settled herself, and content herself for 
the present with hearing from the girl who came for the clothes 
that she had got home safe. 

When Father John called on the Saturday, she talked over the 
subject as fully mth him as she could without alluding to the 
matter respecting which she was so much in doubt. He declared 
his intention of seeing Feemy on the following Monday, and of 
ipeaking to her strongly on the subject of the trial which was eo . 
soon coming on; and he begged Mrs. McKeon to do the same 
afterwards — as perhaps having become latterly used to her inter- 
ference, Feemy might bear from her what she had to be told, with 
more patience than she would from himself. 

" Indeed I will. Father John, but do you be gentle with her 
She's broken-hearted now; you'll find her very different from the 
hot-headed creature she Was before her sorrows began." 

" I fear she is — I fear she is ; but, Mrs. McKeon, has she ever 
shown a feeling of regard — a spark of interest, for her noble 
brother ? — it's that so annoys me in Feemy; I could feel for her — 
weep for her — and forgive her with all my heart — all but that." 

"Ah, Father John," answered the lady; "it's not for me to prench 
to you : but where would we all be at the last, if our Judge should 
say to us, * I can forgive you all but that ? ' 

" God forbid I should judge her; God forbid I should limit that 
to her, which I so much need myself. But isn't her hear^ hardened 
against her brother ? Oh, if you could have seen him as I have 
done this morning — if you could believe how softened is his heart ! 
He had never much false pride in it — it is nearly all gone now ! If 
you could have heard how warmly, how affectionately he asks after 
the sister that won!t mention his name ; if you could know how 
much more anxious he is on her account and his father's, than on 
his own, Feemy's coldness and repugnance would strike you as it 
does me. I'm afraid her chief sorrow is still for the robber that 
would have destroyed her, and has destroyed her brother." 

" Of course it is. Father John — and so it should be. I'm a woman 
and a mother, and you may take my word respecting «. ^<scck»xi.% 
heart. No wife could love her husband moT^ \x>q\:^ \)cl^\3l^^««s?j 
loved that man : unworthy as he was, lae 'waa ^kSL m ^ ^'^ \iKt* 
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Would it not, therefore, bIiow more Iieartleasnesa in her to forg«| 
Jbaia tliat is now dead, than the hrother who killed him ? Of coaiw 
llis loved him better than her hrother, as every woman loves the 
inan she does love better than all tl)o world. How can she forget 
him ? Be gentle to her, Father John, and I think she will do what 
yon desire.'* 

Father John promised that he wonld comply with Mrs. McKeon's 
advice, and he was as good as his word. 

On reaching the hall-door of Mrs* McKeon's house Feemy looked 

cautiously about her, but Bceing that no one belonging to the house 

WM in sight, «lie passed on through the little garden into the 

street, Bhe pulled her old veil down over her face, and walked on 

through the village aa quickly as she could. She felt that even 

one's eye was on her ; that all the country was looldng at her; b) 

she had made up her mind to go through it all, and she persevere. 

The last time she had been out of the house was the day she hi 

been taken from Eallycloran to the inquest. That was a bom'' 

day» but the present seemed worse ; she had now a greater sorro 

than any of which she was then conscious, and she bad to bear] 

alone, tinpitied and uncomforted. Indeed, her only rest, her on 

respite from absolute torture was now to consist in being alonq 

and yet bad as the present was, there was a worse, — she felt thl 

there was a worse in store for her. She already anticipated th 

tortures of that day, %vhen she wonld again be dragged out fron 

her resting-place before the eyes of all manldnd, and placed in the 

very middle of the crowd, conspicuous above the rest, to be stare 

at, bullied, and questioned horridly about that dread subject, whki, 

it even racked her mind to i^member. Wtmld •she he able on th^ 

long, long day — days, for what she knew — to conceal her shaoui 

from all who would he looking at her, and to bear in patience the 

agonies which it would he necessary for her to endure? She 

walked on quickly, and was soon out of Brumsna, and in the lane 

leading by the cottage to Ballycloran. By the time she had walked 

half a mile she was in a dreadful heat, although it was still in 

March, for she was so weak and iU that her exertion in proportion 

to her strength, had been immense. She sat down by the side of 

the road for a time, and then continued ; and then again sat down. 

Her sufferings were soon so great that she was unable to walk 

above two hundred yards at a time, and she began to fear that she 

would he utterly unable to get to the house. Once when she was 

sitting, panting on the bank by the road-side, one of the labour* ^ 

peasants recognised her— saw she was ill— and offered to get 

L\ country car. Oh, what an agonising struggle she mode 
t»WeT the mm cheerfully, wlaen. %\^^ ^s&\k^^ Kvm that she ^ 
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quite well — that she was only sitting there for her pleasure — that 
she required no assistance, and that she should walk home directly. 
The man well knew that she was not there for her pleasure — ^that 
her brother was in gaol, her father on the point of losing his pro- 
perty, and that she was weak and in need of rest ; but he saw that 
she would sooner be alone, and he had the good tact to leave her, 
without pressing his offer for her accommodation. 

At length she reached the avenue, and had to pass the spot 
where she had sat so long on that fatal night listening for the 
sound of her lover's horse, and watching her brother as he stood 
swinging his stick before the house. She shuddered as she did so, 
but she did walk by the tree where she had then sat shivering, and 
at last once more stood on the steps of her father's house. 

The door was fastened inside, and she had to knock for ad- 
mittance. This she did three times, till she thought she fthould 
have fainted on the flags, and at last the window of her own sitting- 
room was raised, and Mary McGovery's head was slowly pro- 
truded. Feemy was sitting on the low stone wall, which guarded 
the side of the flags, as she heard Mary say in a sharp voice — 

" Who's that ? — and what are ye wanting here ? Oh ! by th<i 
mortials, but av it aint Miss Feemy herself come back I declare 1" 

And Mary ran round, and began to draw the bolts of the front 
door. Up jumped Larry at the unwelcome sound, from his accuA* 
tomed seat by the fire. 

** What in the divil's name are ye afther ? What are ye doing i 
Ye owld hag, will ye be letting the ruffians in on me ?" And he 
caught violently hold of Mary's gown to drag her back, before she 
had accomplished the liberation of the rusty bolts. 

" Now go inj sir, and sit down," said Mary. " Go in, sir, wiH 
you ; I teU you it's yer own daughter, and no ruffian whatever. 
Dra — the owld man, but he'll have every rag off the back of me ! 
Don't I tell you, it's Miss Feemy. Will you be asy now ? — do you 
•want to have me stark naked ?" 

" Come away, woman, I tell you ; don't I know Feemy's gone off, 
away from me ; she'll niver, niver come back ; it's Keegan and hie 
hell-hounds you're letting in on me." 

By this time Mary had accomplished her object of undoing the 
door in spite of the old man's exertions, and Feemy entered weary 
and worn, soiled with the road, and pale and wan in spite of the 
hectic flush which reddened a portion of her cheek. 

" Father," she said when she saw the old man standing astonished 
and stupified in the hall, " father, don't ye knovf xcka — '"^o^^. ^^ 
•pake to me ? " , ^ 

'' Wbjrthin, Feemy, is it yer own self in. atu^«»t CQm%\«i^^^^^^ 
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And where'fl yer lover ? the man ye married, ye know — what i 
his name ? — why don't ye tell me ? Mary, whlra the name of 1 
Ca|rtain Fecmy mamed?*' 

" Any, Bir, asy ; come in Uiin," and Mary led him into his own toq 
ond Fwuniy fuUuwed In eilence \\ith her eyes already filled with tea 
** \Vhere*B yer own huahand thin, Feemy dear? Ussher, 1 mi 
— Captaiu Usaher — it's he*d he welcome with you now, my pd 
and h(* hepjan etroldng his daughtcr^a shouldere and hack, for s 
had still her honuot on her head. " Thady^s not here nuw to i 
hrow-hoating and teasing him ; it's we'll be comfortable now 1 
cowld long nighta^ — for the Captain '11 he hrlnging the whiskey i 
the groceries with him, won*t he, darling? and Thady the hlad 
guard's ont along wnd Keegan, and they can t get in tlirongh i 

door, for it's always locked ;" and then taming to Jilary, he sa 

"why don't yoQ put the locks hack, you d — d jade ? do yon waut 
thcni to he catching m% the first moment I'm seeing my own darh 
girl here?'* 

Feemy could not say a word to her father : his absolute idiot< 
and the manner in which he referred to Ueaher, quite upset her, i 
Bhe sat down and wept bitterly. 

" Wliat ails you, pet?" continued the old man, "what ails yo 
alanna V they ahan t toneh Mm. dear — there, you see the big loel^ 
cloBed now; he*ll be safe fr<)m Thady now, darling,'* 

** Oh, Miss Feemy," said Mary, '*he*8 quite heeide himself; 
now, sir, asy, and don't be talking such nonsense ; don't ye kno 
the Captain got Idlt — months ago — last October?'* 

*' Killed — and who dared to kill my dariin)=?'B husband? who'd da 
to touch him? why wasn't he liere? why wasn't he Inside the 
lock?" 

" Why, don*t you know," and Mary gave the old man a viole 
shake to refresh his memory ; " don't you know Mr, Thady I 
him in the avenue?'* 

•* May his father's curse bliather him then ! l\Iay — but I think 
they wor telling me about that before. Eh, Feemy ?" he continuedi 
with a fiitih, '* it's a bad time I've been ha\dng of it with thia tipsy 
woman since you w^ere gone j she don t lave me a moment s pace 
from morning to night ; had *ce8s to her, but I wish she wor ' 
out of the house. I'll have you to mind me now — and youll 
be hftwling and shaldng me as she does ; hut she's always dhrui 
he added in a whisper. 

Tfoemy could bear this no longer ; she was obliged #o make ! 
lipe from the room into her own^ in which she found that ^\s 
"' tnliQn up lier temporary Te&idfeTic<i tlwivc^g; ?iO much of the 
^ oonid spare from bawling txl, atkii a^ioJi^^^, ^^^^^ \.\iXY>3. 
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dinner time, she again went into her father's room, but he took no 
farther notice of her, than if she had been there continually for the 
last four months. He grumbled at his dinner, which consisted of 
nothing but potatoes, some milk, and an egg, and he scolded Feemy 
for having no meat; after dinner she mixed him a tumbler of 
punch, for there was still a little of Tony's whiskey in the house ; 
and whether it was that she made it stronger for him and better 
than that which Mary McGovery was in the habit of mixing, or 
that the action to which he had been for so many years accustomed 
roused some pleasant memory within him, when he tasted it, he 
said — 

" Heaven's blessing on you, Feemy, my daughter ; may you live 
many happy years with the man you love." 

Feemy soon left him, and went to bed, and Katty, who had been 
riispatched to Drumsna^, returned with her mistress's small box, and 
a kind message from Mrs. McKeon: — "Her kind love- to Miss 
Macdermot ; she hoped she had felt the walk of service to her, and 
she would call some time during the next week." She had asked 
no questions of the girl which could lead her to imagine that her 
mistress's departure from Drumsna had been unexpected, nor had 
she said a word to her own servants which could let them suppose 
that she was surprised at the circumstance. 

For five or six days Feemy remained quiet at Ballycloran — 
spending the greater part of her time in her own room, but taking 
her meals, such as they were, with her father ; she had no books to 
read, and she was unable to undertake needlework, and she passed 
the long days much as her father did — sitting from breakfast till 
dinner over the fire, meditating on the miseries of her condition. 
There was this difference, however, between them — that the old 
man felt a degree of triumph at his successful attempt to keep out 
his foes, whereas Feemy's thoughts were those of unmixed sorrow. 
She had great difficulty too in inducing Mary to leave her alone to 
herself. Had that woman the slightest particle of softness in her 
composition, anything of the tenderness of a woman about her, 
Feemy would have made a confidant of her, and her present suffer- 
ings would have been immeasurably decreased ; but Mary was such 
an iron creature — so loud, so hard, so equable in her temper, so 
impenetrable, that Feemy could not bring herself to teU her tale of 
woe, which otherwise she would have been tempted to disclose. 
She had, therefore, the additional labour of keeping her secret 
from Mary's prying eyes, and Mary was nearly as acute as Mrs, 
McKeon. 

About noon, on Monday, Feemy waa laoTtOT-«X.T>QL'c)K. ^\.\i^^ss.v^ 
hy Katty that Father John was at the \>ack doox «j^XLyvtotV«t* 
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" Ob, Kutty, teU him to wait awhile ; e&y Tm ill, can't yoti— 
do, deal-:'* 

'* Why, Miss, I towkl him as how you war up, and betther, thsok 
God, since you war home." 

It was cleftdy neceasary that she shoiild see the priest ; but flb« 
insisted on hh not being shown ia till she had dressed herself; and ete 
again snbraitted herself to those agonies which she trusted, for a time, 
would hide her disgrace, which at last must become known to all* 
M'hen this was done, she seated herself on the sofa, and plucked up 
all her courage to go through the painl'ul conversation whicii she 
knew she was to endure. She did not rise as he entered, bnt 
remained on the sofa with the hectic tint on her face ulmost suffused 
into a blush, and her hands clasping the caUco coverinic of tlie 
cushion, as if from that she could get more strength for endurance. 

Father John shook hands with ber as be seated himself by her; 
the tears can^e into his eyes as he observed the ead change which 
80 short a time had made in her. The flesh bad fallen from her 
face, and the skin now hung loose upon her cheek and jaw bones, 
falling in towards the month, giving her that lean and care-wora 
look which misery so soon produces. Her healthy colour, too, 
all fled ; part of her face was of a dull leaden paltjness, and thoi 
there was n bright colour round her eyes, it gave her no app 
ance of heaUh. She looked ten years older than when he had 
her hist. No wonder Mrs. McKeon pitied her so deeply; 
appeared even more pitiable than her brother, who was awaiting 
bia doubtful fate in gaol— though with nervous anxiety, still wi^ 
unflinching courage, 

" I am glad to hear you're better, Feemy* Mrs. McKeon tliinlcf 
you a great deal better." 

*^ Thank ye, Father John ; I believe Tm well enough now/' 

** Thats well, then ; but you muat take care of yourself, Feemy^ 
no more long walks; you should have waited for the car to came 
home that day. Mrs. McKeon*8 not the least angry; if you are 
more at ease here than at Drumsna, she's glad for your sake you'ra 
here now, and she bids me tell you how sorry she is she didn't 
give you the car the day you asked for it." 

" Oh, Father John, Mrs. McKeon's been too kind to me. Indeed 
I love her dearly, though I could never tell her so. Give her my 
kind love. I never thought she was bo kind a woman.'* 

** I %vill, Feemy ; indeed I wilL She is a kind woman ; and it 
will please her to the heart to hear how you speak of her. She 
Bends you all manner of loves, and Lyddy and Louey too. She t? 
sending up a few things fox you Iqo, PettseY 'U bring the; 
'il dBkira are settled a little. ^Vie >N\a\i^a TSi.<^ Va Wi)i.^Q\v ^v 
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nj) herself on Thursday ; she wouldn't come before, for she thought 
you'd be better pleased to be alone a few days." 

"Tell her not to come here. This is no place for her now. 
They never open the front door now. This is no place for any 
one now, but just father and me. But tell her how I love her. 
I'll never forget her; no, not in my grave I" 

'* But I've another message for you, Feemy." 

"Is it from her?" 

" No, not from her, well as she loves you ; it's from one who 
loves you better than she does ; it is from one who loves you better 
than any ever did, since your poor mother died." 

Feemy raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, as she listened to 
Father John's words, and marked his solemn tones. No thought 
of Thady entered her mind; but some indefinite, half-conceived 
idea respecting Ussher — ^that he had not been killed — that he had 
come to life again — that some mysterious miracle, such as she had 
read of in novels, had taken place; and that Father John Imd 
come with some blessed news, which might yet restore her to 
happiness and tranquillity. The illusion was but for a moment, 
though during that moment it completely took possession of 
her. It was as speedily dispelled by Father John's concluding 
words — 

" I mean from your brother." 

Feemy gave a long, long sigh as she heard the word. She 
wished for no message from her brother ; he had robbed her of 
everything; she could not think of him without horror and 
shuddering. 

" He sends his kindest love to you. I told him you were better, 
and he was very glad to hear it. Though he has many heavy 
cares of his own to bear, I have never seen him but he asks after 
your health with more anxiety than he thinks of his own pros- 
pects. Now you are better, Feemy, won't you send him some 
message by me ? — some kind word, which may comfort him in his 
Borrow?" 

Feemy was no hypocrite ; hypocrisy, though she did not know 
it herself, was distasteful to her. She had no kind feelings for her 
brother, and she did not know how to make the pretence which 
might produce kind words ; so she remained silent. 

"What! not a word, Feemy? you who spoke so well, so 
properly, so affectionately, but now of that good friend of yours — 
have you not a word of kindness for a most affectionate brother?" 
. Feemy still remained silent. 

«Why, Feemy, what is this? Don't yo\x \qn^ ^^^'t ^"'s^ 
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Bajd nothing in reply for a moment or two; and then' 
burbtmg into teare, she exclaimed^ ' 

^ *' Don't Bcold me, Father John 1— don't Bcold me now, or I shall 
die 1 I try to I'orgivo him—I am always trying I But why d^y 
he— why did he— why did he—" She was unable to ftnish ^M 
sentence from the violence of her sobs and the difficulty of ulterin^ 
the words which should have concluded it. She meant tn sav 
" Wlw did he kill my lover V *^' 

♦'Don't agitate yourself, Feemy. I don't mean to scold you- I 
don t mean even to vex you mure than I can possibly lielp ' b^'*^ 
must speak to you about your brother. I see tha feeljii<ir 
is in Your mind, and I wilfnot blame you for it, for I beHeve ii 
natural ; but I beseech you to pray that your heart may be sc 
enod towards your brother, who instead of repugnance deser 
from you the warmest affection. But though I will not atte 
to control your feelings, I must teO you tliat you will be n, 
wicked if you allow them to interfere with the performance 
your duties. You know your brother's trial is coming on do 
not?" ' 

'* Yea;' 

" Wednesday fortnight next is the day fixed, I believe. To" 
know you will have to he a witness?" 
*'I believe ao, Father John/* 

** Certainly you will ; and I wish you now to listen to me i 
you may know what it ia that you will then have to do. In i 
first place you will be asked, I preaunie, by one gentleman whetl 
you were willingly eloping with Captain Ussher?" Feemy shm 
dered as the name was pronounced. '* And of course you ma 
answer that truly — that you were doing so. Then another genti< 
man will abk you whether you were absolutely walking off wi| 
him when the blow was struck which killed Captain Usaher; ai» 
Feemy, you must also answer that truly. Now the question i? 
can you remember what you were doing when the blow ww 
struck? Tell me now, Feemy, can you remember?" 

*' No, Father John, I remember nothing ; from the time whi 
he took me by the arm, as I sat upon the tree, till Thady told t 
he was dead, I remember nothing. If they kill me, I can t< 
them nothing/' 

*' Feemy, dear, don't sob so I That's all you'll have to Bdj 
Merely say that- — merely say that you were sitting on a tr( 
Were you waiting for Captain Ussher there?" 
•* Yes/' 
*' And that whilst you were there you saw Thady -, isn*t that ao V 
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"And Ussher then raised you by the arm, and then you 
fainted?" 

" I don't know what happened to me ; but I heard nothing, and 
saw nothing, till Thady lifted me from the ground, and told me 
he was dead." 

" That's all, Feemy. Surely there's no great difficulty in saying 
that — when it'll save your own brother's life to say so ; and it's 
only the truth. You can say as much in court as you've just 
said to me, can't you? Mrs. McKeon'U be there with you — 
and I'll be there with you. You'll only have to say in court what 
you've just said to me." 

" I'll try, Father John. But you don't know what it is for one 
like me to be talking with so many horrid faces round one — with 
the heart dead within — to be asked such horrid questions, and 
everybody listening. I'll do as you bid me ; I'll go with them 
when they fetch me — but I know I'll die before I've said all they 
will want me to say." 

Father John tried to comfort and strengthen her, but she was 
in great bodily pain, and he soon saw that he had better leave her ; 
she had at any rate shown him by her answers to his questions, 
that the evidence she could give would be such as would most 
tend to Thady's acquittal ; and, moreover, he perceived from her 
manner, that though the feelings which she entertained towards 
her brother were of a most painful description, she would, never- 
theless, not be actuated by them in any of the answers she might 
give. 

On the Thursday following Mrs. McKeon and one of her 
daughters called at Ballydoran, and in spite of the bars and bolts 
with which the front door was barricaded, they contrived to make 
their way into Feemy's room. She remembered that Father John 
had told her that they would call on that day, and she was there- 
fore prepared to receive them. Mrs. McKeon brought her some 
little comforts from Drumsna, of which she was sadly in want ; 
for there was literally nothing at Ballydoran but what was sup- 
plied by the charity of those who pitied them in their misfortunes ; 
and among other things she brought two or three volumes from 
the library. She was very kind to her, and did and said all in 
her power that could in any way console the poor girl. Though 
Father John had been gentle in his manners and had endeavoured 
to abstain from saying anything hard, still Mrs. McKeon was 
more successful in her way of explaining to Feemy what it was 
that she would have to do. She promised, moreover, to come to 
Ballydoran and fetch her, and to remain witVv Viet ^cvA ^\x^"^^\.V<^ 
daring th0 whole of the painful time t\iat «J^^ "^qxA.^ ^\\)ttKt\i'^^2^ 
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tbe court itself, or waiting: in the neiglibotirhood till slie slioi 
called on to give her evidence. Slie did not allude either to 
manner in which Feemy had left Drumana, or to the stispicioi 
which she had formerly expressed. Her whole ohject now was 
relieve as much as possible the despondency and misery so plainlj 
pictured in the poor gii'l's face. As she put her arm round hi 
neck and kissed her lipa, Feemy's heart yearned towards her nei 
found friend with a kind of tenderness she had never before fe] 
It was as though she fur once experienced a mother's solicitui 
lor her in her sorrows, and she longed to throw herself on h 
knees, hide her face in her friend's lap, and confess it all. Hi 
she been alone with her she would have done so ; but there tn 
Louey in the same room, and though her conduct to Feemy h; 
been everything that was kind, she felt that it was not as if ehe hi 
been absolutely alone with her mother. She could not at the 
time confess her disgrace to two. 

Mrs, McKeonwent away, after having strongly impiored Fcei 
to return with her to Drumsna, and remain there till the trial w 
^ver. But this she absolutely rsfused to do — ^and at last it wj 
lettled that Mrs. ^IcKeon should come for her on the morning 
which the trial was to come on, and that Bhe ehould hold hers< 
ready to attend on any day that ehe might he called for after 
commencement of the assizes. 

The time now wore quickly on. When Mrs. McKeon called it 
had only wanted a fortnight to the first day on which the tri^Hi 
could take place ; and as it quickly slipped away, day by day, t^H 
that bourn from which no day returns, poor Feemy's sorrow and 
agonies became in every way mora acute. At last, on ti 
Wednesday, — the day before that on which she was to be, or 
any rate, might be fetched, — she was in auch a state that she w 
nnable to support herself in a chair. Mary McUovery would not 
leave her for a moment. The woman meant kindly, but In 
presence was only an additional torment. Bhe worried and tof^ 
tared Feeray the whole day ; she talked to her, intending to com- 
fort her, till she was so bewildered, that she could not nnderstand 
a word that was said ; and she kept bringing her food and slop^, 
declaring that there was nothing like eating for a sore heartj — tliat 
if Usflher was gone, there were t^tiQ as good fisih in th*j sea as evi 
were cauglU, — and that even if Thady were condemned, the 
coiddn't do more than transport liim, which would only be si 
him out to a better country, and**faix the one he'd lave 
enough for man and baste.*' 

Abo at seven in the evening Feemy was so weak that a! 
L fawted. JUary, who waa in l^<i icoom bA» tke time, lifted her 
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the sofa, and when she found that her mistress did not imme- 
diately come to herself, she began stripping her for the sake of 
unlacing her stays, and thus learnt to a certainty poor Feemy'g 
secret. 

Mary had a great deal of shrewd common sense of the coarser 
• kind ; she felt that however well inclined she might be to her mis- 
tress, she should not keep to herself the circumstance that she had 
just learnt; she knew it was her duty as a woman to make it 
known to some one, and she at once determined to go that evening 
to Mrs. McKeon and tell her what it was she had discovered. 

As soon as Feemy had come to herself, she got her into bed, 
and having performed the same friendly office for the old man, she 
started off for Drumsna ; and Jiaving procured a private audienc© 
with Mrs. McKeon, told her what had occurred. 

Mrs. McKeon was not at aH surprised, though she was greatly 
grieved. She merely said, — 

" You have done quite right, Mary, to teH me ; but don't men- 
tion it yet to any one else ; after all this affair is over we'll see 
what will be best to do. God help her, poor girl ; it were almost 
better she should die," and as Mary went down stairs she called 
her back to her. " Take my silk cloak with you, Mary. Tell 
Miss Macdermot I've sent it, because she'll be so cold to-morrow 
— and Mary," and here she whispered gome instruction on the 
stairs, " and mind I shall come myself for her — but let her be ready, 
as may be there mayn't be a minute to spare." 

Father John was certainly right when he said that Mrs. McKeon 
bad a kind heart. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ASSIZES AT CARRICK-ON-SHANNON. 



And now the assize week in Carrick-on- Shannon had commenced, 
and all was bustle and confusion, noise, dirt, and distraction. I 
have observed that a strong, determined, regularly set-in week of 
bad weather usually goes the circuit in Ireland in company with 
the judges and barristers, making the business of those who are 
obliged to attend even more intolerable than from its own nature 
it is always sure to be. And so it was in this case. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Baron Hamilton owd. ^xssJcl^^'^S^- 
patrick entered Carrick-on -Shannon, one a^let ^^ Q'Cast/'»^'^^ 
pompany of tb^ high sheriff, and ^ tTeiJfieiAoxsA ^o'^^'t ^x ^-wc^ 
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wKich tlrenclied the tAwdry liveries of the servants, and gftT( 
tnoftt uncom tor table appearance to the whole affah*. 

Tho grated jnry had been in the town since Monday morDinj 
fiettling fiscal business — wrangling about roads^ — talking of toll 
checking county coBaee — and performing those variona pal 
offices, which they would fain make the uninitiated believe, reqi 
§0 much talent, industry, and energy; an<l ag tliey were sel 
Btepfont: over the running gutters, and malting the best of their 
way through the splashing streets, their physiognomies appeared 
ominous of nothing good to the criminals, whoae cases had in the 
fir&t instance to come before them. 

Every lodging in the town was engaged, beds being let, pome- 
timea three in a room, for the moderate sura of a guinea eaeh foi 
the week. The liotels, for there are two, were crowded from tb« 
garretft to the cellars. Happy the man at such a period, who 
enjoys a bed -room which he can eecnre with a key^for without 
Buch precaution the rightful poseesBor is not at all nulikely^ Ott 
entering hia own premises, to find three or four so me what roatch 
looking strangers, perhaps liberated jurors, or witnesses just escapt^d 
from the fangs of a counsel, sitting iu most undisturbed ease ot 
his bed, eating bread and butter, and drinking bottled porter. 
8orao huge farmer with dripping frieze coat will 1*6 squatted on 
bis ]>illovv, his towel spread as table-cloth on the little deal table 
which hiiB been allotted to him as the only receptacle for hia jii|T, 
basin, looking*glaps, brushes, and every other article of the toil^l 
and hi^ carpet-hag, dressing-gown, and pantaloons chucked 
ceremoniously into a corner, off the chairs which they had occupii 
to nifike way for the damp friends of the big farmer, who is sealeJ 
on the bed. This man is now drawing a cork from a bottle of 
porter, the froth o£ which yon are quite sure from the manner in 
which the bottle is held, will chiefly fall upon the sheets between 
which yon are destined to sleep, — unless some half drnnken ruffian, 
regardless of rights of possession and negligent of etiquette, 
deposits himself there before the hour at which you may think 
good to retire to rest. 

li'ruitleBs and vain would it be for yon to endeavonr to diaturb 
that convivial party. Better lock np your bag, above all thincf* 
not forgetting your bruBhes ; and^ aa you are a witness yourself, 
go down to the court and admire the ingenious manner in wliich 
the great barrister, Mr. AUewinde, is endeavouring to make thi 
nnfortunate and thoroughly disconcerted young man iu the wit 
box, swear to a point diametrically opposite to another poiu! 
which he has already swotn s^t 1\\^ \w%\\^^i\«^ ^i counsel on 
other side, — and thereby peTJvxTeVvmB^Xl* "^ftN-^^mvcL^xXx^iXs^v 
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of eager, curious countrymen ; never mind those noisy numerous 
policemen with their Sunday brass -chained caps ; push on through 
them all, make your way into the centre of the court — ^go down 
there right on to the lawyers* benches; never mind the seats being 
full — plunge in ; if you hesitate, look timid — ask question, or hang 
back — you are lost, thrust out, expelled, and finally banished with 
ignominy into the tumultuous sea of damp frieze coats, which 
sestuates in the outer court. But go on with noise, impudence, 
and a full face ; tread on people's toes, and thrust them back with 
" by your leave," and you will find yourself soon seated in direct 
view of the judge, counsel, witness and prisoner. You will be 
taken for an attorney, or, at any rate, for an influential court 
witness. If you talk somewhat loud, and frown very angrily in 
the face of the tallest policeman, you may by the ignorant even be 
taken for a barrister. 

In fact, into court you must come, there is no other place open 
to receive you. The big room at the hotel, in which we have 
been three times on such different occasions; the long big room 
where McKeon presided over so many drunken spirits — where 
poor Feemy made her last arrangements with her lover at the ball 
— and where so soon afterwards she was brought forward to give 
her- evidence touching his death, while his cold body was lying 
dead on the table before her, — ^^this long big room is now set apart 
for yet another purpose. The grand jury are to dine there, and 
already the knives and forks are laid out upon the long deal table. 
The little coffee-room — so called, though whiskey-room, or punch- ' 
room, or porter-room would be much the more appropriate name, 
unless indeed there is a kind of " lucus a non lucendo " propriety 
in the appellation — is full nearly to suffocation. There is not an 
unoccupied chair or corner of a table to be found. 

Large men half wet through — reeking, smelling most unwhole- 
somely as the rain steams up from their clothes — are keeping the 
cold out of their stomachs by various spirituous appliances. The 
room is half covered With damp straw, which has been kicked in 
from the passage ; the windows are closed, and there is a huge 
fire burning on the other side of that moist mass of humanity. 
On entering the room you feel that you breathe nothing but 
second-hand rain ; a sojourn there you find to be impossible ; the 
porter drinkers are still in your bed -room, even on your bed 
up-stairs. What are you to do? where are you to go? Back 
home you cannot. You have a summons in your pocket; you 
have been unfortunately present when Mr. Teteiie.^ C!!*^\«fta.'^wi. 
squeezed the Mr hand of Miss Letitia M.\\TpVi7 \ KiiA^l^J^^fs^s^:^'^ 
O'FJana^aa would not come to ^\xo x3aaU\mo\i\^ ^^^"^ ^^nW 
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required; fair Mtsa Letitia ^Inrpliy demands damages, and yott 
mudt Bwear to the fact of the hand having been squeezed aa afore* 
Baid. Who can tell when the case may come on ? Rumour comet 
from the clerk of the peace, town clerk, or some other clerk who 
Bits there in pride of place, always con<3picDona under the judge's 
feet, and whispers that Letitia Murphy, spinster, fa coming on 
next. Attorneys' clerks have been round diligently to all witnesses, 
especially as it seems to yourself, w^arning you that the important 
hour 18 at hand — that on no account may you be absent, so much 
as ten minutes' walk from the court. Vainl}^ you think to yourself 
that it can hardly he of eueh vital import that you, her father's 
frjfnd, saw little Letty Murphy's hand ensconced one evening in 
the brawny palm of that false Lothario 0' Flanagan ; yes, of serious 
imj)ort is it — if not to Letty, or to Terence — yet to that facetious 
barrister, Mr. O'Laugher, who, at your expense, is going to amuse 
the dull cnint for a biief half-hour, — and of importance to yourself, 
who are about to heeonie the laughing-stock of your county for the 
next twelve month a. It is, therefore, evident that you cannot lea| 
tlie filthy town with its running gutters — the filthy inn with 
steamy stinki ug atmosphere, and bed-room porter drinkers 
good and all, and let Lothario 0' Flanagan, Spinster Lct^ 
Lawyers Allevvinde and 0' Laugher, with Justice Kilpatrlclr, setJ 
the matter by themselves tlieir own way ; but thnt you must, wiJ 
nilly, in spite of vain, crowd, and oflen8i\ e smell, stay and help [ 
settle it with them. Into court therefore return, unfortunK 
Lwitness; other shelter have you none; and now being a man 
* strong nerves, — except when put into a chair to be stared at bjr 
judge, bar, grand jury, little jury, attorney, galleries, &c., &c,a 
you can push your wa^^ into a seat, and listen with attention* 
the quiddities of the legally erudite Mr. Allewinde, as on behalf of 
his client he ingeniously attempts— nay» as h<j himself afterwards 
boasts to the jury, succeeds in making that disconcerted young 
gentleman in the witness chair commit perjury, 

Mt, Allewinde h a most erudite lawyer. He has been for many 
years employed by the crow^n in its prosecutions, and with gra 
success, II e knows well the art of luring on an approver, or crol 
witness, to give the information he wants without asking absolnli 
leading questions; he knows well how to bully a witness broug 
up on the defence out of his senses, and make him give evideO 
rather against than for the prisoner ; and it is not only w^ituea 
that he bullies, but his very brethren of thb gown. The barriste 
themselves who are opposed to him, at any rate, the juniors, tt 
(loomed to heav the wilhorinp; ^otce iiC \v\% c^BtW3.t\ci remarks* 

*'^o, really f I cauuot ^ivSet i\m; v?\\-u^^'e»^ ^^i\vv ^wy^«st ^Caa&k 
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qnestion. The learned gentleman must be aware that this is 
irregular; my lord, I must appeal to you. Stop, stop; that can 
never be evidence," and soon: — the unfortunate junior, who fondly 
thought that with the pet witness now in the chair, he would be 
Burely able to acquit his client, finds that he can hardly frame a 
question which his knowing foe will allow him to ask, and the great 
Mr. AUewinde convicts the prisoner not from the strength of his 
own case, but from his vastly superior legal acquirements. 

How masterly is he in all the points of his profession as evinced 
in a criminal court. With what "becks, and smiles, and wreathed 
nods," he passes by his brethren on the prosecuting side, and takes 
his seat of honour. How charmingly he nods to the judge when 
his lordship lays down the law on some point in conformity with 
the opinion expressed by himself. How rapidly he throws to the 
wind the frivolous excuses of some juror wishing to escape the 
foreseen long night's confinement. How great is he on all points 
of panels — admissible and inadmissible evidence — replying and 
not replying. How thoroughly he knows the minute practice of 
the place ; how he withers any attorney who may dare to speak a 
word on his own behalf, whilst asking questions of a witness on 
behalf of an otherwise undefended prisoner. How unceremoniously 
he takes the word out of the mouth of the, in his opinion, hardly 
competent junior barrister who is with him. How Demosthenic 
is his language when addressing the jury on the enormity of all 
agrarian offences; with what frightful, fearful eloquence does he 
depict the miseries of anarchy, which are to follow nonpayment 
of tithes, rents, and taxes ; and with what energy does he point out 
to a jury that their own hearths, homes, and very existence depend 
on their vindicating justice in the instance before them. 

Mr. AUewinde was never greater than in the case now before 
the court. A young farmer of the better class had been served 
with some disagreeably legal document on account of his non- 
payment of an arrear of rent; he had at the time about twenty 
acres of unripe oats on the ground for which the arrear was due; 
and he also held other ground for which he owed no arrear. On 
ascertaining that a distraint was to be put on the ground which 
owed the rent, he attended there with a crowd of countrymen, and 
would not allow the bailiff to put his foot upon the lands ; the next 
day the bailiff came again with police in numbers at his heels, and 
found the twenty acres which had yesterday been waving with 
green crops, utterly denuded. Every blade had been cut and carried 
in the night, and was then stacked on the ground ot\. ^^V^^ ^^ 
distraint could be levied. In twelve Iiowtb, aii^ \XiO^^ Ttva^'Ot^ V«^^ 
of d»rktt088, twenty acres had been reaped, \io\«i!Qi, <i»!t\ft^, q»2«;:os^^ 
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uncart oil, and stacked, and the bailiff and the policemen bad no* 
thin^ to seize but the long, green, uneven stubble. 

The whole country must have been there — the field mtist have 
been like a fair-green the whole night — each acre must have taken 
at least six men to reap — there muat have been thirty head of 
cattle, of one sort or other, dragging it home; and there mnat 
have been upwards of a hundred women and children binding and 
loailiug. There could at any rate be no want of evidence to prove 
the fact One wouKl think bo, with two or threo hundred people 
with their toolu, horses, and cars. But yet, when the landlord 
deteiTnined on prosecuting the tenant, there was not a person to 
be found who had seen the corn removed ; — not one. In fact 
eople who had not seeo, as the bailiff had, the corn covering 
field one day, and the same field bare the next, bega: 
think that the fact was not so ; and that the miraculous nigi 
work was a fable. It was certain that the bailifif had been dete 
from entering on the ground, but it was also certain that nothing^ 
but words had been used to deter him ; he had not been struck or 
even pushed; he had only been frightened; and it seemed some- 
what plain that his faint heart only had prevented him from com- 
pleting his seizure — either that or some pecuniary inducement 
^Things were going badly with the bailiff, particularly when in 
"linswer to Mr. 0*Laugher, he had been obliged to conless that ou 
Iho morning on which the seizure should have been made he bad 
taken — a tlirifle of sperrits ! a glass, perha)>3 — yes, maybe, two — 
yes he had taken two ; three, suggested Mr. O'Laugher with, 
merely raised eyebrow; he couldn*t say that he had not tnh 
three ; four ? again it] quired Mr. O'Laugher ; he didn't think he 
had taken four. Could he swear he had not taken four? He 
would not swear he hadn't. If e would not even swear ho had 
not taken five; — nor even eix, bo couBcientious a bailiff was he; 
but he was nearly sure he hadnt, and would swear positively li^ 
hail not swallowed seven. Whereupon Mr, OXaugher most ill- 
naturedly put down hie morning dram at three quarters of a pint^ 
and asked the unhappy baiUff whether that quantity was not suffi* '| 
cient to make him see a crop of oats in an empty field. Itwit-t 
■going badly with the landlord and bailiff, and well with the ener* 
^etic, night -working, fraudulent tenant; — and would have gone well 
with him, had he not determined to make assurance doubly sure. 

A young man had been dining out, and had returned home at 
twelve o'clock on the night of the supposed miraculous ren^ 
he had at that hour walked home along the lane which skirtt . - 
field, and had seen no men— heard no noise — nor perceiver 
acBi or any avgua oi v«tixW\ ^jfc^.'W^^ 
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very gate of the field through which the corn must have come out, 
had it come out at all. Such was the effect of this young gentle- 
man's evidence, when he was handed over to Mr. AUewinde by 
Mr. O'Laugher, with a courteous inquiry of his brother whether 
he wished to ask that gentleman any questions. Mr. AUewinde 
said that he would ask him a few questions, and the young gen- 
tleman began to tremble. 

" Mr. Green, I think your name is," began Mr. AUewinde. 

" Yes sir." 

And then it appeared that Mr. Green absolutely remembered 
the night of the 12th September ; had heard the rumour of the 
com having been removed, but had not observed it growing there 
when he went to dinner; had dined at the house of the prisoner's 
father, about a mUe beyond the field ; had certainly passed the very 
field; could positively swear he was perfectly sober; was cer- 
tainly not carried by drunk ; had not observed the field especially ; 
could not say he had looked at the field as he passed ; had heard of 
the bailiff's retreat that morning ; did not think to look at the 
ground where the mob had been ; did not observe the place ; will 
positively swear he heard nothing ; was not walking in his sleep ; 
could not swear whether the oats were standing at the time or not 
— whether the gate was open or shut — whether or no men were in 
the field ; only he saw none ; he believed it was moonlight. 

" Why man ! what did you see ?*' asked Mr. AUewinde. 

** Nothing particular." 

" Had you your eyes open ? " 

No answer. 

" Now by virtue of your oath were your eyes open ? " 

No answer. 

" Come, sir, I must, and wiU have an answer ; on your solemn 
oath were your eyes open when you walked by that field ?" 

At last, after various renewed questions, the witness says, " No." 

" Did you shut them by accident ? " 

After that question had been sufficiently often repeat^sd, the 
witness again said, " No ; he had been blinded ;" and in the same 
w^ay it was at last extracted from him that his ears had been 
stopped also, and that he had been led along the road by the field, 
that he might be able to swear that he had passed the place during 
the night without either seeing or Learing what was at the 
moment taking place there. 

Oh that miserable witness ! One could swear from the glassy 
look of his eyes that then also, during those awful c^^%^\Qrck5^,\ka 
could see nothing. The sweat roUed down \aft xc^&et^il^^ W.'^* 
That savage barrieter appeared to him «^b ?>i ^e^N^ ^^^'ciX. ^^^^"^^ 
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from the infernals, for Lis cxpresa behoof j bo tmmercifnlly didlia 
tear him, and lacerate him ; twenty times did he make liim declare 
his own shame in twenty different ways. Oh ! what a prize for a 
clever, sharp, ingenious, triumphant Counsellor Allewinde, that 
wicked false witness, with his shallow, detected device. He played 
with him hke a cat does with a mouse — now letting hiru go for a 
moment, with the vain hope that he was to escape — ^then agsin 
pouncing on him, and givinf:^ him a fresh tear ; till at last, when 
tiie young man was deshed to leave the chair, one was almost in- 
clined to detest the ingenuity of the feroeioua lawyer more than tLo 
iniquity of the false witness. 

This case was now over ; the hailiff again held up his head ; the 
landlord gained his cause ; the farmer was sent to prison, and the 
blind and denf witness sneaked out of town in shame and disgractt 
Thia came of not letting well alone. 

The Wednesday was now advanced, and it was settled that 
there would not be time for the great murder case, as poor Thmly'd 
aft'tiir was Ciilled. Besides, Mr, Allewinde was also to conduct that, 
and he wanted some rest after his exertiona; and as he walked out 
with triumph, some minor cases were brought forward for dispostil, 
and Mn O'Laugher rushed into the other court to def€?id Terence 
O'Flanagan before Mr. Justice Kilpatrick, against the assaiilte 
made upon his pocket by that willow-wearing spinster, Letitia 
Murphy, 

In rushed also all the loungerg from the other court. In such 
a place as Carrick-on -Shannon, a breach of promise of marriage 
case is not an every day treat, and, consequently, men are deter- 
mined to make the most of it. Counsellor O'Laugher runs his 
hands through his dark grey liair, opens wide his light blue eye, 
pulls out the needful pnpers from that bottomless bag, and though 
but the other moment so signally defeated in the other court, with 
sure trust in his own resources prepares for victory. 

The case is soon stated. Mr, Terence O'Flanagan, "with iiv« 
hundred a-year, profit rents^ out of the town and neigbourhood of 
Mannhamilton, has, to the p>alpahle evidence of the wdiolo and nt'Xt 
baronies, been making up, as the phrase goes, to Letty Murphy, 
for the last six months. This lias been no case of Bardell v. Pick- 
wick, but a real dow^nright matter of love-making on the one side, 
and love made on the other. Letters, too have been wTittf^n hmI 
are now to he read in court, to the great eti ification of the un t 
jury, and amusement of the whole assemblage; and the d^. ._ii .. 
culprit has gone so far as to inform the father, Murphy, that be 
l2ad a thousand pounds saved to ae\,\\Q,M \i^.,\Jaft,^al\iei\ has another 
to uthl to it. All these t\iH2s ^ItAVI^^Viv y^w^ W^i^'t^ ^ 
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behalf of the injured Letty, in his opening speech, and then pro- 
ceeds to hring evidence to prove them. 

In the first place the father gives his evidence, and is cross- 
examined with great effect by Mr. O'Laugher ; then the letters 
are read, and are agreed by all to be very affectionate, proper, 
agreeable love-letters ; there is no cross -questioning them, for 
though answered, they will not answer; and our friend, who 
escaped but just now melancholy from the porter drinkers in his 
bed -room, is brought forward to prove the love-makings of the 
delinquent. 

All Mr. O'Malley's questions he answers with great readiness 
and fluency, for it was for the purpose of answering them that he 
came forward. He states without hesitation that love-making to 
a considerable extent has been going on ; that to his knowledge, 
and in his presence, most particular attentions have been paid by 
Mr. Terence to Miss Letty ; that they have sat together, talked 
together, walked together, and whispered together to such an 
extent, that in his, the witness's, mind, they had for some time 
past been considered to be a regularly engaged couple ; and that, 
moreover, he had himself seen Mr. Terence O^Flanagan squeezing 
the hand of Miss Letty. Having declared so much on behalf 
of the lady, he also was handed over to Mr. O'Laugher to be 
made to say what he could on behalf of the gentleman. 

In answer to different questions, he stated that he himself was 
a middle-aged gentleman, about forty — a bachelor moving in 
good society — sufficiently so to be acquainted with its usages; 
that he was in the habit of finding himself in company with ladies 
— married ladies and single; he confessed, after some interlocutions, 
that he did prefer the company of the latter, and that he preferred 
the good-looking to the plain — the young to the old; he would 
not state whether he had made up his own mind on the subject of 
matrimony, and had a very strong objection to inform the jury 
whether he was engaged. Was his objection insurmountable? 
Yes, it was ; whereupon it was decided by the court that the 
witness need not answer the question, as he could not be called 
on to criminate himself. He had, probably, however, been in love? 
suggested Mr. O'Laugher; but he wouldn't say that he had. A 
little smitten, perhaps? Perhaps he had. Was, perhapa, of a 
Busceptible heart? No answer. And accustomed to Cupid's 
gentler wounds ? No answer. Hadn't he usually in his heart a 
prepossession for some young lady ? Mr. O'Laugher must insist 
on having an answer to this question ; as it was absobAt^Vj T^&^^'fe- 
sary the jury should know the nature oi a. m\lIi^^^%^.^TK^^'t«a\s«i^.^ 
whose evidence was chiefly one of opmiou, Wi^ jioXi ol \^^\s»%^^*^ 
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conld they otherwise know what weight to give to his testimrinyt 
Hadn't he usually a prepossesftioii in his heart for soiue young kdy ? 
Til ere was a great deal of hesitation about thifi question, but at 
last he was got to inlbrm the jury on hie oath that he usually — in 
fact always — did entertaim such a preposBefision. "VVas lie not fond 
of conversing with the lady who for the time might be the ohject 
of this feeling? lie supposed be waa» Of waLldng with her? 
No, not particularly of walking with Ler, Did he never walk with 
Lis loved one ? He didn't think he ever did, except by accident. 
Weren't such happy accidents of frequent occurrence ? They 
might be. Weren't they gratifying accidents when they did occur? 
Why» yes ; he supposed they were. Then he was fond of waikinj? 
with his loved one? Why, taking it in that way, he sui ' 
he was. Mr. OXaugher supposed so too. Did he never v, 
to this loved object? No, never. What, never? Never. Wink 
cotdd he swear that he had never whispered to the present objd 
of his adoration ? He had no object of adoratk>n, Well» thd 
object of love ? He had no object of love ; that is, he would 
say whether he had or not. He thought it very hard that he 
should be asked all these questions. Well, then, object of pre- 
possession. Could he swear that he had never whispered with the 
present object of hia prepusaesaion ? Never — excejit in church; 
that was to say, he couldn't tell. Never except in church — never 
walk with her except by accident! Mr. 0*Laugher surmised that 
the witness was a very cautious fellow— quite an old bird — not to 
be caught with chaff. Did he never sit by her ? Sit by whq ' 
By the object of his prepossession? He supposed he might,] 
dinner, or at a party, or a concert or a ball 

'* Whfttl sit by the object you love best at a concert, and: 
whisjjer to her between the tunea — and you a Connaiight man 
said Mr. O'Laugher, "Come, mend your reputatiun a litt|j 
wasn't that a slip you made, when you said now you*d ncv 
whispered to her at a concert ?" Perhaps he had at a concert* 
" Well, now, I thought so. I thought by your complexion you 
wouldn't sit by a pretty girl, and take no notice of her. Did yoa 
never squeeze a girl's hand while you were whispering to her?" 
He couldn*t remember, " Now, on your oath did you never equeexo 
a girl's hand ? " He might have done so. " Did you never pat 
your arm round a girl's waist?" At last the witness owned bo 
might have done even that, ** And now, one question, and Tf^ 
done. Did you never kiss a girl ? " No answer. *'Cozno, that's \ 
laat. After all you've owned you needn't haggle at that; out 
It, man, h must come at last. Did you never Idss a girl?" 
fQr the BAke of morally, ^^ \a!Cu^a^Nia& tiiw\feu^\ia^ < 
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own that he had perpetrated the enprmity. " And,'* asked Mr. 
O' Laugher with a look of great surprise, "were you never proceeded 
against for damages? Was an action for breach of promise of 
marriage never brought against you ? " 

No, never ; the witness had never been in such a predicament. 

" What, never ? You who have declared, I won't say unblush- 
ingly, for heaven knows you have blushed enough about it, but 
openly and on your oath, that you have always some different 
object of affection, with whom you walk, sit, talk, and whisper ; 
whose hand you squeeze, round whose waist you put your arm 
(a crime, by the by, never imputed to my client), whom you even 
confess that you kiss; and yet you sit here secure, unassailed, 
unsolicited for damages, unengaged, as you lead us to suppose. 
What are the fathers and brothers of Connaught doing to let such 
a hydra-headed monster as thou near their doors — such a wolf 
into their sheep-pens ? Go down, thou false .Lothario. Go down, 
thou amorous Turk, and remember that a day of retribution may 
yet come for yourself.** 

The unfortunate witness hurried out of court — ^ran through the 
pelting rain to the inn — crammed his brushes and pantaloons into 
the carpet-bag in spite of damp, farmers, and burly porter drinkers 
— paid a guinea for the bed in which he had never slept, and 
hiring a post-car, hurried from the scene of his disgrace, regard- 
less of the torrents which were falling. 

On the Wednesday morning, for it had been forgotten till then, 
a summons was served on Hyacinth Keegan to attend as a witness 
at Thady*s trial, on the prisoner's behalf; and as he was living in 
the town the service was quite in sufficient time, and there was no 
possible means by which he could avoid the disagreeable duty 
which was thus imposed upon him. He was much annoyed, how- 
ever, for he felt that there were no questions, which he could be 
asked on the subject, which it would not annoy him to answer. 
He had been out but little since the day on which he had been so 
savagely treated at Drumleesh — indeed he had not been able to 
go out till quite lately ; and he now most thoroughly wished that 
he was bad enough to obtain a medical certificate, which would 
prevent the necessity of his attending in court. That, how^ver, 
was impossible, and he, therefore, sat himself to consider what 
answers he would give to the questions they would be most likely to 
ask him. Regard for his oath he had none ; but there were spme 
most disagreeable questions which, if asked him, he would be 
obliged to answer with the truth, for on those subjects he would 
be unable to lie without detection. His i-oti^ioxiLt «k^«lYCksX.^^^^a.^ 
was unabated* VnleaB young Macdetiaot \<?^t^ \iM\i^\ift ^^-^^^Xi!^ 
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ioable to avenge the mutilated stump which crippled all his exer* 
tioofi, and now rendered his existence miBerable. 

He flattered himself, however, that Brady's evidence would 
render that event certain j and whartever annoying questiona might 
he put to himself ou the defence, he was determined that Bradj 
should swear to enough on the direct examination to ensure hia 
purpose. 

On the Wednesday evening it was decided that Thady's cast 
waj3 to come on first in the criminal court on Thursday morning, 
and on the ea'me Wednesday evening Keegan aent for Brady into 
liiB office. 

Pat was now regularly inatalled as the attorney*3 managing man 
on the property, and there was thereforo nothing very remarkable 
in his sending for him, although he was going to be a witness oo 
the morrow. 

^* Did you hear, Brady," said the master, "that they've sum- 
moned me for the trial to-morrow?'' 

'* Iss, y er honour ; they war telling me so up at the court ; there't 
Dolan ia summoned too,'* 

'*Wlio's Dolan?" 

" He*8 one of the boys, Mr. Keegan, as war in it that night at 
Mrs. Mehan's/^ 

" Well, and what can he say ? he can't say Macderraot waj^n*! 
there. He can't do any harm, Pat ; for if he was to swear that h« 
Wasn't there, there*8 enough to prove that he was.'' 

" No, yer honour, it isn't that hell be saying, but he*U be say- 
ing Captain Uasher s name wasn't mentioned, or may be that the 
boys were merely talcing tlieir drink, innocent like ; that's what 
I be afeared — and that's what Corney 11 say ; you '11 see av be 
don't; he's the biggest liar in Dnimleeah," 

'^ Oh, they'd eoon knock all that out of him ; besides, iea*! he oai 
of these potheen hoys ? " 

'' Faix he is so, Mr. Keegan " 

"Then theylL not believe him— theyll believe you a deal 
gooner than hini that way; but you muBt be plain about thit, 
Brady, that they wore talking about Ussher that night — d'ye 
hoar? Be d — d hiU iF you let them shake you about that you're 
lost. D'ye hear ? Why don't you answer me, eh ?'■ 

" Oh I shure, yuur honour, I'll be plain enough ; certain sure 
the Captain's name war mentioned." 

** Mentioned ! yes, and how was it mentioned ? Didn^t you tell 
toe that Keynolds and young Macdermot were talking broadly 
ihout murdheriug him ? Didn't they agree to loll him— to chobe 
in a hog hole — or Uov? lals \jta.m^ fM'V* 
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•* It war your honour they war to put in a bog hole." 

** D — n them ! I'll have 'em before I've done. But don't you 
^now that Macdermot, Reynolds, and the other fellow agreed to 
put an end to Ussher ? Why you told me so twenty times." 

** I b'lieve they did ; but faix, I ain't shure I heard it all rightly 
myself, yer honour ; I warn't exactly one of the party." 

*' That won't do, Brady ; you told me distinctly that Reynolds 
aud Macdermot swore together to kill the man; and you must 
swear to that in court. Why the barrister has been told that you 
cau prove it." 

" But, Mr. Keegan, do you wish me now to go and hang my- 
self ? You would not wish a poor boy to say anything as'd ruin 
hisself?" 

".Be d — d, but some one has been tampering with you. You 
know you'll be in no danger, as well as I do ; and by heavens if 
you flinch now it'll be worse for you. Mind, I want you to say 
nothing but the truth. But you know Ussher's death was settled 
among them ; and you must say it out plainly-^d'ye hear ? And 
I tell you what, Brady, if you give your evidence like a man you'll 
never be the worse of those evenings you spent at Mohill at Mrs. 
Mulready's, you know. But if 3'ou hesitate or falter, as sure as 
you stand there, they'll come against you ; and then I'll not be 
the man to help you out of the scrape." 

" But, Mr. Keegan, yer honour, they do be saying that iv I 
brings out all that, it'll hang the young masther out and out, and 
then I'll have his blood upon my conscience." 

" Have the divil on your conscience. Isn't he a murderer out 
and out ? and, if so, shouldn't you tell the truth about it ? Why, 
you fool, it's only the truth. What are you afraid of? after tell- 
ing me so often that you would go through with it without caring 
a flash for any one 1" 

** But you see there's so much more of a ruction about it now 
through the counthry than there war. Counsellor Webb and all 
thim has made Mr. Thady's name so great, that there'd be no pace 
for a boy at all av he war to say a word agin him." 

** Then it's a coward you are afther all, Brady?" 

" No, yer honour, I'm no coward ; but it's a bad thing living in 
a counthry, where all the boys is sworn to stretch you." 

" Nonsense, Pat ; did they ever stretch me ? and haven't I 
done as bad and worse to them twenty times. They're trying to 
frighten you out of your duty, and you're going to let them. 
Any way, I see you are not the man for me. I thought ^<y^ \^^^ 
toore pluck in you/' 
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** Why thin, Mr. Keegan, Tve pluck enough ; but faix, I don't 
like banging the young man thin — and now it's out." 

'*Very well — then youll be transported for perjury, that's aH; 
all the things you ve to swear to iiavc been sent written out to the 
Counsellor; ftnd when you contradict in court what you havo 
already declared to he the truth theyll prosecute you for perjury, 
and a deal of good you'll do young Macdermot afther all!*' 

After ft few more argamentB of a similar nature, Brady WM 
again reduced to his allegiance, and at last was di&misBed, haying 
promised to swear stiftly both that Ussher*s death had been agreei* 
on at the meeting at Mrs, Mehan*6, and also that in private r~ 
versfttion with him (Pat Brady) IMaedermot had frequently 
pressed hia determination of being revenged on Uasher fori 
injury ho was doing to his sister. And llyaeinth Keegan bef 
himself to the company of the fair partner of his prosperity - 
miafortuncB^ comforting himself with the idea that he was aui 
Buccess in his attempts to secure Thady'a conviction, and flatta 
himself that Mr. O'Malley could at the worst only ask him 
few teasing questions about the property. 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



THADYS TRIAL IS COMMENCED, 

On the same evening^ namely that immediately before the triftl» 
Father Juhn visited Thady in prison, and it was the last timelbtt 
they were to meet before the fate of the latter was decided* The 
priest had constantly visited the young man in hm continemoTit, 
and had done all in his power to support and cheer his sjii 
under the horrible circumstances in which he was placed, and 
without Bucccsg. Thady had borne his incarceration and dii 
with the greatest courage. When remaining at Aughaci^ 
among the lawless associates with whom he had so foohshly Ic 
for safety, he bad completely lost his fortitude and pow« 
endurance ; he was aware that he was doing what w'aa in 
sense culpable, and he then could not but look on liimself { 
murderer flying from justice ; but now ho had learned to see ' 
was reidly criminal in what he had done, and what was vc 
and though the last live months had been spent in prisoD^ J 
though he ielt by no means sanguine of his acquittal, he 
Jievertheless, never legvetted that he had givea hinifiaU up. 
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Father John had again to-day seen Mr. O'Malley, who now 
that he had the affair thoroughly at his fingers' ends, seemed to be 
almost sanguine of success, and consequently the good priest him- 
self was correspondingly elated. , 

" I trust in God, Thady," said he, " I confidently trust you will 
be with me at the Cottage to-morrow night, or at any rate the 
next. The Cottage shall be your home for some time, my boy, if 
they allow you any home in the country. I don't want to give 
you false hopes, but I don't think any jury can convict you. I'm 
sure Mr. O'Malley thinks so too." 

" I don't think so. Father John ; it may be so, but I don't think 
60 ; it's a comfort to me to know I never meant his death, although 
he was doing what might have tempted me to shoot him, av I'd 
had a pistol in my hand ; for as I sit here he was dragging her 
down the avenue by the waist. Bat I never thought to kill him, 
and though I think they will hang me, I feel that I haven't the 
weight of murdher on my hands." 

" You haven't, Thady ; indeed you may say you haven't. I 
that should teach you to repent your sins, not to hide them from 
your own heart, tell you that you haven't. But should they con- 
demn you, there are those that will have. But God forbid — may 
God in his great mercy forbid it." 

" But, Father John, what'U Feemy do? what will the owld man 
do when I am — ^when I'm gone? Keegan '11 have all now. She'll be 
turned out to beg across the world ; and what'U ever become of her?" 

" Your father'U be cared for, Thady. Though no one else should 
see to him, I will, for your sake. He's very infirm ; you'll be 
astonished when you see him ; but while he lives and while I have 
a bit of bread to share with him, or a roof to shelter him, for your 
Bake, he shall never want it." 

Thady pressed the priest's hand between his own. 

"What a thing it is to have a friend like you! but Feemy — 
who'll provide for Feemy ? she'll be the only one left of the name 
when I'm gone ; there'll be nothing left but her ; house and family 
'11 be gone then, and except for poor Feemy, there'd be an end of 
the whole concern." 

** Don't go on that way," said Father John, with tears in his eyes. 
** You'll be able to see after, and live with your own sister yet ; and 
who knows but you may yet beat Keegan out of Ballycloran?" 

" Oh, no, Father John I av they don't hang me out and out — av 
they don't put an end to me altogether, I'll be transported, or sent 
back here to gaol. I'll never be at Ballycloran again. Bad as 
the place is, I loved it. I think it's aU th^ thxo\i\A!^ \\i^^^<^[^^V^ 
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And with the tinants, that made me love it so. God forgive m^ 
1 was hard enough to some of litem ! " 

Fatlier John remained with him till the evening was far ad» 
vancetl^ and then left him, promising to be in court on the morrow. 

** Let me see yoa there* Father John," said he. '* Stand near 
me whilst it*a going on ; it1l be a comfort to me to Lave one fnead 
near me among so many strangcrj?, and at such a time/' 

*' I will, my boy. I must leave tbe court when Feemy is to 
come, for I've promised to he with Mrs. McKeon when she brings 
her in ; but excepting that, Til ataud aa near you as they'll Irt 
me. 

The priest then left his friend, and Thady was once more aloDj 
in his cell, about to pass the kat of many long, tedious nighi 
mspense. There he sat. on his iron bedstead in bis gloomy 
with his eyea fixed upon vacancy, thiiildng over the.differentei 
of his paat life, and trying to nerve hiiuself for the fate w^liich, 
too truly believed, was in store for him. Thady's didpuisf 
had not been prone to hope ; he hud never been too sangiiii 
never sanguine enough, From the years to which his earlw 
memory could fall back, he had been fighting an earnest, hard 
battle with the world^s cares, and though not thoroughly van- 
qiiisbed, be had always been worsted. He had never experienced 
what men called luck, and he tberefore never expected it. Few 
men in any rank of life had known bo Httle joy as he had done, or 
had BO little pleasure ; his only object in life had been to drive the 
wolf from hia father's door and to keep a roof over him and his 
eieter* 

Had patient industry and constant toil been able to have efiPe< 
this, he would have been, perhaps not happy, but yet not dia( 
tented; this, however, circumstancea had put out of his power, 
he I'elt that the same nncontrollable circumstances had now broi 
him into his present position. He knew little of the Grecii 
doctrine of necessity; but be had it in his heart that night, s\ 
he felt himself innocent-, and was at the same time assured tbj 
the kind efforts of Ids friends would not save him from, his fat< 
hangman^a rcpe and the county gallows. 

There he sat the greater part of that night alone on hia 
bedside, not knowing whether he was warm or cold — not percei^ 
whether it was light or dark ; and no one but God might know" 
thoughts that passed through his nn tutored brain, or the feel^ 
which kindled hia warm, though rugged heart. Did he com[ 
that though honest, induKtrious, and patient, ignominy and dl 
fhoidd be his probable doom? Had he bitter hatred in his 
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for those who had driven him to his fate ? Did he still love those 
who had evinced so little sympathy with him ? Sympathy ! Ah I 
how could he miss that which he had never felt, till Father John 
had blessed him with his kind words ! His love had not been that 
conscious love which requires kindness to nurture it, and love 
again to keep it warm. He was not aware himself how well he ^ 
loved his father and his sister. His lot had been thrown with 
them ; he had passed his life with them, and the feelings, which in 
a selfish man are given up to self, had with him been turned on 
those to whose care it had seemed that his life should be dedicated. 

I do not say that he looked forward to a probable death without 
a shudder, or to so speedy a termination of his career, without a 
wish that, unfortunate as it had been, it might be prolonged ; but 
it was the disgrace, and the circumstances of his fate, which made 
by far the greater portion of his misery. Could he be but once 
quiet in his grave, and have done with it all — ^be rid of the care, 
turmoil, and uneasiness, he would have been content. Could he 
have been again unborn — uncreated! He had once repined to 
Father John, that existence had been for him a necessary evil ; 
and though checked by the priest for the impiety of the thought, 
was it odd if he often thought, that he was one of those for whom 
it would have been better had they never been born ? 

About three or four in the morning, he fell asleep, and was 
awakened by Father John about eight ; he dressed himself in his 
best clothes — those in which he had been accustomed to go to mass 
—ate his breakfast, and about ten o'clock was led out of gaol, hand- 
cuffed, into the court-house. The gaol at Carrick-on- Shannon is 
not far from the court-house, and as they are both built on a neck 
of land running into the river, no portion of the town has to be 
traversed ; but yet there was a great crowd collected to see the 
poor fellow pass by. This was the first of the bitter moments to 
which he had so constantly looked forward for the last few months. 
At length, however, he was in the dock, and here the high wooden 
palings, twelve feet above the ground on which he had'to stand, 
would screen him from the view of all, save the miserable prisoners 
beside him and the policemen who had brought him in, — until he 
should be called on to take his place at the bar. 

After waiting there for about half an hour, sitting on the rude 
benches which surrounded the interior of the dock, with his eyes 
fixed on the red lappets of the gaoler's coat which hung over the 
palings as he sat upcn the bar, he hgard the noise of steps in the 
court suddenly increased, and the sound of voices hushed', iV^ft^ 
judge was taking his scat. Mr. Baron "BLarnVkoii, ai.Q«iO\sv^^\^^^>ss| 
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ft faflhionably dressed young: gentleman with a wliite wand, entcTed 
^%he court at a side-door, passed behind the jury-box, and Bat down 
en the Boat of judgment, under the dusty red canopy which for I 
many years had nodded over the wisdom of Ireland's sonndeet 
lawyers, 

Jlad that piece of red moreen been gifted with an ear to bear, 
*nd a tonicue to tell, what an indifferent account would it give of the 
i^racity of judges and of the conBciencesof lawyers ! How many 
offences had it heard etigmatiaed by his lordship as the most 
Ji^mous that had ever been brought before him in his judicinl 
capacity ! How many murderers, felons, and robbers, describe! 
poor harmless, innocent, foolish boys, brought into trouble ' 
love of frohc ! How many ^vitnesses, vainly endeavouring t 
the truth, forced by the ingenuity of lawyers into falsehood 
perjury I What awful denunciations and what light wit» almoi 
the eama breath ! Of what laughter hardly Biippressed by ju< 
©uthority would it tell— what agonizing Bobs altogether uni 
l^reseabie would it describe — how many a clever, Bmiliag, 
sufficient barrister would it, from long knowledge, have learnt to 
laugh to scorn — of bow many a sharp attorney would it declare 
the hidden ways I But yards of red moreen are fitting witneasei 
for judicial gravities and legal exercises. They hang profoundlv* 
gravely — nay, all but solemnly— over the exposition of the crimiua]. 
They lend authority to the wTath, and protection to the wit oi the 
wigged. They awe the criminal, repress the witnesses, inspire the 
juror, silence the spectator, absorb the dust, and tell no tales. 

And now thd judge having taken his place, the lesser men in 
oflSce being duly seated beneath him, and the contending barristers 
baving sufficiently dived into their blue bags, the prisoner is eitm- 
i»*>ned^ under various indictments, to take his trial for the murder 
of Mylefi Ussher; whereupon Thady ib called upon by the I'mlif 
and^ rising from his seat, takes his stand at the bar. In his i 
thore, he is just enabled to raiBC his arm to the railing of tht^ 
and to rest his hand upon it during the ten long, horrid, w 
hours which he is destined to pass in his present painful posii 
His face is pale, and — always thin and sad^ — now thinner an<i_ 
eadder than ever; his eyes wander round the court, and m th 
'ength ali'^ht on Father John, who is seated next to Mr, Mc 
on the attorneys' benches, a kind of gentle em He eoftcna hi« featl 
and ehows how great a relief ho feels the presence of a fri 
Ibe. In answer to the ckrk.of the crown, he declnrea hi ~ 
guilty, profeyaes himsell ready for liia trial, and the bu*in' 
d»y commences. 
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Tbe first thing that has to be done is to call over the long panel, 
and the names of all competent persons in the county, from whom 
the jury is to be selected. But even preparatory to this, the 
counsel for the defence commence their fight. Mr. O'Laugher, 
who, as the phrase goes, is with Mr. O'Malley, begins by declaring 
that the list from which the names are read is an illegal list — a 
foolish, useless, unauthoritative list — nothing but balderdash, moon- 
shine, and waste paper — all empty sounds, and consisting of a 
string of names as little to the purpose in the present case as a 
regimental roll-call. The sub -sheriff, who with infinite clerkly 
care, and much sub-shrieval experience, has made out the list, 
opens wide his disturbed ears, and begins to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortable. Mr. O'Laugher goes on to declare that the present list, 
instead of being one properly, legally, and expressly drawn out for 
March 183 — , is only a copy of the one in use during the summer 
assizes in the last year, and assures the judge with much indignant 
emphasis, that he cannot allow his client to submit to the injustice 
of receiving a verdict from a jury composed under such atrocious 
circumstances. 

The objection is listened to with as much gravity as though a 
statement had been made that the prisoner had been in Newfound- 
land at the time of Ussher's death, and Mr. AUe winders assistant 
begins to argue the case. The sub-sheriff and his two clerks are 
put into the chair, and have to swear one thing and another. 
Books are lugged into court — dirty papers overhauled — thick 
volumes quoted and consulted — precedents urged — objections 
answered — a great deal of self-confidence shown. At last, after a 
weary hour's talk, it seems somehow decided that the sub-sheriff 
was in the right of it — that the list is correct, and that the prisoner 
may be tried. But Mr. O'Laugher is not in the least chagrined 
at the victory of his adversary; one would say, from his coun- 
tenance, that his only object had been to delay the business for an 
hour, and that he triumphed in his success. 

The list is accordingly read over, and the householders of County 
Leitrim are summoned to appear and answer to their names under 
a penalty of two pounds. A lamentable deficiency, however, is 
apparent ; one only here and there answers to his name as it is 
called out in the sonorous and practised voice of the clerk of the croWn, 
A notice is then given that they will be again invoked under a 
penalty of ten pounds, which, in spite of the fear which pervades 
the minds of jurymen that this will be a lock-up affair, entailing 
a bedless night and a meagre supper, surreptitiously supplied 
through the windows of the court-house, Viaa Wi^ ^^«vt^^ ^'&^^\.^«q^ 
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CornelmB O'Reilly, Patrick Tiemey, Anthony Eeynolds, &c., Ac, 
reply to the call, and the court becomes sufficiently full of atrong, 
thick -Bet, conafortable men. 

This is only the long panel. Now the jury has to be formed. 
To twenty names the prisoner is entitled to object from caprice, 
and Mr. O'Langher is not the man to give np one of the twenty, 
Then he can object to as many more as he chooses, on showing 
cause, and you may be sure Mr. 0*Laugher has a great many causes 
to show» One man has lived near young Macdermot all his life, 
has been a friend of his, must have formed an opinion on the case, 
and ia therefore not fit ; another man has been his enemy, and is 
therefore not fit ; a third man used to drive with Captain Ussher 
twice a week ; a fourth lived in Mohill ; a fifth at Drumsna ; a 
sixth did not live in the county at all; a seventh had not a house 
of his own, and so on, ^liy, it appeared there was not a proper 
juror in the county ! On all these objections Mr* O'Laugher was 
beaten ; and as he was beaten on each, he indefatigably prepared 
for the next. 

Then the jurors themselves objected. They unbluahingly de- 
clared tliemselvea unfit; — asserted that they could not depend 
upon themselves to give a true verdict, and assured the judge that 
their minds would he improperly biassed by circuraBtanceB oa one 
side or the other. What atrocious characters I — what a elf -con- 
demned miscreants 1 Why does not the judge instantly, with that 
stern look he knows so well how to assume, turn them out of 
court, bid them make w^ay for honest men, and send them home, 
disi^'raced for ever, to their sorrowing families? Does he do bo? 
No indeed I he picks his teeth wdnle Mr. Allewlnde assures tbi« 
recusant or the other that he has no doubt but that he will make i 
most eligible juror; and at last, with considerable delay, a little 
trial takes place in each case, and two other jurymen have to_ 
decide on their oaths, whether Terence Murphy stands indiffer^ 
between our Lord and Sovereign the King and the prisoner at 1 
bar; and to enable them to decide, they have to hear all the 
evidence in the case. 

The twelve are at last sworn— the proper officer repeatingi 
each ease those awful words, "Juror, look upon the prison 
Prisoner, look upon the juror. You shall well and truly try. J 
true deliverance make, between our Lord and Sovereign the Kii 
and the prisoner at the bar — so help you God!" 

As this injunction in each case reached Thady's ear, he moveJ 
his eyes upon the man who was then being sworn, as if demanding 
//0fi2 liim that true deliverance to which he felt himself enlitML 
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And now the prisoner having pleaded, the indictments read, and 
the jury armed with pen, ink, and paper, Mr. Allewinde, full of 
legal dignity and intellectual warmth, rises to his subject. We 
will not follow him through the whole of the long narrative which 
he, with great practised perspicuity, and in the clearest language, 
laid before the jury, for we already know the facts which he had 
to detail. He first of all described the death of Ussher; then 
stated that he could prove that the prisoner had lulled him, and 
having informed the jury that doubtless the prisoner*s sister was 
in the act of eloping with the deceased when he met his death, 
launched out into a powerful description of the present dreadful 
state of the country. He told the jury that it was in his power 
to prove to them that the prisoner was one of an illegal society 
who had often threatened Ussher, and that he had but a day or 
two previous to the affray met a sworn portion of his own tenants 
for the purpose of planning the murder. He went on to tell the 
jury that they were not to allow themselves to be deceived by the 
idea that the murder could not have been premeditated, because 
there existed a presumption that the prisoner was not aware of 
Ussher's expected presence in the avenue ; for that the fact of the 
murder having been talked over deliberately, and then executed, 
afforded the strongest evidence that the prisoner was at the time 
lying in wait for the deceased ; and that, through the servants, or 
from other means, he had made himself cognisant of the projected 
elopement. He then, preparatory to examining the witnesses, 
concluded in the following words, — 

" Gentlemen of the jury, — You are prpbably all aware that the 
prisoner is from that rank in life to which the greatest number of 
yourselves belong ; and you cannot but see that the fact of his being 
BO, greatly increases the magnitude of his presumed crime. Far 
be it from me to urge you on this account to come to a conviction, 
should the evidence prove in any way deficient ; but I do implore 
you, if you value the peace of your country — the comfort of your 
hearths — the safety of your houses — and the protection of your 
property, not to allow yourselves to be led away by a feeling of 
false sympathy, or to be improperly a^ctuated by the idea that the 
deed was done in legitimate defence of the prisoner's sister, if the 
evidence do not prove that such was the case. I do implore you 
to divest yourselves of any such preconceived notions. Did the 
evidence merely go to show that Mr. Ussher was killed by the 
brother whilst eloping with the sister, it would doubtless be fair 
that the circumstance should be taken into your conaldAi:«lvwv% 
but when you shall have heard it piove^ VJdaI ^^ ^^^JQijl ^\ "^ea 
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trnfortnnate man was deliberately talked over, canvassed, uA 
decideil on by the very raon by whom it was executed, you will 
only fall into the shallow device by which the iiriaoner has endea- 
voured to deceive you, did you not clearly perceive tba-t he has 
merely used the fact of his siBter*B elopement as a favourable 
opportunity for the completion of his project. Gentlemen, I flhall 
now proceed to call the difl'erent witnesses, satiafied that whea 
you (jhall have heard their evidence, you will have no difficulty 
II coming to a verdict in the case " 

The firat witness caUed was Dr. Blake. He stated that he had 
-ntamined the body the day after Useher had met his death ; tb 
ae had no doubt death had been occasioned by two heavy bio 
•iD-o of which had fractured the skull immediately over the temple^ 
%nd which was of itself quite sufficient to cause instantaneous death; 
that he should presume these blows to have been inflicted with some 
keavy blunt instrument, and that he considered the stick then 
produced in court and shown to him was such as had probably 
been used on the occasion. 

This witness was not cross-examined. 

Biddy was next called, and took her seat in the chair with 
much trepidation J but her usual womanly volubility soon returned 
to her, and she gave her evidence fluently enough. She stated 
that her mistresB had confided to her her intention of eloping with 
Ussher on the morning of the evening on which he had beeu 
killed ; that in obedience to her mistrcHs^a commands^ she had 
walked down the road towards Mohill, and had mot Ussher in a 
gig, and had put a parcel Ibr her mifitrees into it ; that when she 
returned to the houae, she believed her master — that was tlia 
prisoner- — was in the house, in her mistress's sitting-room; thfit 
Bhortiy after her return she saw him come into the hall ; thi "^ 
be then told her to go in to hia sister, and that Captain Usalv 
iv^as dead. She did not know what became of him after thai 
and that she had not seen him from that moment till the preset 
one. 

Mr. O'Laugher then asked her, whether she had told any one of 
her mistress's intention of eloping with Ussher, and she replied thut 
ehe had not — that she had never opened her lips on the subject to 
any or^e before she heard the prisoner say that Captain Usaher wai 
dead, She also stated that it was her young master's habit to go 
out to the stables every night. 

She also was then allowed to go down, and Frederick Brown ww 
called. He proved that Ussher had revealed to liim hia plan uf 
running off with Feeiuy, and h^ stated, that not thinking " 
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abont it, he bad told three or four friends of the circumstancey and 
that he could not tell whether or not it might in that manner have 
got round to the ears of the prisoner. 

Mr. 0*Laugher in his cross-examination bothered this young 
gentleman considerably, but as neither the questions nor the 
answers are material to the story, it would be useless to repeat 
them. 

TI19 next witness was Pat Brady, and as the verdict to which 
the jury came, depended in a great degree on his evidence,, it will 
be given as nearly as possible in detail. 

Having given his name, he stated that at the time of Ussher's 
death he w^as in the employment of the prisoner; that he had been 
his confidential servant, and was intimate with all his habits ; that 
on the night when the deceased was killed, at some time, he 
supposed, about half-past nine o'clock, his master had entered the 
kitchen at Bally cloran, and had desired him, Brady, to follow him 
out into the avenue ; that his master, when in the avenue, had told 
him that he had killed Captain Ussher. 

By this time the counsel had ceased asking questions, and as 
the witness was telling his own story, we will leave it in his words. 

" I thought it war poking his fun at me, yer honours — for I 
knowed the Captain hadn't been at Bally cloran that night, and that 
the masther had been ating his dinner at home, so I didn't be taking 
much notice of what he war saying, till we war mostly half down 
the avenue, when Mr. Thady told me the body war there. Well, 
yer honours — what with the uight, and what wid the trees it was 
a'most too dark to see; but I felt the man's body with my foot, and 
then I know'd it war thrue enough what the masther was afther say- 
ing. I axed no questions thin, for I knew there'd been ill blood betwixt 
them, and when I comed to remember myself, I wasn't that much 
surprised. But Mr. Thady axed me what we'd be doing wid the 
body, and I can't exa^ctly take upon myself to say what I answered ; 
but, at last, he said as how we would take it down to Mrs. Mehan's 
as keeps the shebeen shop beyond Ballycloran. He then told me 
something abotit Miss Feemy and the Captain — as how he was 
carrying her off by force like, and that war why he'd stretched him. 
Well, yer honours, at tlio bottom of the avenue, at the gate like, — 
though for the matter of that, there ain'tno gate there, — we discovered 
the Brown Hall gig, and Mr. Fred's crop-tailed bay pony horse 
standing in the middle of the road — and the masther bid me tak« 
the body away to the police at Carrick, saying he would be off at 
oncet to the mountains in Aughacashel. Well, yer VvoYwvivct^^'i^'^A. 
did — I left the Ca])tain's body witb lYie -poW^^— \ \»0i5. 'viftfc sg^'Sg* "^^ 
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Brnwn Hall — M\d I l)roqi»ht hnme Misa Feemy'a bundle ms 
been left tliero in the gig, when the CaplaiQ came out into 
ftvpnne — and that's the lon^ and the short of what I knows ab< 
It, ycT honoura— at kste, all I knowa ahout the murder.' 

"The prisoner then owned to yon" continned Mr, Alle^ 
'*that it was he who killed Captain Ussher?** 

** Shnre he made no bones about it all — but told me straight otf 
lh^t he'd killed him in the avenue."' 
** Did he Bay why he had done so?" 

** Fftix I don't remember his saying thin why he'd doneit^ and 

I didn't think tn ask him. Pie wnsin a flnrry like, as war nathur 
and he jmd I carrying the dead man that/d been hearty only a f< 
minntetj afnrc ! But Bhure, yer honour knowa the thing had be 
talked over." 

** What tliiiicT had been talked over?" 
" Why, the Captain's death/* 

** Ynn mean to say by that, tliat arrangements had been made by 
certain pcraons to kill Captain Usaber?" 

** I don't know about arrangements j bnt there war boys through 
the coiuithvy detennined to have a fling at him," 

" Now I am going to ask you a question particularly affectia 
the prisoner, and one to whicih you must give me a direct answai 
Have you ever been in the prisoner's company, wdien he and otbe^ 
have expressed their determination to murder Captain Ussher?" 

** Fftix, I don't kuow about dethermination and murder, but X*V8 
beard him threatened:"' 

" Have you heard hira tbreateiied with murder?*' 
'* Tve heard the boys say that he would be undher the sod that 
day six months," 

'' Have you heard Captain Ussher threatened with death in i 
prisoner's presence ? " 

" I don't know that they ever said death or murder; they don 
epftke out that way ; av they war going to hole a chap, it's givid 
him his fjniatis or his gmcl they'd be talking about," j 

** Well, now, ou youVe oath, have you ever^ in the prisooe^ 
presence, heard sneh language used reBpecting Captain Ussher i 
made you think that he was to be killed?" 

"Didn't I tell ver honour 1 thought all along how he*d 
killed;' 

" Were you ever at Mrs. Mulready'a in Mohill?" 

*' I war/* 

"Did you ever hear Captain Ussher'a name mentioned thertllL 
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^* Now tell the jilry as nearly as you can what was said respecting 
him there/* 

" Why a lot of boys swore together over a noggin or two of 
Bperrits, to put him undher the sod — that's all; but shure, yer 
honour, Mr. Thady, that's him there," and he pointed to the dock, 
" was niver at Mother Mulready's." 

** Well, but when the boys swore to put the Captain under the 
sod was the prisoner's name mentioned ?" 

'* Oh, it war ofthen." 

" And what was said about him ? " 

'* Why, yer honour it was this way — and I'll tell you all I know 
about it off hand — and thin you'll not be throubling yer honour's 
self wid all these questions. The boys war mostly tenants to 
Mr. Thady here — and they did be saying that aV so — av Mr. Thady 
would jine them in putting down the peelers and the Captain — 
they'd undhertake Mr. Keegan *d never put a second foot on the 
lands of Ballycloran; and they war the more hot about this, as 
they knew Mr. Thady war agin the Captain about his sisther, for 
he thought thim two were too thick like ; and he used to be saying 
as how Ussher war playing his thricks with Miss Feemy. Well, 
along of this — and knowing as how the masther were agin Mr. 
Keegan too, they thought he'd jine in; and to bring him round, 
they swore niver to pay the rint afore he did. Well, yer honour, 
T was one night at the Widdy's, that's Mother Mulready's, for I'd 
gone there knowing as how the tenants 'd be in it, and I war 
noticing them to be up with the masther on Friday next about the 
Tint. Afther I'd been telHng 'em all to be up at Ballycloran, they 
got swearing that divil a foot they'd stir to the place, or divil a 
penny they'd pay any more, because Mr. Thady here war so thick 
with the Captain. This war jist afther the row up to Loch Sheen, 
when three boys war locked up about some squall — and this made 
the rest more bitter agin the Captain. Well, when they got swear- 
ing this way, I axed 'em, why not go to the masther like a man, 
and tell him what they thought. Wid that they agreed to come 
up to Mary's wedding— that's Mary McGovery, yer honour, as is 
my sisther, and who war to be married the Thursday; and so they 
parted, and a lot on 'em swore that blessed night that the Captain 
uhould be under the sod that day six months. Well, yer honour, 
the next morning Mr. Keegan called down to Ballycloran about 
law business, and somehow there war words atwixt him and Mr. 
Thady, and from that they got to blows, and I b'lieve somehow 
Mr. Keegan got the best of it, and Mr, Thady waa a Ivtxia \i»s\Ri^ 
and this made him bittherer nor ivei,^^ 
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** But that did not make him bitterer against Oaptatn Usahe: 
did it?" asked a juror, 

" Faix thin, I think it did, yer honour," answered Pat " U 
seemed to make him bitther altogether agin everybody; whenj 
war talking to him afth^sr wards about coming do^^vTi to the wedtlin 
he »eemed to be trating all the world ahke. But the Captain and 
Mr, Keegan especial. Well, when the supper war over, and the 
boys were begun dancing, Mr. Thadycome down and immediately 
corned into the inside room, where the men war sitting dhrinkiug, 
and I war wid them; thin one of the men, a tinent to Mr. Tbady, 
up and toukl the masther all as I've tonld yer hoDours, of what took 
place at the Widdy's in Mohill, and iiow av Mr. Thady w<mld jin6 
them to rid the counthry of the Captain, they*d stand to himi and 
wouldn't let Mr, Keegan on the lands of Bally cloran, right of 
wrong. Wid that there war a dale of tihilly-shallying^ — but at k&t 
the masther said as how he would jine the boys in ridding the 
counthry of the Captain, and ho thin agreed to come dowu to the 
Widdy's the next night, or that afther, to get the secret signs and 
the paas-worda, and to take the oaths they war to swear him to. 
Wid that he tuk an onth thin uiver to tell no thin' of what had 
passed that night. After that, I don*t remember rightly how it 
war, but he got up to look for Miss Feemy, and she war out 
wallring in the road wid the Captain. Well, Mr. Thady weal 
down the road afther thim — and there war a ruction in the road 
betifvixt thim two ; but as I warn't there I can't say exactly what 
was said one side or the other. By the time they come agin to 
Mrs. Mehan's door, Father John, that's Father Magrath, yOQ 
know, war there, and made the pace betwixt 'em; and that's all I 
can tell yer honours about it av I war to sit here till doomsday:' 

"You said just now,'* said Mr. Allow^ncle, *'that the pridoaer 
agreed to join the men assembled at Mrs. Mehan*B in ridding the 
country of Captain Usaherj now what was meant by ridding 1" 
country of him?*^ 

"Why iau't it ridding the counthry of him? yer honour kno^ 
wliat that means as well as ere a boy in the barony/' 

** Perhaps I do; but you must tell the jury what you 
by it." 

'' Is it I ? I didn^t mane nothin* at aQ : it warn't I aa add i 
or aa war ever a going to do it/' 

** What did you suppose was the meaning of those who did mi^ 
use of the phrase?'* 

** I 'spoaed the boys did mane to get rid of the Captain outi 
the counthry I jiat that, yet konQXit " 
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" But how did you suppose they were to get rid of him ?" 

" Oh, yer honour, I niver heard the particklars ; I niver knew 
nothin' of the plan. I wam*t one of them, you know/' 

" But the prisoner agreed to join them in any plan, or in some 
plan for ridding the country of Captain Ussher?" 

** He did, yer honour ; shure I said that before." 

" Now, you said some time ago, that when you first discovered 
that Captain Usshev had been killed by the prisoner, and that 
when you came to remember yourself, you weren't much surprised. 
Now, thank God ! it is, at any rate in this county, a very uncommon 
thing to find that one man has killed another. Can you tell ' the 
jury why you were not surprised at such an event ae that?" 

" Becase I knowed there war ill- blood bet\irijlk tk« two." 

** But men do not kill one another whenever they quarrel, do they ?" 

'* Faix, they do sometimes." 

" Did you ever, of your own knowledge, know a man before who 
killed another?" 

" Oh dear ! yes ; shure I did." 

" Well, tell us an instance." 

" Why there war ould Paddy Eafferty, who war in the Oavan 
Militia in the Rabellion — av he didn't kill scores of the French at 
Ballinamuck, he's the biggest liar I ever heard; but he's dead 
now, yer honour." 

" Supposing that the death of Captain Ussher had happened a 
fortnight before — that the prisoner had killed him a fortnight before 
the day on which he did kill him, would you not have been 
surprised then ?" 

** Why I don't know that a fortnight makes much difference." 

" Answer my question. In such a case as that, would you not 
have felt more surprise than you did when the affair did occur?" 

** Why, yer honour, I can't answer that — becase, you see, it 
didn't happen then, and I couldn't exactly be saying what my 
leelings might be." 

" At any rate, you were not surprised ? " 

** Oh yes, I war surprised ; in course it war a surprise to me 
when I kicked the dead body ; but when I come to think over all 
about the Captain, I warn't that much surprised." 

** After what had taken place at Mrs. Mehan's, you did not 
expect Captain Ussher would be very long lived?" 

** Faix, he lived longer than I expected — seeing the way he war 
^oing on through the counthry." 

" Do you remember telling me some time ago, speaking of Captaia 
Ufisher's death, that the thing had been ta\kai qn«^Y^ 
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" I b'lieve I aaid as mucb." 

** What did you mean by that?" 

" WTiy just that the job bad been t4dked about** 

*' What job?" 

*' Why this joh/' 

•* What job ? Tell the jury what job." 

'* Faix, they all know well enough by this time," and tbo witiM 
looked up to the jury, " — or else they oughtn't to be ther«p 
any way/' 

** Tell them what job you mean — never mind wbat they know,** 

•**Deed thin, you're bothering me bo entirely with yer jobs, I 
don't rightly know myself which I'm maning," 

" Think a little then, for you must tell them ; you said the job 
had been talked over ; what w^aa it that had been talked over?*' 

The witness gave a stolid look at the counBel, but answered 
nothing. 

" Come," continued IMr. Allewinde, " what was the job that hid 
been talked over?" 

" Ead manners to the !ikes of me ; but I war niver cute, and 
now Tm bothered intirely." 

**you mean to tell the jiury then that you don't know what you 
meant when you said tlie thing had been talked over, do you?" 

*'Why, 1 8* pose it was this thing about Captain Ussber. Weren't 
we talking of that then ? '* 

** That's for you to say. Was it Captain Ussher's death that 
had been t&lked over?" 

*" WitneeB, don't answer that question," said Mr. O'Malley. '*Vm 
sure my learned friend will not press it; it*a very seldom he 
makes fluch a slip as that/' 

Mr 

question, 

**Why the witness had jnst said that he supposed it was thii 
thing abont Captain Ussher/* said Mr, Allewinde* 

'^ I'll gay no more about it" continued Mr. O'Malley, "feeling 
perfectly certain that you will not press the question " 

*'W'ell," said Mr, Allewinde to the witness, "tell the jury at 
once what was the thing that had been talked over." 

*' Why, yer honour knows well enough. Shure weren*t yoil 
Baying it yourself, only the gentleman here wouldn't let yottt** 

** Well, now do you say it."^ 

« Say what?" 

•*Say what was the thing that had been talked over.' 

'*Ti^ed over when, yet honout? " 



Allewinde had asked a leading, and therefore tJL unallowable 
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** You told the jury some time since that the prisoner owned to 
you in the avenue that he had killed Captain Ussher, did you not?" 

" Faix, I did — and it was thrue for me — ^he made no bones about 
It at all/' 

"And you then added that the thing had been talked over; 
what thing was it that had been talked over?" 

" Ah, that's what you're wanting, is it ? 'Deed thin I'm axing 
yer pardon for keeping yer honours all this time in suspinse. Faix 
thin, Captain Ussher war the thing what war talked over ; and divil 
a lie in it, for he war talked over ofthen enough." 

" Captain Ussher had been talked over in such a manner as to 
prevent your feeling much surprise, when you found that the 
prisoner had killed him, isn't that it?" 

" Jist so — faix, I'd have no difficulty in discoursing wid yer 
honour, av the other gentleman wouldn't put in his say." 

" You'll find by and by he'll have a great deal more to say." 

" In course ; and no objection on arth on my part so long as it's 
one at a time." 

" Now I think I have only two more questions to ask you, if 
you will give me direct answers to them." 

" Twenty, av you plaze, yer honour." 

"You have said that the tenants of the prisoner had sworn 
together to put Captain Ussher under the sod, and also that the 
prisoner had agreed to join the tenants in ridding the country of 
him ; was the former phrase, that of putting the Captain under the 
sod, used in the prisoner's presence on the evening of the wedding?" 

*' There war a lot of thim phrases used — ridding the counthry — 
sodding him — and all thim sort of disagreeable sayings; but I 
can't swear to any one exactly at Mrs. Mehan's — thim's the sort of 
words." 

" Very well. Now I think you told us that when the prisoner 
desired you to take the dead body to the police at Carrick, he 
told you he was going to some place : where did he say he was 
going to?" 

" To Aughacashel." 

" Where's Aughacashel ? " 

" It's a mountain behind Drumshambo." 

" And did he tell you why he was going to Aughacashel ?" 

" That he mightn't be tuk, I s'pose." 

** I don't want your supposition. Did the prisoner tell you why 
he was going to Aughacashel?" 

" There war some of the tinants there, I b'lieve, and he thought 
he'd be safe may be." 

T 
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" IHd the pmoner tell you that h«i was going to A«g1 

because he thought he'd be enfo ther ?" 

** I'll tell you how It war thin. We were jiat tftlking ^ 
about what he*d betther be doinijj, which was nathural, and 17 
the dead body thorti, he*d been jist aftbef killing. ^\*id thi 
he, 'Tat,' taya he, *where'B tbe stdls mostly at w^orl 
'Faith/ says I, *1 don't exactly be knowing;' for, yer h 
niver turned a penny that way myself — * but,' says I, * sich q 
tell you/ and I mintioned one of the tinants; 'and whereJi 
said the nmsther ; *why I heard tell' says I, *that he's in 
canhel, but av you'll go down to Drundeesh, you'll find 
wid that he went down the road to Drttcaloeah, and I druv 
off to Garrick." 

** ThaCll do," said Mr. AHewiude. *' Tve done with thk 
my lord/* 
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Mb. 0*Malley then rose^ btit before he began to oroii-i 
the witness, he addressed the judge. 

" There's a witness in court, my lord, whom I shall 
examine by and by on the defence, and I must request 
may be directed to absent himself duriq,£^ my examinatioa 
witness now in the chair. It is material that he shaiild n 
the answers which this wntness may give, I mean Mr. H 
Keegan, my lord, who is sitting beneath me/' 

Keegan was sitting on the bench immediately under tha 
barrister, among tlie attorneys employed in court. When h 
Mr. O'MaUey's request to the judge, he rose up on his one 
the judge having ordered him to leave the court, he hobt 
with the assistance ol' his crutch. 

" Your name is Pat Brady, I think/* commenced Mr. 0' 

Fat did not reply. 

"Why don't you answer my question, air?" eaid the C0> 
angrily. 

" Why I towld what my name w^ar afore. Thim gmtl 
there knows it well enough, and yourself knows it ; why 
Baying it agln?^* 

" Well, my friend, I tell you to begin with> I shall 
tnany quoetions you'll £nd considerably more difficult CO 
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than that, and you'd hotter make up your mind to answer them ; 
for I mean to get an answer to the questions I shall ask, and you'll 
git in tbat chair till you do answer them, unless you're moved from 
it into gaol." 

" Fire away, sir ; I'm very well where I am, and Fm thinking 
I can howld out agin the hunger longer nor yer honer," 

^ Your name is Pat Bady ?" 

*' It is." 

** Whose servant are you ?" 

"Whose servant?" 

"Don't you understand what I say? whose servant are you?" 

•* Faix thin, I don't call myself a servant at all." 

"Who's your master then?" 

" Mr. IMacdermot here was my masther afore this affair." 

** I didn't ask who was your master ; who is your master now ?" 

" Why, Mr. Keegan." 

" Mr. Hyacinth Keegan, that's just gone out of court; he's your 
master, eh?" 

"He is." 

*' And a very good master — isn't he ?" 

" Betther, maybe, than yer honour'd he, and yet perhaps none 
of the best." 

" Answer my questions, sir; isn't he a good master?" 

" Faix, he is bo." 

" How long have vou been in his employment?" 

"HowloDgl" 

"Yes, how long?" 

" Why, I can't jist say how long" 

"Have you been a year?" 

<'No." 

"Six months?" 

"No." 

"Will you swear that yoti never wete in Mr. Keegan's pay 
before six months ago ?" 

"IwiU." 

" You never received any money from Mr. Keegan before sii 
months ago?" 

*' I did not say that." 

"Why, if you received his money weren't you in his pay?" 

"No; maybe he gave me a Christmas-box or so; he's very 
good to a poor boy like me in that way, is Mr. Keegan." 

"In whose employment were you six months ago?" 

^ In Mr. Macdermot's ; yourself knovra l\ifiA. "vr^^ ^\in»w.^^ 
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*' And Mr, Macdermot and Mr. Keegan were great frienda 
that time; weren't tliey?*' 

*' Fftix they were not ; I never seed much frindship betwixt *fml 

** Did you ever see any enmity between them — any quarrellinj 
— or what you very properly call bad blood?" 

"Indeed I did then." 

** I b'lieve ^Ir, i\Iacdermot — that's the pneoner — had great trni 
in you ; hndn't he?" 

" 1 believe he had," 

" You knew all the affairs about the estate ?'* 

'*I Vlieve I did." 

*^ He told you all his troubles— all his money difficulties, didn' 
he?" 

** One way or other, I b'lieve I knew the most on 'em/* 

" Particularly as to the money due on his father's pTopertVi 
which Keegan had to receive ; he used to talk to you confideutiallj 
about those things?'* 

"Well, and av he did?" 

"But he did bo; didn't he?" 

*' FmXf but I don't know what you're afther ; I b'lieve he iowfc 
me all about everything.'* 

"I believe he did indeed j and BOW PU tell you what I'm aftel 
Mr. Macdermot, unfortunately believing you to be an honest mau^ 
told you all hia plans and secrets, which you, in consideration d 
certain pay, which you call Christmas-boxes, sold to the man wboi 
you knew to be your master^a enemy; isn't that the fact now?" 

"No, ita*nt." 

" Ah, but I say it is the fact ; and now do you suppose any jury 
will lielicve a word you've saiii, after having shown yourself giiilq 
of such treachery as that. Do you expect the jury to belicvi 
you?" 

" 'Deed I do— every word ; Lord bless you, they knows me.'* 

"Now, then, tell me. Can you recall any conversation belweei 
yourself and Mr. Keegan eipce the death of Captain Uasberi 
relative to this trial ? '* 

*' More than one, perhaps ?" 

"Oh, lor yes ; twenty maybe/' 

"Will you tell UB auv particulars you may remember of dn 
last?** 

A long conversation then ensued, but Mr. 0*Malley could 
elicit that Brady had, of his o\m accord, informed hia master 
sill he knew on the subject, and that he had done so because h 
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thought it right. He admitted, however, that Mr. Keegan had 
expressed a desire that the prisoner might he hung. A great 
many questions were then asked as to the present holding of 
Bally cloran, to which Brady answered, stating with tolerable 
accuracy the manner in which Larry at present lived on the 
property, and the hold which Keegan had upon it. He, moreover, 
stated that the house was in a very bad state of repair, and that 
most of the tenants who were left on the property were unable to 
pay their rent. He then, after much hesitation, owned that he 
had overheard what had taken place between Keegan and Thady 
in the avenue, on the day when the attorney had called at Bally- 
cloran — that he had heard the name which Keegan had applied to 
Feemy, and that he had seen the manner in which Thady had 
been struck. 

He was then asked whether he himself had not cautioned Thady 
against Ussher, telling him the reports that were going through 
the country as to Ussher's treatment of his sister. This he denied, 
stating that it wasn't probable that " the likes of him should go to 
speak to his masther about such things as that." He was repeatedly 
questioned on this point, but Mr. O'Malley could not shake his 
evidence. Brady, however, owned that in talking to Thady about 
Ussher, he had called the latter " a black Protestant/* and that he 
had always spoken ill of him ; " and now," continued Mr. O'Malley, 
** 1 don't wish to ask you any questions by answering which you 
will criminate yourself; but you have already said that you have 
been a visitor at Mrs. Mulready's shop?" 

** Oh yes, Tve been there." 

"And you have been there when certain persons swore that 
"before twelve months were passed, Captain Ussher should be 
-under the sod?" 

*' Yes ; I swear I heard thim words, and saw the boys take the 
oath." 

" But to the best of your belief the prisoner was never at this 
liouse when such an oath was taken?" 

" Is it Mr. Thady ? He was niver at mother Mulready's at all." 

" But he met the party who had taken this oath at your Bister's 
"Vredding ? " 

"He did." 

" And the same subject was spoken of there ; was it?** 

"What subject?" 

" The propriety of sodding Captain Ussher ?** 

*' I don't know about propriety." 

** Well, then, the ndvisability of doing; w>^** 
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** 01i> yer honer, I aint no gcollard, I can't make nothia' of thtm 

loBg words/' 

** At any rate, they talked of sodding Captain Usslier at the 
weddinjj — didn't they?" 
"" I niver said so " 
*^WeU, but did they ?'• 

** Talk of sodding him 1 Faix I don't know ; I don't think the) 
*aid Bodding." 

**Did tbey say killing?** 
'*I won't aay they did," 
** Or murdering?" 

*' No ; they did not aay nothin* about murdlier.** 
** Oh ; they did not say anything about murder, — or doin*' for 
him? perhaps the prisoner and the other boys agreed to do (at 
him?" 

" Maybe they did— maybe you were there ; only if so T disre- 
member you ; but thim*a not the words I ewore to." 

** Well, they didn't agree to Bod him, or kill him, or murder 1 
or do for him ; what was it they were to do for him ?" 
'* They were to rid the count hry of him." 
"\Vlnit — mnke the country too hot to hold him? eh, is tliAl 
what you mean?** 

** It doirt matter what I mean ; that warn*t what they meant" 
"And how do you know what they meant?*' 
"Why, they meant to Idll the man; you know that as 
as I." 

** But I don't know it — nor do I think it ; nor what 13 moreJ 
you think it ; for you are sharp enough to know that w^here th 
are so many iigurative terms in use to eignify murder, it ia 
probable that had they, on thia occasion, wished to signity mui^ 
they would have used a phrase which every one laiows expre 
an intention to drive a man out of the country. Yefl» sir* 
know that not one of the party would have dared to propoal 
^Ir. Macdermot to have a share in murder. You and they ta' 
of murder at Mrs. Mulready*B, but you know that for your j 
YOU would not have dared to mention it before Mr. Macderfl 
Now tell me how long was the prisoner at the wedding party! 
" Maybe three hours/' 
"Was he sober when ho came in ?" 
** He war/* 

** Waa he sober when he went out?** 
" Sober when he went out?" 
" Yes, sir: waa he aobet x^V^iio^V^NNCol^iXslV'* 
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'* I don't think he war — not to say sober." 

''Wasn't he mad dyunk?" 

"Maddhrunk?" 

" Don't repeat my words, sir ; wasn't he mad ^runk ?" 

" Faix. that's thrue for you, sir — they're not worth repeating ; 
no, he war not mad dhrunk." 

*' Was he drunk ? and mind, sir, you are on your oath — ^^and 
there were many others present there who will prove whether you 
answer this question truly or falsely ; was he drunk when he left 
the wedding party ?" 

"'Deed then I don't know; you can ask thim as war there 
besides me." 

*' But I choose to ask you, and I choose that you should answer 
me ; was he drunk?" 

" Don't 1 tell you that I don't know ?" 

" On your oath you don't know whether he was drunk or not?" 

" He war screwed ; divil a doubt of that ; but thin, he could 
walk — I wouldn't call hira dhrunk." 

" Wasn't he nearer being so than you'd seen him for many 
months?" 

** Faix, he war. I didn't see him so bad since Leitrim fair, two 
years back." 

" And now you say, that at the wedding, the prisoner promised 
in a day or two to meet the same boys at Mrs. Mulready'a, to settle 
their plans of ridding the country of Ussher ?" 

" Yes ; about that and other things." 

" And the prisoner never kept that appointment?" 

" No, Mr. Thady niver went there." 

'* Did you ever say anything to him about not going there ? " 

" Oh, I did ; we were discoursing about it." 

" And what did you say to him on the subject ?" 

'* Why, I towld him av he guv the boys a promise, he ought 
never to go back from his word." 

" That is to say, you endeavoured to persuade him to go ?" 

"By -dad, I don't know about persuading; it warn't for the 
/ikes of me to persuade him." 

** On your oath, sir, didn't you endeavour to induce the prisoner 
to go to Mrs. Mulready's ?" 

" I towld him he ought to be as good as his word." 

" Yes, you did ; and you think he ought to have gone ? ** 

" May be av he'd gone there, he'd never have stood here tUi 
day." 

•' You wanted him to go to Mrs. Muhe«y4y i^, ^JteB^Y 
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** Wanted ! No, I didn't want nothing about it.** 

* You only asked him to go ?** 

" Jiat as I towld you ; I aaid av lie guv the boys hia word, ( 
man he shouldn't go from it " 

** Did you say anything to him abont Mr. JonaB Brown ?" 

*%Tona8 Brown?'* 

" Yes, Mr. Jonas Brown, the magistrate?'* 

** Faix, I don't know. 1 can't rightly fiay/' _ 

•* Tliiuk now, my man ; when you were trying to persuade i 
master to go lo the widow Muheady's, did you mention' 
Jonas Brown's name V* 

** D'ye think I do be counting my words that way ; how ami 
to say all the names I miutioned four or five months back ?** 

**0n your solemn oath don't you remember mentioning tbftt 
gentleman's name to the prisoner with reference to his visit to 
Mrs. Mulready's?" 

** What> Jonas Brown'a name?" 

** Yes," 

" Faix I may/* 

** Don't you kuow you did?" 

'* Faix I don^t;* ^ ^^ 

" Didn't you threaten your master, that if he did not attend??' 
meeting, some of the boys would swear against him, before Mr. 
Brown, for having joined the party and taken the oath at Ui« 
wedding?" 

'*What avidid?" 

"But did you?" 

** Maybe I did — maybe I didn*t; I disremember thim littla 
things," 

The cross-examination continued for a considerable time; 
notiiing further that was material could be drawn from Bn 
He seemed even more unwilling to answer Mr. O'Mnlley, than 1 
had been in replying to Mr. AUewinde, and at last he was sent^ 
"be table. 

The next witness called was McGovery, who had been snj 

jQoned on behalf of the prosecution. He was asked whetber i 

k^&d not suspected that some foul play was intended again 

llJsflher, and he stated in what manner he had, iu the first pk 

Jiautioned Ussher himaelf — then that he had told tho same thin^j 

f Father John— and that after overhearing a portion of the coiuV 

sation at Mrs. Mehan's, he had gone to Father Cnllen, for I 

purpose of informing him that he feared there w^as a conspirlj 

Mgainat Mr. Keegan. L\tt\e|\xci^'^xe-Xi<^wiV^ h^ learnt from ^ " 
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for he owned that he had no substantial grounds for his suspicions 
in the first case, and that he had chiefly been led to fear an attack 
upon Ussher, from knowing his unpopularity and the bad character 
of many of the gujests expected at the wedding. Mr. O'Laugher 
tried to make him say that the conversation at Mrs. Mehan's had 
been confined to Keegan, and the threats which he had heard 
uttered against him ; but McGovery would not say as much as 
this ; he stated positively that he had never heard Ussher's name 
mentioned, but that during a considerable portion of the evening 
he had been entirely unable to hear a word that the men said ; he 
declared, however, positively that Thady was drunk when he left 
the room, and that it appeared to him that he, Thady, had taken 
very little part in the conversation before he was drunk. 

When this witness went off the table, Mr. AUewinde declared 
that the case for the prosecution was finished — stating at the same 
time that he abstained from feelings of delicacy and respect from 
putting the prisoner's sister into the witness box ; and that he 
should trouble her with no questions unless she were placed there 
by the counsel for the defence. 

Mr. O'Malley then rose to address the jury on behalf of the 
prisoner, and spoke to the following effect : — 

" Gentlemen of the jury, it now becomes my duty to address to 
you such words as may best suit to point out to you the weakness 
of the evidence against the prisoner — to explain to you the different 
objects we had in our lengthened cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses — to inform you what we intend to prove on behalf of the 
prisoner from further witnesses — and, in fact, to put the case 
before you in a light, and point of view, differing as widely fts I 
can make it do from that in which my learned friend has presented 
it to you. This you are aware is the general duty and constant 
object of a counsel endeavouring to obtain a verdict of acquittal 
from a jury. It is a duty in which long practice has made me 
familiar, if not skilful ; and I never undertook that duty with the 
same assurance of its facility, as that which I now feel, after having 
heard the evidence which has been brought forward on the pro- 
secution. I knew beforehand, as surely as one can trust to human 
knowledge, that the evidence would fail ; but knowing the acute 
legal abilities of my learned friend, and the extraordinary avidity 
which exists among a large class of men for a verdict against the 
prisoner in this case, — remembering, I say, these things, I did not 
expect such a total break down, such an exposure of weakness as 
that which has been just made before you. Wet^ tk^ <^\ss5i55X 
merely to rescue the prisoner ixova an i^uototv^onx^ ^^^^—^^^'"^ 
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beett my mere duty on tMs occasion to obtain an acqnittal, I alionld 
feel no hesitation in requesting his lordahip at once to send the 
case before you, with eiicb rcniarks as the evidence would call 
forth from him ; and I should consider that I was only wasting the 
time of the court in pointing out to you the insufficiency of the 
evidence, in which each of you must perceive that nothing whftt 
ever is proved against the prisoner; but I have been employi ' 
with another object ; and I must own to you that so great la 
own personal anxiety — bo terrible and so undeserved the pre»< 
position of that unfortunate young man, and so essentially nec( 

ry is it for his future happinesB, that I shonld effect my present 
Object; — I must own to yon, I say, for these reasons, that from the 
time when I first found myself standing in a crowded court to 
address a jnry, up to the present moment, I have never felt bo 
little sclf-confidence, or experienced flo total a prostration of that 
assurance, which is a lawyer^s first requisite, as I do at present, 

*' I have said ray object in addressing you is not merely that of 
obtaining an acquittal ; and I said so because a mere acquittal will 
serve that untortiinate young man but little. Unless he can wallc 
out of this court with such a verdict aa, damning as it may he to 
others, will altogether cleanse his name from the stain of guilt m 
this matter; unless he can, not only save his neck from the halrrr, 
but also entirely clear his character from tlie gross charges which 
have been brought against him,— he would as Hef go back to the 
cell whence he has come, as return to his father's house acquitted 
by the voice of law, but condemned by that of opinion. 

*• On this account I am debarred from many of the usual reeourcee 
of counsel pleading for a prisoner ; I am forbidden to make iiee of 
legal points in his favour ; I am forbidden to efifect &n eaoap^ hf 
"e numerous weak points in the enemy *e plan of attack; I am 
eaired to meet him face to face in the open field — to fight under 
o banner but that of truth, and not to strike my adversary below 
the belt. You are aware that this is a line of conduct as rare as it 
in didicult in a criminal court — when an advocate has to contend 
for his client against the law — ^where every possible meaiui of 
Buccess which legal ingenuity can devise is taken in the projiectt^ 
tion, and where you are accustomed to hear every legal 
cality used in the defence. 

** Had I not received instructions of so peculiar a nature, I eliot 

point out to the jury that no proof has been given direct or csiroi 

Btaiitird, that the prisoner w^as the person by whose hands Daeher 

fell ; instead of doing so I am to declare that he did, aa be in fup* 

posed to liAve done, kill the deceased in the avenue of Ballyoioffaai 
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by striking Urn twice with his stick. I am to justify that deed, 
and disprove the charge of his having entered into a conspiracy to 
murder the man, whom he did kill. 

** The prisoner, you have been told, and are probably all aware, 
is above the rank of men whom you are mostly accustomed to see 
placed in that dock. He is the only son of a gentleman, living on 
his own small estate, and has for some years past acted as his 
father's sole agent and manager. 

" I must now tell you a few particulars respecting that estate ; 
and though, of course, you cannot receive as evidence what I tell 
you, still this course will be necessary, as I shall thereby be enabled 
to explain to you my object in obtaining answers to certain ques- 
tions which I have asked, or shall ask, the answers to which you 
will take as evidence. 

" In the time of the prisoner's grandfather, a house was built on 
this estate by a Mr. Flannelly, of this town, and the price of the 
building not having been paid, this man, the builder, obtained a 
mortgage on the estate for the amount of the debt. This is still 
due, though the house, as you have heard, is falling to the ground; 
and it has so been increased by interest not paid up and by legal 
charges, that it has completely embarrassed the present proprietor, 
who is" even now unable to leave his house for fear of arrest. Mr. 
Keegan, whose name has often come before you in the evidence, 
and who, by and by, will be examined himself, is the son-in-law 
of this Mr. Flanneliy, and owns, as I have no doubt I shall be able 
to prove to you, the whole interest in the estate of Ballycloran 
arising from this mortgage. 

" The prisoner's time, since he ceased to be a boy, has been 
employed in futile endeavours to satisfy the legal claims of this 
man ; and I shall prove to you by most undoubtable evidence that 
his industry in this object has been unceasing, and that his conduct 
as a son and a brother has been beyond all praise. But he has 
failed — times have been against him — legal costs have so swelled 
the legal interest as to consume the whole rents — those rents he 
has been unable to collect, and his life has been one manful struggle 
against poverty and Mr. Keegan ; — and I could not wish my worst 
foe two more inveterate enemies. 

" Some few days before Ussher's death — and now I am going 
to confine myself to that which I am in a position to prove — Mr. 
Keegan called on the Macdermots for the purpose of proposing 
certain terms for the adjustment of the debt, which were neither 
more nor less than that he should have the whole estate, paying & 
small weekly stipend for life to the pnaoixet'^ i«.\)s\st. ^V^ ^-r^w^'ist. 
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wfts willing to agree, providing some provision should be made for 
his fiister ; but the father indignantly Bpurned the offer, and turned 
Mr. Keegan out of the house in no very gentle manner. T^ 
prisoner followed him into the avenue — still wishing to comaj 
flonie arrangement; but the attorney was bo enraged at the cond^ 
of the father, that instead of hsteuing to the sou, he began abuaS 
the whole family, iind, as yon have heard, applied the most aha 
fill epithet to the sister with which the tongue of a man can de 
the name of a woman. He afterwards struck the prisoner, 

was unarmed, heavily with his stick; and I have no hesitation j 

tt'lling you, tliat tliat quarrel, in which no blame appears to havT 
been attributable to the young man, placed him in that dock. 

** Brady, the confidential servant of the prisoner, both saw and 
overheard what took place at tbipj interview, as he has told you 
and he afterwards, — as he wiU not deny, though he will not confd' 
it, — incited his master, during the period of his natural irritatioj 
to go down to the wedding party, to meet a number of his tena 
who would be willing to assist him in revenging himself agaifl 
his enemy Keegan, the attorney, if he would assist them again 
their enemy, Ussher, the Revenue officer* And here m}" cliefl 
made the one false step — and the only one which I can trace to 
him — and committed that folly from which this bitter foe 
thought to ruin him. Irritated by the blow — his ear still ringiij 
with the infamous name applied to his loved sister — full of ' 
father's wrong, and his own hard condition, he consented to meet 
men whose object he knew was illegal ; though what their plana 
were he was entirely ignorant 

" With reference to what took place at the wedding, I have, in 
the first place, to remark that from the character of this man Brady 
I could confidently call upon you to reject every word of 
evidence; and I shall presently show you in w^hat respects an 
why you are bound to do so. But, in the present instance, I am. 
eatiafied to tell you that my client did attend that meeting. But 
mind, that was no illegal meeting— it was not secret; the door 
was not locked, nor even closed ; it was a party of men met at l 
wedding of one of their own station » The woman to be mwi» 
was a sister of the prisoner's servant, and it was natural that ; 
should be present. He directs me positively to tell you that 
did attend that meeting; though I also tell you, with confidenfl 
that he committed no crime in doing so, and his lordship 
corroborate what I tell you* 

"It was, however, a part of the plan organised against the 
prhonef that he should be induced to commit an illegal aofc| i 
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he was, as you have heard, brought when drunk to promise that 
he would go down ^o Mrs. Mulready's, to take upon himself illegal 
oaths and obligations. 

*' On the following day he was invited by this same Brady to 
come on a certain evening ; but Macdermot was no longer drunk ; 
he was no longer infuriated by the gross outrages he had received ; 
and what did he do then ? Did he go to Mrs. Mnlready's to settle 
the particulars of this murder which he is said to have pre- 
meditated ? Did he join these outlaws of whom he is represented 
to have been the leader ? Did he even send them an encouraging 
message — a word of fellowship? No ! Even by the testimony of 
this maD, now so anxious to hang his benefactor— this man, who 
by his own tshowing was at the same time in the pay of the prisoner 
and of his enemy Keegan — he indignantly repudiated the idea ; he 
at once informed this wretch— equally a traitor to his confederates 
and to his master — that he would have nothing in common with 
them or their schemes ; and although threatened with the vengeance 
of the party, and with the authority of a magistrate, steadily refused 
even to enter the house in which they were accustomed to assemble. 
Why, from what I can learn of the young man and of his daily 
habits, I do not conceive that there is one of yourselves who would 
not be as likely to join an illegal society as he would. Patient 
under poverty — industrious under accumulated sufferings— he has 
led a life which would not have disgraced a priest; he has been 
ever found sincere in his thoughts, moral in his conduct, and most 
unselfish in his actions. Is this the man to join a set of senseless 
rioters, furious at the imprisonment of their relatives, and anxious 
only to protect their illicit stills ? And this is no empty praise. 
That what I have said of the prisoner is no more than is his due, will 
be proved to you by evidence which I defy you to doubt. Well, he 
did not go to Mrs. Mulready's ; but be did go to his friend and 
priest, Mr. Magrath; and not as -a penitent to his confessor, but as 
a friend to a friend, told him exactly what had passed, lamented 
his indiscretion, and declared his determination never to put himself 
in the way of repeating it. 

" Up to this time my chief object has been to show to you the 
enmity existing between Keegan and the prisoner, — the object 
which the former had in view in ruining the prisoner, and that 
Brady was a paid spy employed to entrap him. 

** I shall now come to the deed itself, and I shall afterwards 
refer to what absolutely did take place at the meeting at the 
wedding. I have told you that young Macdermot did kill tha 
deceased. He struck him with the stick 'w\i\c!)siV"a.^\i^<s^^ass^w^ 
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to you in courts and ae he was rising^ from tlie blow he struck him 
Again ; and no doubt the medical witness was rijjbt ia his opinion 
that the second blow occasioned instant death. 

"You are, however, aware that circiimstaiices taight exist 
which would justify any man in taking the life of another. If a 
man were violently to attack you, and you were to strike hini oa 
the head and kill him, you would be jiiatified. If you wore to 
kill a man in a fray, iu fair defence of a third party, you won Id be 
Justitied. If you were to kill a man by a blow in the quarrel of s 
moment, you would not be guilty of murder. But f can fancy no 
case in which deaths however much it may be lamented, cati lay 
less of the murderer's stain upon the hand that inflicts it, than one 
in which a brother interferes to rescue a sister from the violent 
grasp of a seducer. Such was precisely the case in the instance 
now before us. My learned friend on the other side has truly told 
you that Mifis Macdermot, the prisoner's sister, had consented to 
elope with Captain Ussher on the evening on which that man waa 
killed. You have learnt, from evidence which you have no Yeasou 
to doubt, that she had prepared to do so. In fact, you cannot 
doubt that she left the house of Ballycloran for that purpose ; this 
has been proved — but there are circumstances beyond this oo 
which it ia essentially necessary that you should have evidence, 
and this evidence can only be given by the young lady herseUl 
I shall therefore have to bring her before you. When my learned 
friend told you that he would not call upon her, nor question her 
unless placed in that chair by me, he forgot his usual candour, aail 
assumed to himself credit for humanity to which he has no title. 
He himself has nothing to learn from her, as he will prove to you 
if ho attempts to croaB-exanane her. Moreover, he was as fully 
aware as I ara myself, that the prisoner must rely on her alone fot 
anything like a true account of the afifray. 

*' The brother and the sister are the only living tvitnoBSCS of 
that scene. He has within him that liigh consciousness of inno* 
cence and rectitude of intention which has enabled him to hear 
his sufferings, his imprisoumentj and the misery of hia p 
with a fortitude which I not only admire, but envy. But tl, 
avail nothing with you; from the sister*a lips you must hear tlit 
only account which you can receive, and if we find that she lift* 
been Uuable to recall the dreadful circumstances of that night, that 
fact will bear me out in the history of the occurrence which I urn 
now going to give you/* 

Mr. U*Malley then gave as exact an account of the occur n 
M8 be had been able to coUe^it (rom Tkatdy, from Feemy's evid< 
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before the coroner, and from such words as Mrs. McKeon had been 
able to extract from Feemy on the subject. He then continued, 

"When the prisoner struck Ussher, he had come to the knowledge 
of what the burden was which this man was dragging, solely from the 
words which the man had used. Miss Macdermot was lying sense- 
less in his arms, and, supporting her by her waist, he was forcing her 
down the avenue. The words he used were, * This is damned non- 
861186, — you must come now.* Then the brother perceived the fate 
to which thid man was — not alluring — but forcing his sister. At 
that moment — and it was the only one in which the prisoner had 
to judge of the circumstances of the case — she was not in the act 
of eloping willingly; she had seen her brothers form, and had 
refused, or been unable, to rise from the timber on which she was 
seated. She was forced from thence by this man, whose death 
protects him from the language in which his name would otherwise 
be mentioned. She fainted in his arms, and only came to her 
senses to find her lover dead, and her brother standing beside her, 
red with his blood. Yes ; he had avenged her !- — he had punished 
the ruffian for his barbarity towards her, and saved his sister from 
the ignominy to which Mr. Frederick Brown told you with so 
much flippancy that she had been doomed. 

** If this was the young man's conduct, was there anything in it 
that you can even blame ? Which of you would have done other- 
wise ? Which of you will tell me that in avenging the wrongs of 
a sister, or of a daughter, he would pause to measure the weight 
of his stick, or the number of his blows. Fancy each of you that 
you see the form of her you love best in the rough grasp of a 
violent seducer! Endeavour to bring home to yourselves the 
feelings to which such a sight would give rise within you I and 
then, if you can, find that young man guilty of murder, because 
his heart was warm to feel his sister's wrongs and his hand was 
strong to avenge them. 

** But you have been told that as the prisoner had met certain 
persons for the purpose of entering into a conspiracy of murder- 
ing Ussher — and that that fact would be proved to you — you are 
bound to consider that his coming across Ussher was not acci- 
dental, and that the manner in which he attacked that man whilst 
carrying off his sister was a part of his preconcerted plan. I first 
of all deny that any credible evidence, any evidence worthy of the 
slightest belief, has been brought before you to induce you to 
suppose that the prisoner had even joined any such conspiracy ; 
instead of which you have strong circumstantial evidence tha^tViis^ 
had never done bo« 
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** Yon have most of you, no doubt, heard^ on vBrions 
froni different leagued judges seated on that Uerich, t .ra 

approver's evidence is to be taken with the greatest nd 

ouiy to be helleved in detail, when corroborated by other 
|>y ctrcumstancea. Now thie man, Brady, on whose ^*ne 
■yon ore desired to convict the prisoner, has ehown hii: 
approver of the very worst description. You are aware ; ^^J 
vvtis tlje prifi<jiier*8 servant; tliat be ia now Mr. Keegan's; |^H 
til ere hha been lon^ enmity between these men ; that the i'on|^| 
litis been an oppresfted debtor — the latter a most oppressive 
creditor. Mr. Keegan'a spirit towards the prisoner's family you 
tfiay learn from the acnndnlouB and unwarrantable language wkicli 
has boon proved to you to have been used by him towards thftm. 
IVlr- Keegan's acerbity has been increased by the mutilation hehoa 
undergone, and which he conceivea he owes to his interlerence 
%vjth the Bally dor an property. This man and the witness Brady 
liave, as you have heard, constantly been talking over this triaJ, 
and the attorney, it seems, has repeatedly expressed to his eerraiit 
bis ardent wish that the prisoner might be hung. This is Iiifl 
expressed eager desire ; and then this new servant, but long-used 
Bpy, comes forward boldly to swear away the prisoner's life I Why 
it would be ridiculing you to suppose you could believe him. 
Then look at the man*s character. He was a constant attendaai 
at that scene of villany into which he vainly endeavoured to seduce 
the prisoner at Mra. Mulready's, It is plain enough that Useher*« 
death was a constant theme of discourse at that haunt ; it ia plain 
enough tliat a project did exist tbare to accomplish his murder; 
and is it not plain enough that this man was one of the conapi- 
ratora — one of the murderers'? Yv'ould he have been admitted t^ 
their counsels — to their dangerous secrets — ^unless he bad beea 
an active participator in their plans '? Would they have taken in 
his presence a solemn oath to put this unfortunate Revenue uflicer 
under the sod, unless he had joined in that oath? Of course they 
would not I And this is the man whom they expect you to believe 
with such confidence^ that on his unsupported evidence you shoukl 
condemn the prisoner ! What I have said to you respecting tbia 
reapectable witness, and bis not less respectable master, will per- 
haps be made somewhat plainer to you when you shall have heard 
the evidence which I hope to extract from the latter. Now, as to 
the meeting at Mrs. Mehan*s, even were you to believe Brady, 
I maintain thnt nothing whatever has been proved against the 
prisoner. Brady states that at Mrs. Mulready's certain men swore 
together that at a certain period Captain Ussher ehould be undrf 
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tlie 6od. This phrase brings to the mind of every one the con- 
viction that they meant to express murder. The man could not 
be under the sod unless he were dead. 

• " But at the wedding, when young Macdermot was present, 
even by the showing of Brady himself, the men were afraid to 
use any such phrase. They implored their landlord's assistance 
to help them to rid the country of him; to frighten him off; to 
make the place too hot to hold him. As I told that wretched 
reptile, whilst in the chair, they would have no more dared to 
propose a scheme of murder to young Macdermot, even in his 
drunkenness, than they would have to you or to me. 

** Now as to the probability of the prisoner's having been aware 
of his sister's project for eloping, and having made use of that 
opportunity for the safe execution of a scheme of murder, — and 
this perhaps is the most material point of all ; for were there good 
grounds to suppose that he knew that this elopement was to take place 
— that he took no precautionary steps to prevent it — but that having 
this previous knowledge, he rushed out at the time, and killed the 
man, I should be very far from telling you that he was perfectly 
justified, as I do now. But I must positively maintain that you 
cannot come to such a conclusion. It has, to a degree, been 
proved to you, and will be so more clearly, that the prisoner had 
all along shown himself averse to the intimacy which existed 
between Ussher and his sister ; it is therefore to be presumed that 
both of them took every means in their power to prevent the 
prisoner from learning their intention ; and there is every reason 
to suppose they were successful. 

"Two persons appear to have been told, as their services were 
required, both of whom have been examined before you — the 
servant girl and Mr. Frederick Brown. The former has sworn 
that she mentioned it to no one, and there is no reason to disbelieve 
her. The latter proved himself not so trustworthy. It seems 
that with that foolish flippancy which distinguishes him he told his 
friend's secret to other friends of his as a good joke. But you must 
remember that Mr. Brown's friends were not the prisoner's friends 
— that they rather were in such different circles, that what was 
said in one, would be very little likely to find its way into the 
other ; and above all, that those to whom Mr. Brown or his friends 
communicated it, would think that the brother was the last person 
who should be told of it. Again, had the prisoner known the pro- 
jected elopement, and intended to make use of it for the perpetra- 
tion of a preconcerted murder, would he — could he have acted 8&\\Sk 
did ? Could he have waited for Bucli an xm^x^^ci^.^^ wswA^s^ «^ 
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his sUt^ir'n fumting before he drew near to his victiitL Hk 

hail vfftllt(?(l duvfti the avenne, and after waitiDg ^oaft€ time :ii tlii 
rofttl, rctnrnod atid bat down npon a fallen tree; it waa whilst fc 
Hcntiul that Mhu Loitrd the brother open the hali>door; bad she u 
ftlm pxptu'tcd, met hor lover ut the hour appointed, they wotili! 
hnvo been (at beyond the prisoner's reach before he had left tli< 
htmMc ;-^\vcJuld ho have Allowed this to be the case, had it been 
hill intention to Uka advantai^e of the opportunitv ? It is absurd 
to ar^fue on enclj a point. It ib unneccBsary almost to call join 
attention to thinga which iiiuet so manifestly present themselves 
to you. The whcde of this case has received additional Wi * ' 
Importance from official authority. It has been coneiderc 
of CBpeuiid goveriiniont inter fer«2nce. My learned friend i: . ;: 1 
exurctis from thf mctroiiolia for the purpose of conductiiiL; ii 
rumour hati been eprcad abroad that most conclusive evideaca 
would be j>roduced to prove that a prisoner from the better orders 
of Hoeicty bad joined, and headed one of those illegal bodies of men 
whoHo oxi8toncc is supposed to he the cause of the troubles of tliii' 
diBtracted country ; and tbat he had, in unison with these achemea, 
committed a foul and deliberate murder; and my learned frieod 
ha» not heMitiitod to tell you that it ia essentially necessary to Qia 
the utmuttt extent of IcKal seventy, tbat an end may be pv* *^ *' - 
aj^rariun outrages which are now becoming bo frightfullv i 
in the country, Ha« anything been proved to v^rarrant \h\ . 
leal— this government intcrt'ereuce? No, nothing; nott.nL i :i 
but Htill these parapliernalia of office, this more than ordiaurv 
anxiety to obtain a verdict, may have an effect upon yonr niiuds 
moHt prejudicial to my clionL I have no doubt as to your actuiil 
verdict. I have no doubt that you will — ^nay, I know that you 
muBt^ — acquit that youn^' man of murder. But I beseech you to 
remember that, though in the indictment he has been chartjcd 
with murder only, he has been by the servant of government J>y 
my learned friend on the other side, actur^ed of other grievoui 
crimes ; and I implore you by your verdict, to purge his charactrf 
of the stain wbicli has been so unjuatly attached to it» if yon fiad, 
on examinatinu of the evidence, no cause to suppose that he hfld 
been a participator in the councils of such societies. I beseech yon 
to do him that justice, which can now only be done by the atrom? 
expression of your unanimous assurance of absolute innoc^ 
beseech you to reject from your minds those pre-conceived 
BO injurious to the prisoner, with which the present un 
state of your country may so naturally have influenced yu 
remember that it is your duty, as jurors, to confino your»df to m 
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fndividual case before you ; and that the doctrine laid down by my 
learned friend, that you should make an example in one caso for 
the sake of prevention of crimes in others, is most unconstitutional, 
and would imply, that whilst the solemn oath you have taken is 
still vibrating in your ears, your object should be far wide from 
that for which you have been assembled — that of making a fair and 
true trial between your sovereign and the prisoner. I shall now 
call a few witnesses, and then leave the case, with confidence, in 
your hands/' 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE LAST WITNESS. 



When Mr. 0*Malley had finished his address to the jury, it was 
past seven o'clock, and the judge suggested that as it would be 
evidently impracticable to finish the case that night, so as to 
release the jury, they might as well at this point adjourn it till the 
morrow. To this Mr. AUewinde readily assented; but Mr. O'Malley 
declared that though he was most unwilling to detain his lordship 
and the court at that late hour, he must request permission to be 
allowed to examine one of his witnesses, as otherwise his caution in 
having had him ordered ©ut of court, would have been in vain. It 
was most essential, he said, that his examination of Mr. Keegan 
should take place before that man could have an opportunity of 
conversing with his servant, Brady ; whereupon the judge con- 
sented to hearing Keegan's evidence that evening, and forthwith 
the name of Hyacinth Keegan was called out in a loud voice by 
the crier, and was repeated by every policeman in court, till a 
stranger to the proceedings would have thought that Hyacinth 
Keegan's society was the one thing desirable in Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 

It would be drawing this trial out to a weary length to give the 
whole of his evidence ; but Mr. O'Malley's questions were such as 
the attorney found it almost impossible to answer. He was asked 
in the first place whether he at present received the rents from 
Ballycloran, and then whether he received them on his own 
behalf; the latter he denied, but when told that if he denied the 
fact Mr. Flannelly would be brought forward to prove it, he at 
last owned tliat Mr. Flannelly had promised to make over that 
property to him ; he then denied that any conversation had i^aased 
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between latn and Broily ae to Ibe luitare of tlie eTidence the UtUr 
wu to give at the trial, or that he hm^ expreaeed any aiudeij oa 
any oeeaaion that a verdict might be giveii aguinst the priaoaer ; 
he ronfessed that he mi^ht, in conversadoii, bavc attrilnited tba 
loBd of his foot to the ilLflaence of the priaoner ; bat he conU not 
remember that he had ever eaid that Macdermot ehoulil pay for it 
with his life. In answering the different questions put to hi ' 
hesitated and blundered so mnch — fitammiered so oftexi, and i 
§<» low, that every one in conrt was convinced that he wm _ _ 
jiirin;^ himself ; but Btill he persisted in denying everything, Th^" 
only 'r^ood effect Mr. O'Malley conld get from his evidence wia, 
thai the maiiter fref]iiently contradicted what had been eaid by the 
fiervatit. But then Brady had shown eo much confidence and self- 
aafiurance in hU replies, and Keegau so much hesitation and coo* 
fosion, that it was much more probable that the Jtiry woold ' 
the furmer, than tlie latter; and if eo, Keegan*s contradict 
Btutenventa made by Brady, would not serve to invalidate tiifl 
material evidence given by that man. 

When Mr. Keegau came down from the chair, the court broke 
up for the night, and the jury were informed that the sberifl* would 
afford them all the accommodation in hia power ; — and with long 
faces they were marched away to durance vile. 

The court, which, during the trial, had been so densely crow4 
again became desolate and silent. Baron Hamilton", with 
brother Kiljiatrick, retired to their dinner, which thev had well 
earned ; and the coffee-rooms at the hotels again became crammed 
with hungry guests, claniorous for food ; and the evening was 
passed in speculations as to what would be the verdict in the case 
to which they had all been listening. 

In the barristers' mesa -room all the fends of the day were for- 
gotten, and a most jovial party was assembled. As each bottle of 
chiret succeeded the other, freah anecdotes were told, and innu- 
merable puns were made. Mr. Allewinde was quite greal; liw 
iorensic dignity was all laid aside, and he chatted to the juDiors 
with most condescending familiarity. 

Mr, O'Laugher became the originator of incessant peala of 
laughter ; all that had taken place during the day he turned into 
food for merriment ; not for one moment did he hold his tongue, 
nor once did he eay a foolish thing. He was the pet of the bar. 
room. The Connaught bar was famous for Mr. O'Laugher; and 
they Itnew it, and were proud of him. 

O!* all of them a^semhled there but one seemed to have any 
mtsmory of the sadness of the scene that they had that day wit- 
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nessed. How should they ? Or rather how miserable would be a 
barrister's life, were he to be affected by the misery which he is so 
constantly obliged to witness in a criminal court On this occasion, 
however, the anxiety which Mr. O'Malley had expressed wheif 
addressing the jury had not been feigned, and the doubt which he 
felt as to the fate of his client lay heavy on him. He was aware 
that he had failed in shaking Brady's testimony, and he feared 
that in spite of all he had done to prove the depravity of that 
man's character, the jury would be too much inclined to believe 
him. 

It had been decided that Feemy was not to be brought into 
Carrick from Drumsna till such time as Mr. O'Malley sent out 
word that she would be required ; and when he found how late it 
was before he began his speech, he had told Father John in court 
that she would not be wanted on that day. She had, therefore, 
been left tranquilly at Mrs. McKeon's, who had fetched her to her 
own house from Ballycloran on the morning of the trial. 

When Larry Macdermot saw the car at the door, in which Feemy 
was to go away, he was dreadfully wrath. He first of all declared 
that his daughter should not be taken away to Mr. Keegan's — that 
his own son had deserted him and tried to sell the estate, and that 
now they meant to rob him of his daughter ! And he wept like a. 
child, when he was told that unless she went of her own accord, 
the house would be broken open, and she would be taken away by 
force. It was in vain that Mary McGovery endeavoured to make 
him understand that Feemy's presence was necessary in Carrick, 
and that she had to appear as a witness at her brother's triaL 

Whenever Thady's trial was spoken of; — and Mary, by con- 
tinually recurring to the subject, had made the old man at last 
comprehend that his son was to be tried ; — but whenever it was 
spoken of now, he merely expressed his approbation, and a wish 
that Thady might be punished, for making friends with such a 
reptile as Keegan — for deserting his father, and planning to cheat 
him out of his house and his property. Mary took great pains to 
set him right, and bellowed into his ear as if he were deaf instead 
of stupid, twenty times a day, that Thady was to be tried for 
Ussher's death; but Larry couldn't be got to remember that 
Ussher was dead, and would continually ask his daughter when her 
lover was coming back to live with them, and defend them and the 
property against the machinations of .Keegan and her brother. 

AH the Thursday Feemy remained at Drumsna, every moment 
expecting that she would be immediately called in to go to Carrick. 
She sat the whole day in the drawing -loom, <^o^^ \>^ \^^ ^\^<i,^\<>^ 
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Iter friend*8 cloak aronnd her, without epeaking' to any one. 
girlfi ha<l come and apolcen kindly to her when she first arrived; 
but their mother had told them that they had better not attempt, 
converee witli her. Mrs. McKeon heraelf sat with her the Vf\( 
day, and spoke to her a gentlo word now and again ; but she 
posely ahfltaincd from troubling her, and ehe made no allusion 
whatever to tlie subject on which she had thought so much, and on 
which her own suspicions had been corroborated by Mail's infor- 
mation » NeceBsary as it was that the poor girl should tell 60tQ6 
one, this was not the time to press her. 

There sat Feemy. Ah ! how diffi?rent from the girl described 
in the opening of this tale. Her cheek was pale and wan, and the 
flesh had gone, and the yellow skin fell in from her cheekbone to 
her mouth, giving her almost a ghastly appearance; her eyes 
appeared larger than ever, but they were quenched with weeping, 
and dull with grief; her hair was drawn back careles&ly behind 
her ears, and her iips were thin and bloodleas. Two or three times 
during the day Mrs. McKeon had given her half a glass of wine, 
which she had drank on being told to do so, and she had once tried 
to eat a bit of bread. But she had soon put it down again, for it 
seemed to choke her. 

About five o'clock Mrs. McKeon learnt that Feemy would not 
be called for that day, and the poor girl was then induced to go to 
bed ; but nothing could persuade her to allow any one to assist her* 
It was wonderful how she could have undressed herself, and dressed 
herself the next morning, she seemed so weak and powerless 1 

Tony and Father John got home to dinner about eight. They 
were both in good spirits, for Mr. O'Malley's speech bad been so 
convincing to them, that they conceived it could not but be equa 
so to the jury. They forgot that they had previously assuij 
themselves of Thady's evidencej and that therefore they were \ 
pared to believe every word said on his behalf; but that 
would by no means be the case with the jnry. They were yi 
sanguine, and Tony insisted that Counsellor O'Malley's hea 
Tiould be drunk with all the honours. 

On the morning they went early into town ; they had ohtdlj 
from the clerk of the peace permission to make use of a small 
within the court, and here Feemy and I\lrB, McKeon were | 
remain undisturbed till the former was called for ; then that l|| 
was to bring her into court, and even undertook to go upon 1 
table with her, and repeat to the jury, if she wctuld be allowed! 
do so, the evidence, which they were all sure Feemy herself wt 
not be able to give in & Yoice \^i\xd «?CL<iu^\i to ha heard by any « 
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When the car stopped at the court-house in Oarrick-on-Shannon, 
it was found absolutely necessary to carry her into the room, for 
she had apparently lost all power of action. She neither cried nor 
Bobbed now ; but gazed listlessly before her, with her eyes fixed 
upon vacancy, as the two strong men lifted her from the car, and 
• supported her between them by her arms up the steps into the 
court-house. 

" This will never do," said Tony to his friend after leaving her 
in the room ; " this will never do ; she'll never be able to say a 
word on the table ; it's only cruelty, Father John, bringing her 
here." 

" But O'Malley says she must come," said Father John ; " he 
says, if she can take the oath, and speak but three or four words 
to Mrs. McKeon, that will do." 

"She'll never do it; she'll never be able to take the oath; she'll 
have to be carried on the table, and when there, she^l faint. Poor 
Thady ! if he's acquitted, the first thing he'll have to learn will be 
her disgrace. You must tell him of that, Father John ; no one 
else can." 

" Poor fellow ; it will be worse to him than all. But she brought 
him to this, and she must save him if she can." 

" I tell you," said Tony, " she'll never speak a word upon that 
table ; we'd better tell O'Malley at once ; 't would be only cruelty 
to put her there." 

They both accordingly went to O'Malley, who was now in court, 
and told him that they thought Feemy Macdermot could not be 
safely brought there. He, however, still declared that it was im- 
perative for her brother's safety that she should appear, even if it 
were utterly impossible to get her to speak ; and that as she had 
been the person in fault, and has he had had all the suffering, the 
cruelty Would be to him, if she were not brought forward. 

Father John returned to the private room, and tried to make her 
speak. He kneeled down before her, and again began explaining 
to her the purpose for which she was there, and implored her to 
exert herself to save her brother. She once or twice opened her 
mouth, as if speaking, but uttered no sound. She undersood, how- 
ever, what the priest said to her, for she gently pressed his hand 
when he took hold of hers, and nodded her head to him, when he 
begged her to exert herself. 

In the meantime Mr. O'Malley was continuing the examination 
of his witnesses. The first who appeared on this the second 
morning of the trial was Oorney Dolan, who unfortunately came 
prepared to swear anything which he thowght \sft.^\»\i^\s>sS>^.'^^ 
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priflOEer, He aaid he reuienibered the evening of the wedding, ha 
r remembered the conversation at which the priaoner had been pre- 
sent^ that he was quite Biire Ussher's name wasn't mentioned— or 
at any rate that if mentioned, it waa not accompanied by any 
threat — that the only plan of violence alluded to during the even- 
ing was that one or two of the boys aaid that they would duck 
Keegan in a bog hole if he came to receive rents at Bally cloran. 

This was all very well, as long as the questions were put to him 
by Mr. O'Malley; but he was forced to tell a somewhat diflerent 
tale when examined by Mr. Allewinde, by whom he was made to 
own tbat there had been projects abroad for murdering Ussher, 
though he still maintained that none of them had been alluded U 
I by the party at Mrs. Mehan's. He was also made to give him- 
' self so bad a character that it was more than probable that the jury 
would not believe a word he had said. 

Father John was the next ; he was only called on to prove that 
Thady had been intoxicated when he left the party at Airs, 
Mehan*8, and to speak as to character. With tearj* in his eyea 
he corroborated all that the barrieter had said in his speech in 
praise of his poor young friend ; he described him as honest, indus- 
trious, and manly- — patient under his own wrongs, but unable to 
endure quietly those inflicted on his family. 

Tony McKeon was the next, and with the exception of Feemy, 
the last ; and he too had only to speak as to character. 

Just aa Father John had been getting into the chair, a pohce- 
man had come into court and whispered to Doctor Blake, who was 
flitting in one of the lower benches ; and the Doctor immediately 
got up from his seat and went away with the man. 

Father John had not observed the occurrence; but when he waa 
leaving the table^ and as Tony was getting up, the latter whis- 
pered to him, 

** Blake has been caBed out. Just look to Feemy.*' 

And at the same moment Mr. O'Malley said out aloud: 

" Mr, Magrath» if I might trouble you bo far, would you have 
the kindness to bring Miss Macdermot into court? I do not 
anticipate that we shall have much delay with Mr. McKeon'* 
evidence." 

Father John immediately hurried into the room, where Mw. 
IJcKeon had been left with her charge; and his heart trembled 
within him as he remembered the death-like look the poor girl 
bad when he left her but an hour since, and reflected that it WM 
too probably to her aid that Doctor Blake had been called* 

^lud 80 it was. "When he GTiUted the toom^ round tbo door of 
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which a lot of frieze coats had crowded, but which was kept shut, 
he found Feemy on the ground, with her head supported on Mrs 
McKeon'a lap, and Blake kneeling beside her, endeavouring to 
pour something into her mouth. There was another woman 
standing in the room, and, an apothecary, whom the doctor had 
sent for; but Father John was soon made to understand that 
medical skill could avail but little, and that all the aid which 
Feemy could now receive from her fellow -creatures was to come 
from him. 

To describe the scene which immediately followed would be to 
treat so sacred a subject much too lightly. The priest, however, 
found that neither life nor reason was extinct ; she acknowledged 
the symbol of salvation in which she trusted, and received that 
absolution from her sins which her church considers necessary. 
Who can say how deeply she had repented of her misdeeds during 
the many hours of silent agony which she had endured ! 

Her arm was stretched out from her body, and her hand was 
clasped tightly in that of Mrs. McKeon's. The moment before 
she drew her final breath, she felt and tried to return the pressure ; 
she made one great struggle to speak. " Myles " was the single 
word which her lips had strength to form; and with that last 
effort poor Feemy died. 

In the meantime McKeon had given his evidence in the court 
and had left the table — Mr. Allewinde having declined to cross- 
examine either him or Father John. There was then a pause of 
some little duration in court, during which Mr. O'Malley, address- 
ing the judge, said that Miss Macdermot, the witness now about 
to be brought forward, was unfortunately in a very weak state of 
health, so much so, that had her evidence not been essential to 
her brother, he should be most unwilling to have troubled her ; he 
then apologised for the delay, and asked for and obtained per- 
mission for Mrs. McKeon to be on the table and repeat the 
answers of the witness to the jury : the judge merely premising 
that it would be necessary that that lady should be sworn to 
repeat the true answers. 

There was still some further delay after Mr. O'Malley had sat 
down. Mr. McKeon got up to go and help to bring her into 
court, but just in the doorway he met a man who whispered to 
him; he did not return however, but hurried on to the room 
where he had left his wife, and reached it just as the breath left 
the poor girFs body. In spite of their distress it was apparent to 
all that the truth must be immediately made knowT\ m \Joi?b <i.<Q»xix\.^ 
and Mr. McKeon was leaving iox tke i^mx^o^^ c>^ v^^^cca.^ "'^^^ 
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^^_ O'Malley, when Father John laid his hand upon hie 
^^■shoalder, and said — 

^^" " Poor Thady, it will hreak his heart to hear it. It muflt] 
■ kept from him. But heaven only knows what's best; he "must I 
I It at last. Go, McKeon^ and tell O'Malley; he'll know wh| 
I best to do'* 

I McKeon returned into court, and making his way with difficn 

H close np to the barrister, whispered in his ear that his witness i 
H no more, 

^^^ Mr. O'Malley, who had been standing, instantly eat down, as if 
^^H appalled by tlie snddennees of the event. Every one In the court 
V who had seen McKeon's face as he entered, felt aware that some- 
thing had happened to Feemy, 

The judge leaned forward over his desk, addreasing bimseU 
particularly to Mr. O'Malley, and said, — 

" I» Miss Macdermot too unwell, Mr. O'Malley, to be brought 
into court?" 

" My lord," said he again» rising from his seat, " she has already 
gone before another judgment-seat. Macdermot," and he turned 
round to the prisoner in the dock, *^you have borne your sorrows 
hitherto like a man; you must try and bear this also^ — ^j^our sister 
ifl dead. She has fallen the first victim^ — God forbid that another 
Bhould be sacrificed. My lord, my cause is now done ; there ia 
now no living witness, but the prisoner, of that scene which I 
described to you. The case must go to the jury as it is." 

During the time of the whole trial, Thady had stood upright at 
the bar, with his elbow leaning on the wooden raO, and ids i^ 
resting on hie arm. He had almost constantly kept his eye U|i 
the speakers, occasionally turning hia gaze to the place whl 
Father John had sat during the trial, to see that he had 
deserted him. During the speech which Mr. O'Malley had md 
on his behalf^ he had brightened np, and looked more cheet 
than he had done for many montl\s. When that was finij 

had felt more sanguine as to his acquittal than lie had 

time since he had first given himself up as a prisoner. Ihwi 
the short pause which occurred in court immediately after McK^ 
left the table, he had onco or twice looked round to learn if Fee^ 
were coming, though the high woodwork of the dock wotild eS 
tually prevent him from seeing her till eha was at the table. 

It will be remembered that Feemy's extreme illness had no 
been made known to her brother, — ^much less her lament 
fiitiiation. Father John had told him that she was unwell. Lint 
h&d not thought it ueceasar-j \j^ lTc'i^\!kV^\i\iMi^^t tUe \>reaent iboi 
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letting him know how very ill she waa. The doctor's departure 
from court he did not notice at all. Father John was sent for to 
his sister in a manner which caused him no apprehension, — and 
even when McKeon went out to see whether she was coming, it 
never occurred to Thady that the delay in his sister's appearance 
was occasioned by ill health. It was only when he saw O'Malley 
sit down, after hearing some whispered tidings from McKeon, that 
he felt alarmed. When the barrister told the judge that his wit- 
ness had gone before another judgment-seat, it was still evident 
from his face that he did not perfectly comprehend what had 
happened ; but there was no misunderstanding the language in 
which the tidings were immediately afterwards communicated to 
himself. He seemed to make one attempt as if to say something ; 
but the feeling of his situation, and the paraphernalia of the court 
awed him into silence, and he sank down within the dock to hide 
his sorrow from the crowd that were gazing at him. 

There was some considerable delay in the court after this, as 
though all the parties concerned felt unwilling to commence 
business after the shock which Peemy's death had occasioned. 
The judge sat back in his chair, silent and abstracted, as if, valu- 
able as he must know his own and the public time to be, he felt 
unable to call on any one to proceed with the case immediately 
after so sad an event. 

At last Mr. AUewinde rose and said thai no one could regret 
more than himself the dreadfully tragical manner in which the 
prisoner had lost the benefit of the evidence, which it was expected 
his sister would have been able to give on his behalf; that he con- 
ceived that it would be anything but mercy to the prisoner to 
delay the proceedings in their present stage on account of what 
had happened ; moreover, he considered that doing so would be 
illegal. He would suggest to the judge, to his learned friend on 
the other side, and to the jury, whether any legal and available 
use could be made of the evidence which had been given by the 
prisoner's sister before the coroner. 

This, however, Mr. O'Malley declined, alleging that the ques- 
tions put to Miss Macdermot by the coroner, were merely intended 
to elicit evidence that Captain Ussher had been killed by her 
brother, and that the answers she then gave were of course not 
such as would be favourable to the prisoner; nor were such as 
could prove those facts which Mr. O'Malley had intended to 
prove. Mr. O'Malley finishe'd by stating that as far as he wag 
concerned the case was ready to be submitted by his lordshii^ tA 
the jury. 
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Mr, Allewinde, however, atiO had the right of reply, and he 
was not tlio man to allow any chance circumstance to prevent him 
making use of it. He accordiDgly again got up to addreas thd 
jury. He told them that what he had to say would not keep them 
long, and considering that he was a lawyer and a barrifiter, lifl 
kept hia word with tolerable fidelity. He remarked that the 
evidence of Brady had in no degree been shaken. That the Buh- 
jecta in which Keegan had been examined had had no reference to 
the caBe ; and that it was quite plain tbat Dolan had come forward 
to Bwear to anythinj^ which he thought might tend to the prisoner's 
acquittal. He itmde no allusion whatever to Father John and 
Tony McKeon, and then ended by saying, that *' the unexpected 
and melancholy death of Miss Macdermot was an occurrence which 
could not hut fill the breast of every one present with most pro* 
found sympathy for the prisoner, — that he should abstain from 
saying a word which might be unnecessarily disagreeable or 
painful to the feelings of any one — but that the jury must feel tbat 
the prisoner would lose nothing from the loss of her evidence. Of 
course," he continued, "in a point of law you are bound to look 
on the case as if Miss Macdermot had died at the same moment 
with her betrothed husband, lor you are aware that yon caniKft 
allow anything which my learned friend has tnld you to be taken 
into consideration by you in finding your verdict. But it will 
ledsen the pain which more or less you must suffer in this sad case, 
to reflect what at rang grounds you have for supposing that the 
fiieter, had she lived, could have proved nothing favourable to the 
brother ; for had she been able to do so, she would have done it 
when exaiuiued before the coroner. I shall now trouble you no 
further. Hia lordship in Bubmitting the case to you will gi^ - ^'^" 
doubtless the necessary caution against allowing excited i 
to have any influence over the verdict to which you shall cumt?, 

Mr. Allewinde then sat down, and after the lapse of one or two 
minutes the judge turned to the jury, and spoke his charge to 
them upon the question. He went deliberately through the wholi 
evidence — dwelt upon various minor points in the prisoner's ' 
— told them that the prisoner could not be considered as gs 
murder, if there was ground to believe that he had committed tW 
act whilst the deceased was forcibly carrying off his sister : nn<? 
that if they believed that the prisoner had never before pr 
tated the death of the man he killed, he could not be con 
to have been guilty of the crime for which he was now tried. Hi 
then went at length into all the points ; he showed the jury iHil 
no evidence whatever bad be^n \it^\x^\il ui^ to prove that the giri 
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Was in a senseless state when Ussher was attacked ; and that for 
anything they had heard proved, she might have been walking 
quietly with him. He then went into the evidence given by 
Brady, and he stated it as his own opinion, that the man was in the 
main to be believed ; he argned that his whole evidence, both on 
direct and cross-examination had been given in a manner which 
seemed to him to show an unwillingness to give more information 
than he could possibly help on either side — but still with a deter- 
mination not to forswear himself. But at the same time he told 
them that this was a question on which each juror should form his 
own opinion ; in fact that it was to judge of the value and credibility 
of evidence that they were summoned. It was, also, he said, for 
them to decide whether the death of the revenue officer was pre- 
meditated by the party at Mrs. Mehan's when they talked of 
ridding the country of him. He passed very slightly over 
the remaining evidence, merely saying that this was a case in which 
character could not weigh with them, as, if the prisoner were 
guilty, his former apparent good character only aggravated his 
sin. He then concluded by telling the jurors that they were 
bound by solemn oaths to allow nothing to interfere with the 
truth of their verdict — that they must all deplore the untimely 
death of the young woman who was to have appeared before 
them, and sympathise with the brother for the loss of his sister — 
but that his misfortune in this respect, could not lighten his guilt 
if he were guilty, or diminish the sacredness of the duty which each 
juror owed to his country. 

When the judge had finished, the jury retired to consider their 
verdict ; and the other business of the assizes was proceeded with, 
as if nothing peculiar had happened to check the regular routine 
duties of the court. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE VERDICT. 



It was not very late in the day when the jury retired, and It wag 
generally thought that they would come to a verdict in time to 
escape being immured for a second night ; but they did not. 

Immediately after hearing the judge's charge. Father John, 
McKeon, and Webb agreed among them that it was absolutely 
necessary that old Macdermot should be acquamt^d -^ir^ \^^ 
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leftth ; but wbo wiis to take upon binieelf 
errftud! Fatiier John had for the lust few days been ea hara«6ed^ 
«o worn down by anxiety, and was now so depressed by, as be 
conceived the unfavourable tone of the judge's charg-e, that lio 
looked like the ghost of himself; and yet the duty of seeing old 
Macdunnot could fall on no one but himself. Neither Webb nor 
McKeon knew the ways of the old man, and it was more tbu 
probal*Ie that neither of them would be admitted into the hoase. 
Fnther John therefore put himself on a car and hurried off to 
Btdlycluran. making his friend promise that he would wait ia 
Carrick for him till his return. 

Father John soon found himself in the presence of Larry ; but 
he could with difficulty find words to tell him of hia bereavemPDt 
The old man was seated on his bed— he always slept now in tbi 
parlour^ — he had hia legs thrust into a tattered pair of breechea, 
aud had worn -out slippers on hia feet; aud an old and ragged < 
into which he had been unable or unwilling to thrust his 
hung over his shoulder ; but lie had no atockings on — no cr 
round hia throat ; his long- worn shirt was unbuttoned overj 
breast ; and his face was not only unghorn, but was also, as < 
as his hands and feet, unwashed and filthy. When Father 
entered the room he was seated on his bed, which bad not 
made since he rose from it. He bad a pipe in his mouth, ai^ 
glaBS of grog in hia hand. The smell of the room was 
uffennive^ and it seemed froTu tlie dreudlnlly close atmosphere, 
no wiiulow had been opened in it for weeks past IMary McGoV 
followed the priest^s steps into the room, running through numed 
apologies as to the state in 'which the old mati was found, I 
assuring him that Macdermot was so stupid and so obstinat« ( 
it was impossible to get him to do or to understand anything ; ' 
she forthwith took hold of his shoulders, and began shaking T 
and scolding him — bawling into his ear, till the poor idiot sli 
iu her grasp. 

Father John at last succeeded iu rescuing him from her hn 
aud, Bi^atiug himself in a chair immediately opposite to hiwJ 
began his sad tale. He told him by degrees that his daughter 1 
been taken very ill — that she had got worse aud worgc- 
Ductor Blake had been scut lor — that she was found to be in Stt 
neut danger. But it had no effect on Larry ; he kept on continti 
thanking Fnther John for his friendly visit, saying bow kmdj 
was of him, to come and ait with an old man like htm — ^how I 
it was to be shut up alone with such a d — d old jade as Il^li 
Bud then he began teUiug ^aiket Joba a history of the ill-trenti 
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and cruelty he received from her, — ^which to do Mary justice, was 
in the main false ; for, excepting that she shook him and hawled 
to him, by way of rousing his dormant intellect, she had always 
endeavoured to be as kind to him as the nature of her disposition 
would allow. He begged of Father John to tell him when Ussher 
and Feemy would come back to take care of him ; asked if Feemy 
hadn't gone away to marry her lover ; and complained that it was 
cruel in his own dear girl not to let her old father be present at 
her wedding. 

At last the priest saw it was no good trying to break this bad 
news, by degrees, to such a man as Larry ; and he told him that 
his daughter was dead. The old man remained silent for a few 
minutes staring him in the face, and Father John continued — 

"Yes, Mr. Macdermot, your poor daughter died in Mfi 
McKeon's arms." 

'* Is it Feemy ? " said Larry. *' My own Feemy ? " 

" It is too true, Mr. Macdermot ; and indeed, indeed, I feel 
for you." 

" But it aint true. Father John," said the idiot, grinning. *' Slmre 
didn't I see her myself, when she went away on the car to tlie 
wedding?" And then thie old man paused as if thinking, and 
the stupid smile passed off from his face, and the saddest cloud one 
could conceive came over it, and he said, *' Ah, they're gone away 
from me ; they're gone away to Thady, and now I'll never see 
them agin." He then paused for a moment, but after a while a 
fire came into his eyes and he began again, "but curse her — 
curse — " 

This was too horrid ; Father John got up and held his hand 
before the father's face, as if to forbid him to finish the curse which 
he was about to utter ; and the old man trembled like a frightened 
child upon his seat, and sat silent with his eye fixed on the priest. 

Mary had not been present at this interview ; Father John, how- 
ever, now found it necessary to call her, and to commission her if 
possible to make the father understand that he had been bereaved 
of his daughter. Poor Mary was dreadfully distressed herself, and 
for a long time sat sobbing and weeping. But by degrees she 
recovered her tone, and commenced the duty which Father' John 
had enjoined her to perform ; but nothing could convince Larry of 
Feemy's death ; he felt assured that they were all trying to deceive 
him, and that Feemy and her lover had now deserted him as well 
as Thady. 

When Father John returned to Carrick, anxious, yet fearing to 
hear the verdict, he found that the jury had not yet ai^x'Si^^* ^^a. 
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this waa some comfort, for it made it evident that there Wfts doubt 
on the subject ; and enrel^?, thoni^ht he^ if a man doubts on each a 
fubject aa this, he must ultimately lean to the Bide of mercy. He 
[remained with Tony MoKeon in conrt till about eight, when they 
went to the hotel and got their dinner — for they would not leaTfl 
the town till the jury were locked np for the night. 

Soon afterwards Webb joined them, and the three sat together 
till eleven o* clock, when it was signified to them that the jud^e 
would not receive the vcnlict that night; and that the jury were, 
therefore, again to he locked up. Webb then went home, and the 
priest and hi 8 friend both returned to Dniraana to sleep. 

Thady had remained in the dock that he might be ready to hear 
J the verdict, till the judge left the bench. He was then condti<*tcd 
' back into the prison, and it was so late that the prison regulations did 
not allow him to see any friend or visitor; he was, therefore, de- 
barred from the comfort which a few kind words from Father John 
I would have afforded him. After he had heard the news of his 
sister' a death he never once raised himself from the position into 
which he almost fell rather than sunk. During the whole of the 
long afteruoon he remained crouched down in one corner of thi 
benches within the dock. When the judge commenced his charge 
to the jury, lie had once attempted to rise ; but he felt that he? couM 
no longer endure the gaze of those around him, and he remained 
on bis seat till lie was taken hack to gaol. 

Father John and McKeon agreed that the cause of Feerny'i 
death should not be told to Thady — at any rate till after the verdict 
had been given. If he should be condemned it would only be ■ 
Tiselesft cruelty to increase hia sufferings by telling him of his sister't 
disgrace. Should he be acquitted, it would then become a question 
whether or no he might still be suffered to live in ignorance of tbjtt 
which, if known, w^ould so deeply embitter the remainder of hU 
life. 

On the Friday morning the two frienda again took th^ir aeat 
in court, waiting anxiously till the jury should send in word that 
they had come to a unanimous decision. 

Thady waa again in the dock, and Father Jobn was just enabled 
to say one word to him over the wooden paling ;- — to bid him still 
keep up hia courage, and to press his hand closely within bis own* 

Hour after hour passed on, aud tlie dull stupid work of the week 
went on. Mr. Allewinde's eloquence, Mr. 0*Malley's energy, and Mr. 
0*Laughcr'a wit, sounded equally monotonous to theanxioti ' 

and his good-natured friend. Though they seemed to hiiti 
indeed ei3deavouTedtodo80,yetat the cloae of each trivial c*ii« lisii 
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wah tried, they had no idea impressed upon them of what had just 
been going on. One o'clock struck — two — three — four — ^fiye — and 
yet they remained in the same position ; and still the jury who 
had been considering the subject remained undecided. 

The business in the Record Court had been closed on the Thurs- 
day, and therefore both the judges heard criminal cases during the 
whole of Friday ; and by six o'clock the business of the assizes was 
finished, and the prisoners are all disposed of with the exception of 
poor Thady. It was absolutely necessary that the judges should 
commence their business at Sligo on the following Saturday, and if 
the jury did not agree to a verdict before eleven on that morning, 
they would have to be discharged, and the case must stand over for 
a fresh trial at the summer assizes. This now seemed almost 
desirable to Father John and McKeon. Immediately after hearing 
Mr. O'Malley's defence they had felt sure of success; but the 
judge's charge had dreadfully robbed them of their hopes, and they 
began to fear the arrival of the foreman. 

At six Baron Hamilton left the court, saying that either he or 
his brother would be within call till twelve o'clock to receive .the 
verdict, and that he would remain in town till eleven the next 
morning, should the jury not have decided before then. Thady was 
yet once more taken back to prison in doubt, and whilst McKeon 
went to the inn again to get some dinner ready, Father John went 
np to the prison to visit the prisoner in his cell. 

The young man had to a great degree recovered his self-posses- 
sion. He told Father John that he had given up all hope for 
himself — that he believed he had made up his mind perfectly to 
face death like a brave man. He then talked about his sister, and 
lamented grievously that she, ill as she was, should have been 
dragged into court with the vain object of saving his life. He 
asked many questions about the manner of her death — her disease 
— the state of her feelings towards himself — all which Father John 
found it most difficult to answer ; and he was just beginning to 
inquire how his father had borne all the griefs which had accumu- 
lated themselves upon him, when one of the turnkeys opened the 
door of the cell, and told him that he was to return immediately 
into court — that the jury had agreed — and that the judge was now 
going into court to receive the verdict. 

Father John turned deadly pale, and leant against the wall for 
support. A hectic red partially suffused the prisoner's face, and 
bis eyes became somewhat brighter than before. A slight shudder 
passed over his whole frame ; in spite of all that hehad suffered — 
aU that he made up his mind to suffer — it was evident that there 

A ▲ 
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was a fearhil de^ee of anxiety in his bosoni, a painfttl hope ttill 
clir.ging to hia heart 

Tke fcttcrB were again fixed on to liia legs, and he was led away 
in the midst of a body of policeineu into conrt. Father John 
hurried to tlui same place, where he found Mr, McKeon already 
eeated on one of the dark benches. There were but very few 
there, aa every one had left it after the biislneaa of the day had 
been concluded ; some of those who were in town and hnd heard 
that the jnry were at laat nnanimoua, had hurried down ; but the 
generality of the strangers who were still remaining in Carrick, 
preferred the warmth of the hotel fires to paddling down through 
the rain, dirt, and dark, even to hear the verdict in a case iii which 
every one was eo much interested. 

The barristers* and attorneys* seats were wholly deserted by 
their customary learned occupants j there was but one lawyvr 
present, and he, probably tliiiiking it unprofessional to appear to 
take more than a lawyer s interest in any case, was standing by 
himself in the dark obscurity between the dock and the bottom cf 
one of the galleries. This was Mr. O'Malley — and though he 
woxdd not be seen in court after his business there was really over, 
he felt so truly anxious in the matter that he could not wait to 
hear the verdict from a third party. 

At length the judge took his seat, and the clerk of the crOWn 
sat beneath him ready to record the decision of the jury. A ffiw 
lighted candles were stuck about in different parts of the court; 
but they were lost in the obscurity of the large, dark, dismal 
building* The foreman stood ready with a written and signed 
paper. The judge asked him if they had all come to n unaniuiout» 
verdict, and he answered in the affirmative; and handed the 
paper to the clerk of the peace, who glancing hia eye upon It, and 
half turning round to the judge said in his peculiar, sonorous 
voice — 

"My lord, the prisoner has been foimd guilty.** 

"Gentlemen, is that your verdict?" said the judge j and they 
said it was. 

The prisoner stood up at the bar erect without moving. He 
neither shook nor trembled now. If it were not that his lipa wer« 
pressed quite close together, he \vauld have appeared to hav« 
heard the verdict without emotion. Nt^t so Father John; he ha«i 
been leaning back, anxiously waiting till the one fatal word met 
his ear ; and then his head fell forward on the desk, and he sobbed 
like a woman. 

Baron Hamilton immedklely placed the black cap oa hia het4 
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and proceeded to pronounce the dreadful senteliCe of death. As 
he did so, his voice seemed like some awful, measured tone pro- 
ceeding from an immovable figure or statue placed beneath the 
dusky canopy ; so dark was it — and so cold and stern ; so slow 
and clear were his words and manner ; he must have felt, and felt 
strongly, as he doomed that ypung man to a sudden and ignomi- 
nious death, for he was no heartless man ; but so powerfully had 
he schooled his emotions, so entirely had he learnt to lay aside the 
man in assuming the judge, that had he been the stone he looked 
like, he could not have betrayed less of the heart within him. 

He dwelt at considerable length on the enormity of the offence 
of which the prisoner had been found guilty ; he stated his own 
conviction that the verdict was a just and true one ; alluded to the 
irreparable injury such illegal societies as that to which the prisoner 
too evidently belonged, must do in the country ; assured him that 
he had no hope for mercy to look for in this world, and recom- 
mended him to seek it from Him who could always reconcile it 
with his justice to extend it to the repentant sinner. He concluded 
by ordering that he should be taken back to the place from whence 
he came, and be brought from thence to the place of execution on 
the Monday week following, and then and there be hung by his 
neck till he should be dead. 

The assizes were then finished — the judge immediately left the 
court — the prisoner was taken back to his cell — the lights were 
extinguished — and when the servants of the sheriff came to lock 
the door, they found Mr. McKeon still vainly endeavouring to 
aroijse the broken-hearted priest from his ecstasy of sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE END. 



On Saturday morning the little town of Carrick-on-Shannon again 
became quiet and, comparatively speaking, empty. The judges 
left it very early ; most of the lawyers had taken wing and flown 
towards Sligo, seeking fresh quarries, on the previous evening. 
The jury were released, and had returned weary to their homes ; 
the crowds of litigants and witnesses who had filled the Record 
Court had also left on the Thursday evening; and now those who 
had been wanted in the criminal court were gone, and peace and 
quiet were restored. At eleven o'clock neither of the hotels were 
open; the waiters and servants who, during the laat ^^«St V^ 
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riterflUy not known what a bed was, and who^ during" that wei 
had snatclied their only disturbed naps before the Idtchen fires, 
under the kitchen dressers, were taldng their sleep out for the pi ^ 
week. It was still raining hard, and the long-, narrow, untidy 
reet was still as dirty and disagreeable as ever; otherwise there 
as no resemblance in it to the street of the last few days. Therti 
fras no crowd around the court honse, nor policemen with cross 
chains on their caps, nor sheriflV servants with dirty, tawdry 
liveries. The assizea were orer; and till next July — -when tho 
Judges, barristerB, jary^ &c., would all return, Oarrick was doomed 
to fall back to its usual insignificance as a moat uninteresting 
connty town. 

As Father John left tho town on the previous evenlug, ho sei\t 
word np to the governor of the gaol that he would see voun*' 
Macdermot early on the following morning. He did not go* home 
to the Cottage, but again passed the night at Mr. McKeon*e, at 
Drumsna j and a most sad and melancholy night it was. After 
witnessing Feemy's death, and seeing that the body had been 
decently and properly disposed, Mrs, McKeon Lad returned home, 
and her husband had found her quite ill from the effects of the 
Bcene she had gone through. 

Soon after the two men had niadc their apology for a dinner, 
Mr. Webb, who had had the verdict brought to his own house, 
called, and the three eat for some time talking over what possible 
means there might be still left for saving the young man's life. 
It was at last agreed that Webb should go np to Dublin on the 
morrow, and make what interest he could to see the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant himself, as well as tho Under Secretary ; and endeaTonf| 
by every means in his power, to obtain a pardon. 

After wliat had been said by tho jndge whilst pronouncing the 
sentence, they all felt that there could be no reasonable ground for 
hope; but still they wo;ild leave no chance untried, and it %vai» 
therefore settled that the counsellor shoidd start by the morning 
coach. 

Early the next morning the priest left Drumsna for Carrick, 16 
eeo Thady for the first time since his condenmation, McKeon 
offered to go with him ; but he declined tho offer, Baying, that this 
morning he wonld sooner be left alone with bis doomed friend. 
He refused, too, the loan of McKeon's car. He -wanted to collect 
his thoughts and his energy by the walk, for he felt that he had 
much to do to school his own feelings before he could make his 
visit a comfort instead of a cause of additional distress to 
dermot 
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About ten o'clock he passed through the town, and rang the 
governor's bell at the gaol door. He was a well-known visitor 
there now, and when the door was opened he expected at once, as 
usual, to be shown the prisoner's cell ; but instead of that he was 
taken into the governor's house. 

This officer had always been extremely civil to Father John ; 
and had shown all the kindness in his power, and that was no 
little, to the prisoner. He expressed himself to the priest greatly 
distressed at the verdict, and the consequent fate of Macdermot. 

" It's four years, Father John," said he, " since I had a prisoner 
in my charge condemned to die. It's four years since there was 
an execution here, and then the victim was a criminal of the 
blackest dye — a man who had undoubtedly committed a cold- 
blooded, long -premeditated murder. And then his death weighed 
heavy on me ; but I cannot but believe that this young man is 
innocent, — at any rate so much more innocent than he was, — my 
heart has failed me since he was brought back last night con- 
demned." 

** More innocent than he was !" said Father John. " Ah, indeed 
he is ! If we were all as innocent of guilt as this poor fellow is, 
it would be well for most of us. I promised to see him early this 
morning. Will you let me go up to him now ? though God knows 
I know not what to say to him !" 

" Yes, of course. You shall go up now immediately ; and God 
grant you may be able to comfort him ! But you know you cannot 
see him as you have done always. That is, you may see him as 
often as you please, but you cannot see him alone.'* 

" Not alone !" said Father John. 

"Not now," said the governor. "When brought back capitally 
condemned, he was of necessity put into the condemned cell ; and 
when once there, no visitor may be left alone with him." 

" How is he to receive— how am I to perform the sacred duties 
of my profession ? " 

** When the prisoner is abcfut to confess, the turnkey will step 
outside the door, which you can close. You know. Father John," 
continued the governor, " it is not from my own heart I give these 
orders; you know I would give him every indulgence I could; 
but you also know that I must obey the rules of my office, and 
they imperatively forbid that any visitor shall be left alone with a 
condemned prisoner." 

" I know it isn't your fault ; and if it must be so, it must. But 
will you desire the man to be sent for, for Macdermot will be 
expecting me?" 
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In a minute or two the gaoler arrived with hie huge keys, and, 
with a palpitating heart* Father John followed him to the con* 
demned cell 

The priest, during hia walk from Drum ana, bad made up hi« 
mind exactly as to what he would say on Bceing Thady ; how he 
would mix pity with condolence ; how he would use 8iich worda 
as might fitrengthen him in hit* determination to bear hia anfferiogB 
witb resignation ; how he would teach him to forget the preseat 
iu the thougbts of his future prospects. But when the iron door 
waa opened, and he waw Macdermot seated on the one small Btone 
neat in the wall beneath the high, iron-barred window ; when bis 
eye rested on the young man 'a ymle and worn face, he forgot all hh 
studied phrases and premeditated conduct, his acute grief oyer- 
came hlns ideas of duty, and falling on the prisoner's bosom he 
sobbed out, ''My boy — my boy — my poor murdered boy !** 

It would be useleaa to attempt to deecribe at length the scenfl 
between them. Father John remained with him nearly the whole 
of that day, — the patieiit, silent turnkey leaning up against tbe 
corner of the cell during the whole time. For a long time Tbadv was 
the most tranquil of the two ; but at length the priest regained hia 
compOBure, and was able to listen to the various requests of hh 
friend, and to aay all that could be eaid to comfort and atrengtht^n 
him. 

Thady'e first request was that he might see hia father. Thi«, 
Father John felt, would be impracticable, and if accompliabed 
would only be in the highest degree painful. Larry was cow so 
perfectly a liiuatic, and at the same time so resolute in his deter- 
mination not to put himself in the way of being arrested by 
Keegan, that it would be impossible either to make him understand 
the fate which awaited hia son, or to induce him, by any meant 
fihort of force, to leave bis own room. Besides, were a meeting ta 
be effected, tho idiotical father would probably not cease to abuse 
his son, and would certainly not comprehend his tenderness aad 
affection. Et was tlifficult to tell the son that hia fatber had 80 
utterly lost his intellects as to be unable to be brought to sec hini; 
but even this was better than allowing him to think that he was la 
see him, and then deceive him. 

Thady bore this blow even worse than Father John had ex- 
pected that he w ould do ; it made him feel so desolate — so alone 
in the %vorld 1 Btupid and cross aa hia father had been for yean 
paat — cruel and unjust aa he had been on the last time they met»— - 
itiil, the long time which had passed since that meeting, and the 
inanner in which the interview had been passed by Thady» mailie 
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him forget his father's treatment, and only rememher that he was 
his last surviving relative. He suhmitted, however, to Father 
John's advice, and consented not to urge his request. 

He then talked of his sister, and began to speak more- feelingly 
of Ussher, and to allude to the deed which had brought him to his 
dreadful doom, with more freedom than he had ever done before. 
The facts of his last month's residence at Ballycloran seemed to be 
made less obscure than they had been, to his mind's eye, by the 
distance through which he looked at them. He appeared to com- 
prehend more clearly both Feemy's conduct and that of her lover, 
and he spoke with the greatest affection of the former, and with 
justice to the latter. 

" Oh ! Father John,'* he continued, after they had been talking to- 
gether for hours, and when they had become so habituated to the pre- 
sence of the turnkey as almost to forget it, " no one but yourself Can 
ever know how far murder was from my thoughts that day ! — nor 
all that I had suffered for having listened for one moment to the 
plots which them boys were making for his death. But who can 
wonder that I hated him ! God knows I have forgiven him for all 
that he has brought on us — both me and Feemy ; but who can 
wonder that I didn't love him then ? I knew in my heart he never 
meant to marry her. And oh ! Father John, av I hadn't seen her 
that night, what would she have been now? I did hate him 
then ; — and hadn't I cause ? And for that one night at the wedding, 
when I was mad with the name' they had called my sisther; I did 
think I'd be glad av the boys that hated him so should murther 
him at last. But when I woke in the morning and remembered 
that the sounds of murther had been in my ears, I felt as though I 
could never more be quiet or at ase in this world. And I never 
was ; every man's hand was against me since then. Father John, 
except yours. I felt, as I walked through the fields that morning, 
that it was here I should spend my last days, and here I am. And 
I was warned of it too ; I was warned of what would come of it, 
av I meddled with them boys that night at Mrs. Mehan's. He 
himself called me out that night when I first got there, and tould 
me what it was Brady was afther. And I believed him, and yet I 
went ; for my heart was full of hatred for the man who warned me. 
Oh ! why. Father John, could he not let us alone. We were poor, 
but we were no worse ; but there's an end of us now altogether, 
and perhaps it's for the betther as it is ! ' 

He then earnestly begged Father John to attend to his sister's 
burial, and to take some little heed of his father during his few 
remaining years ; and all this the priest i^TO\ma^^» ^'^ ^^Osa ^ 
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the property, and of the chauce tliere might be of gaviiig sumeth 
out of it for the old man^a sapport. Father John, however, told 
him that for his, TLady*a sake, and for the love he bore him, ! 
father should never want till he wanted hitnaelf; and though i 
promise^ for many long months, entailed a heavy burden on tfl 
prieat, he moat religionaly kept his word. 

Timely then epoke of his own coming death ; and though he 
had made up hia mind to die, and could think, without regret, of 
leaving the world where he had Imown so many sorrows and so 
few joya, still he Bhuddered when he remembered the gaping 
crowd which would he assembled to see his expiring convulsions, 
and the horror which he could not but feel, when the executioner*^ 
hands should touch hia neck, and the dreadful cap should be drawn 
over hia eyes. Oh ! that that horrid moment might be over — 
when he wouhl still be alive — still Bensible to the thoughts of life — 
but w4ien the light of the sun would Lave been for ever excluded, 
and his last thoughts would be wandering betw^een doubtful hopes 
of Heaven's mercy, and awful fears of his coming agony. 

The cold sweat stood upon his brow as he endeavoured to explain 
his feelings to the priest. And assiduously, patiently, warmly, and 
kindly, did that friend endeavour to allay his sufferings, and make 
him feel as oonfident of God's pardon for his sins as he was of 
executioner's doom. He told him also that, if possible, no cro« 
should be assembled to gaze at his death ; and he promised hiaff 
self to stand by him, and hold his baud to the last moment of 
his life. 

At six the priest left him promising to see him again on th« 
Sunday, and on every day till it was all over. He then retur; 
to McKeon s, where he dined. 

At ahout ten they were sitting together wnth IMrs, McKeon 
the iire- talking over the affairs ofEallycl or an, and consulting aal 
what had better be done with Larry after the execution, when the 
girl entered and said a man w^as wuiiting outside wishing to speak 
to Mr. IMcKeon. Tony accordingly went out; and standing lit 
the hack 'door, for he would not enter the Ititchen, with his 
hat slouched over hia face, he found Pat Brady. He was very 
much astonished at seeing this man; more especially so, flf 
since the trial Brady's name had been mentioned w^ith execra- 
tion by almost every one, and particularly by those, who like 
CMcXeon, Imd taken every opportunity of showing themselves 
Macdermot's friends ; and it would have been thought th^ 
that McKeon*fl house was one of the last places to which he 
be likely to com*". 
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Pat was the first to speak. 

"There's a word or two I want to spake to yon, Mr. Mo 
Keon." 

" To speak to me," said Mr. McKeon ; " well, what is it ? '* 

" I couldn't just he telling you here ; av you wouldn't mind 
stepping out, a minute or so — it's not five minutes I'd be keeping 
you." 

McKeon accordingly went out into the dark yard, about thirty 
paces from the house, and Brady continued — 

" It's about the young masther, yer honor." 

"You've said enough about him; you've hanged him; now, 
what more have you? " ^ 

" May I niver see the Blessed Virgin in glory av I towld a 
word of a lie agin the masther. Av I iver towld the truth it was 
that day; an' worse luck — av I'd lied then maybe it'd been 
betther for Mr. Thady." 

" It wasn't to tell me that, you came here ; — if you've anything 
to say, let me hear what it is." 

" Why then, yer honor, is Mr. Larry, the owld man, a going to 
see the voung masther ? " 

"And what if he is?" 

" Why jist this thin ; av he do, Keegan's boys is to saze him 
as he comes out on the road from Ballycloran." 

" Gracious God ! would he arrest the man coming to see his own 
son for the last time ! " 

" Paix, he will, Mr. McKeon ; so don't let him do it ; I heard 
him telling the bailifil" 

McKeon seemed lost in astonishment, at this fresh instance of 
the attorney's relentless barbarity, and Brady turned round to go 
away. But after having walked a few yards, he came back, and 
said, in a hesitating whisper — 

" You'll be seeing Mr. Thady atore it's all over, Mr. McKeon ? " 

" WeU; I shall see him." 

"Would you mind axing him to pardon a poor boy, Mr. 
McKeon?" 

" May God pardon you, Brady. Your master that was, has 
been taught before this to forgive all his enemies; but I wouldn't 
dirty my mouth with your name the last time I see him." 

" Sorrow a word of a lie thin I towld, Mr. McKeon." 

" Never mind : truth or lies it's much the same." And 
McKeon returned to the house, and told Father John what he had 
heard from Brady ; and the priest and he agreed together that it 
would be by far the best course to make Thady \v3CLdfc^%XasA'^^>s3afc 
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ather ooiiW not leave his borne to see him, for fear of faUiug into 
^^lie hands of the ftttoriiey. 

On the next day. Sunday. Father John performed masa 

^reached as naual iu the parish chapel. When the service 

over, he addressed his congregation from the altar on the enhiectl 

Tliady's approaching execution, and h© begged them all, m ih 

valued hia good opinion, not only not to be present at \i thet 

6elvea,hut also to do all in their power to prevent others from heS 

80. The same thing was done in Carrick, where the priest moi 

over begged his parishioners not to open their shops on that mornii 

nntil the execution should be over. 

The enBuing week passed slowly away. Father John was 
the doomed man constantly, and McKeon saw him two or thil 
times. On the Wednesday Mr. Webb returned from Dublin i 
his journey had been a fruitless one: he had seen the Lord-Lit 
tenant, and had been kindly received by him; but at the 6ai 
time he was informed that he could not exercise Lis privilc^el 
mercy in this case, as he had been strongly advised not to do I 
both by those in office under him and by the judge. 

Macdermot kept up hia heart wonderfully through tho ^V,.„. 
week. He never repined, nor once even alluded to Eeegan* 
Father John Bpent the whole of Sunday with him. It was to be 
his last in this world; the last time he was to watch the b'^ht 
growing out of the darkness — and the darkness following the 
light. As the rainntes flew by, his face became gradually palet 
and his hand occasionally trembled. The brave soldier goes to 
meet Death, and meets him without a shudder when be com 
The suffering woman patiently awaits him on her bed of sickne 
and conscious of her malady dies slowly without a struggle* 
not uncommon fortitude enables men and women to leave lli 
mortal coil, and take the di-ead leap in the dark witli appaiv_ 
readiness and ease. But to wait in full health and strength for tlw 
amval of the fixed hour of certain de^ath— tu feel the m*.; 
sink from under you which are fast bringing you to the - 
tioner's hand;— to know that in twelve— ten— eight — six hjifl 
by the clock, which hurries through the rapid minutes, you are! 
become— not by God's accomplished visitation — not iu any gallaof 
Btruggle of your own — but through the etern will of cemitj 
powerful men — a hideous, foul, and dislocated corso; — to know 
that at one certain ordained moment you are to be made extinct— 
to be violently put an end to ; — ^to be fully aware that this is yonr 
fixed fate, and that though strong as a lion, you must at' ^ 
moment die like a dog ;*-iQ await the doom without fear — mil 
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feeling theilood grow cold round the heart, — without a quickened 
pulse and shaking muscles, exceeds the bounds of mortal courage, 
and requires either the ignorant unimaginative indifference of a 
brute, or the superhuman endurance of an enthusiastic martyr. 

Thady was neither the one nor the other ; and the blood did grow 
cold round his heart — his pulse quickened, and his nerves shook 
within him ; but these were involuntary signs of his human nature. 
He spent the day in the performance of his religious duties, 
and made continual efforts to fix his mind on those subjects to* 
which it was directed by the priest ; and at last he received from 
him final absolution for his sins, with a full assurance in its efficacy. 
And if true and deep repentance can make absolution available, 
the priest's assurance was not ill grounded. 

Father Cullen, at Drumsna, and different priests in the neigh- 
bouring parishes again desired their congregations to absent them- 
selves from the execution, and on the Sunday evening before the 
fatal day it was thoroughly understood through the country, that 
it was the wish of the priest that no pne should be present. ' 

The Monday morning came. Though Father John had not 
been* allowed to remain all night in the prisoner's cell, he did not 
leave it till eleven, and was with him again at six. When the 
gaoler turned the key in the door. Father John found the prisoner 
still sleeping on his pallet. Even the loud noise of the key in the 
lock, and the dropping back of the heavy bolt had failed to awaken 
him. Before he left him on the previous evening he had insisted 
on his partially undressing, and he now found him exactly in the 
position in which he had left him. 

Bight was the hour fixed for the execution, and though it 
seemed cruel to rob him of his last human comfort, still as so few 
minutes of life remained, the priest thought it better to rouse him. 
He laid his hand on his shoulder, and calling out his christian 
name, gently shook him. It was wonderful how soundly the poor 
fellow slept ; and at last he jumped up with a smile on his wan 
face, uttering those confused words of acknowledgment which so 
readily come to the lips of any one conscious of being caught 
sleeping too late, to the neglect of his worldly duties. He had 
been dreaming — and in his dreams he was again at Ballycloran — 
again sitting over the warm turf fire, talking with his father, after 
his hard day's work, of their lands, and their rents, and their 
difficulties. Father John's presence — the cold close white wall 
and his own memory soon made him again conscious of the truth ; 
and as he pressed his hands to his forehead, remembering that he 
should never again feel the luxury of slee^,thft ^'x.^-^^'^^'^i^ ^^^^^a^ 
face was dreadful tp be seen. 
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There is nothing farther to relate respecting him. As the 
clock atrtick eight he was standing on the iron grate over the front 
entrance into Carrick gaol. He had supported hiniBelf firmly — 
though evidently with difficnlty. The cap was over his face — bis 
hands were tied hehind hia back — ^and the rope was round his neck. 
The last sound that met hia ear was the final prayer which Father 
John sobbed forth that God would receive him into his mercy ; 
the bolt was drawn — and Thady Macdermot was soon no more. 

Not one human form appeared before the gaol that morniDg. 
Not even a passenger crossed over the bridge from half-past seven 
till after eight, as from thence one might juat catch a glimpse of 
the front of the prison. At the end of the bridge stood three or 
four men guarding the street, and cantioning those who came, that 
they could not pass by ; and as their behesta were quietly obeyed 
the police did not interfere with them. Among them were Jo 
Beynolds and Oorney Bohm, and they did not leave their post til 
they were aware that the body of him to whom they showa 
this lastreapect had been removed* The shops were closed durin 
the wholR day j but it ^vaa many days before the sad melanclioly 
which attended the execution of Thady Macdermot wore AW^ 
from the little town of Carrick- on -Shanuou, 
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MENTS. Attiiig Chi^radcs, Burlesques, Conundrum:*, Enigmas^ Rebuses, and 
Puzjrfcs. Wiih Culoiircd Frontispiece and ovaiiy other Illustrations, Crown 8vQ, 
cloth gilt, gilt ed(;cs, ^s. 

THE HANDY BOOK OF GAMES, By Captain Crawley, 

Billiards, Ea^gatetle, Whist, Loo, Cribbage, Chess, Draftii, Backgamaioa, 
JLcarte, t*itquct. All Fours, Stc, &c. Crown Sva, cloth gilt, sj. 

Mrs. BEETON'S Book of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 

Comprismg every kind of practical informidon on Domestic Economy and Mo- 
dern Cookery. CVjntaiuing 3o<;o Rrcri'f--«> and InstklicTion'^, 600 ENgRAvrrNC*:, 
and numerous Colourkd JPuate^, With accurnte descriptions x-i lo (J.. 
tiiies, Time, Costs, and Seasons of the various dishes^ direcitons for Cat^ ■ . 
Hints on the M.inagemcnt of Lhildrcn, the Arniingrrticrii r»nd Ecoiiomy u' 1 z 
Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Poet' r» LcejrI lilcrnoranda, and 450 fiitis ol 
pare to suit the Seasons from January to December. Strongly bound, half- 
roan, price 7*. fir/. ; clnth t,nit, i^i-t t'.;tt;(;s, Pf- f./. ; h.ilf-iMilf, lo.f. or/, 
',♦ Ai it WtdiUng Gift. '^riU. 

of tluye\\*\ Qf- ttp*^H *my m; "raw- 

ogemiHt" is eHUiled to ih. ^ -■:_: .. .., . __ . , . = . .\^,^,r^^^,uitfa 

gttifuth t:ht bi*ifk vm/*V ia$t a Uj^simu, txnii Siiz>^ ftumey <vtty aajf, 

BEETON'S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK ConsTstirj£: of 670 

Needlework Patterns,' with full Descriptjotis and In5-iri3Ctions:i-' 

Every stiti-h descriljcd and engravctl with the utmost accuracy. 

of nuiterial requisite for each pattern stated. Handsomely !■ 

gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece, price 71. 6d, 
%* y Hit as TttK Book of Hol^ssholo MakXgement takes da^ prtcedince 1^' 
tv*ry other Copkrry B<ii>k, so this exirn^rditiary CoiUctiatt oj NetdieToork Design* 
kmtht^cme the bvifk^ par cjcccUence, ^r Ladies to ccHfuit, both /or hi^trHctiw^ <« 
Stitches a^d all kindi of work, mid PaiUrns aj eUs^nt siyU ami irrt^txHtckabU 
gwod ttiste. 

LIVES OF FAMOUS POETS. By Wiluam Michael 

RossiTTl. Contiininfj lliographic? of ihrr follo^vln ^r "Poets ; — l^L'a\s, OnLKR, 
BVKOW, GAlWPnEl.L, ClIAUCHK. Cat 

Gkav, Hkmahs, Hood, Keats, 

Scott, StiAtcKsi-EARB, Siiellrv^ :- 

With brief Lists of IntenocdiAtc Poets, alfoidtti;; a surt of gcuex^ u^iatc at 

the seqmsnce of dates in British Poetry. In One Vol, crown 8vo, cjoUi gill, 

price lor. dd, 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Charles Dickens, 

Complete in Nineteen Vol«., cloth, hsdf-bouad, 66s^ 6d,: or io Nine Double a.od 
One SingU VoL, tme. 

Umimt WARD^ LOCK ^ CO., Saliskury Squmrt, M.C* 



POETICAL WORKS, 



• WILLIAM WORDSWORTH'S WORKS. 

The only Complete Editions. 
The Complete Prose Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by Rev. 

Alexander B. Grosart. In 3 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 21J. 

*»* Dedicated^ by ex&rhs permitdffn^ to Her Majesty, and along with the 
Dedication a Hitherto Unpublished Poem by Wordsworth, addressed to the 
Queen on sending a gift copy of his poems to the Royal Library i Windsor. 

Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 
The Royal 8vo Edition, with Portrait^ In One Vol., cloth gilt, price 9*. 
The Centenary Edition, with Notes and Portrait. 6 Vols., leap. 8vo, cloth, 30*. 
The Pocket Edition. In 6 Pocket Vols., cloth, price xs*. 
The Imperial 8vo Edition, with Portrait and Vignette Title. In One Vol , 

cloth gilt, gilt edges, prite lax. 6</. 
The Illustrated J&dition, with Portrait, Etchings by Edwin Edwards, Notes 

and Memoir by W. M. Rossetti. In One Vol., cloth gift, gilt edges, price ai£ 
Select Pieces from Wordsworth's Peems. In O^e Vol., cloth gilt, price 3i. td. 
Wordsworth's Excursion. In One Vol., cloth gilt, price 3^, dd, 

SAMUEL TAYLOR QOLERIDGE»S WORKS. 

The only A uthorized and Con^leie Editions.—RiSDVcav Prices. 
Coleridge's Poems, A Ne,w Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y. 6d, 
Coleridge's Poems. Pocket Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, 9S. 6d. 
Coleridge's Draihatic Works. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 
Coleridge's Aids to Reflection, nth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, y. 6dJ 
Coleridge on the Constitution of Church and State. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d^ 
Colei-idge's X^ay Sermons. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Coleridge's Friend. Fifth Edition. Two Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5*. 
*«* A complete Set of the above, price ais. 

POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHl^LLEY 

Entirely New Edition. The Text th(Mrough1y revised^ with Notes and Memoir 
by W. Michael Rossetti. 3 Vols, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 31*. 6d. 
** This edition of the great poefs works must certainly rank as most trust' 
worthy and complete in all respects. . . . We gladly predict for this ediUon 
a popularity which it »> well deserves. We must also add that it possesses the 
merit of including many pieces of Shelley* s not usually found. in previous editions 
of his works, and some >to^ hitherto printed." —Thk ^fANDARD. 

Shelley's Poenxs, Essay^, sin'd Letters frond^ A'broad. Edited 

by Mrs. Shelley. With Portrait and Memoir. Bvo, cloth, price las. 
Shelley's Poetical \Y.9rks. Witl^ Portrait Cr. 8yo, clot^ gUt, 5j. 
POETICAL WORKS OF WM. MACKWORTH PRATSTD. 

With Portrait and Memoir by the Rev. Dbrwent Col^Ydgb, ' M.A.' Tn 

Two Vols, cloth, price xos. fyi. - 

THE POETICAL WO^lKS OF JOH?!. K^ATS. With a 

Memoir by Lord FtouGHTON. In One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5*. 

LIFE, LETTERS, and WRITINGS of CHARLES LAMB. 

Edited by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Conts^iung the Memoir by 

Talfourd, with Notes and IirustratTohs, embodying'theihost recent information 

on the subject. In Six Volumes, cloth, price 4af. 

This edition contains a large number of Unpublished Zfetters, which have been 
placed at the disposal of the Editor, as ttfell as fkany hiikerib ufuoUieciedl li dti& 
comprises many writings Of Lamb, in the shape if HrHiciimsi Essays, dOit 
Poetical Pieces, not hitherto identified. , ' ' . 

Charles Lamb's Elia sin^ Etfana. With Portraits. In On^ VoL 

fcap. 8vo, cloth, price as. 6d. 
London: WARDy LOCK &» CO.^ Salisbury S;ittare, E,C* V. 




UOXOfJ'S POPULAR POETS. 

Edited, witK Critical Memotrs. by WiLt.iAM Mickakl Rossirm* 
With Eight IllufrtratiDnfi Each. 



77i* jJr«j ami the puhUc^ aliki in Great Briiain and her C^tlonies, and in the 
Unitfa Sintett unite itt their ieititnony iff tkf immense enperimrit'v of Messrt, 
MexoH^x Pabular Ft>tii atitr any nether simiLxr coltectioHs puh it sheA by any other 
k^nse. Their possesiio^ of the Copyright vftrrhs of Caleridse^ Hof>d, Keats ^ Sheliejf^ 
WerdswQrtht and other great national ^oeis, places this series above rivalry^ 



I. Bvkon's PoaricAL Works. 
%. Longfellow's Poetical Works, 

3. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

4. Scott's Pohtical Works. 

S* Skbllky's Poetical Worxs- 

6. Moork's Poetical Works, 

7. Hood's Pobtical Works. 

8. K«ats* Poetical Works. 

9. Colk»idge:'S' Poetical Works. 
10. Burks' PoETrcAL Works. 

II, TUPPER'sPk^VBRBIAL PwrLOSOPHV. 

The Four Strics coiapleie for the 
fwiK lime in Odc VoL, with For* 
tmit. 



la. Milton's Poetical Works. 
tj. CAMrnKLL's Poetical Wohks. 
14. Pope's Poeticajl Wo^ks. 
J J. CowPER's Poetical Works. 

16. HUMOROL'S PoEM5« 

17. American Poems. 

18. Mrs. Hemans' Portical Woiuct* 
ig. Thomson's Poetical Works. 

ao. Miscellawbous Porms. 

[/w the PrtsM. 
21. Hood's Poetical WoiKS. Second 

Series. 
33* Whittikr's Pobtical Works, 

\_Just added^ 



With Critical MemoLr and Eight Illustmttons each^ handsomely bound,cloth gilt, 
glit edfies, 

PRICE 88. 6d. PER VOLUME. 

Also to he had in the JfUewing varieties of ^/n^jfin^'— Imitation v«IIum, gilt jide^ 
back acd ^dg«&, 51. ; ditto^ with leatherette covcrSj 6x. ; ivory enamei, tkr. 6dL ; 
morocco antique, yjr. 6^. ; morocco extra (and quality )j Bf. * cnonocco extra (tsi 
quality) or tree calf, hm. td* 

The same can «/*«» be had in hAttdtflme Boxes ^ forming elegant CASSBTS OF 
POET&T, most suitable for Wedding and ether Present*^ as follffwx x-^ C^ik^it 
containing 4 Volumes. 25J- : 5 Vol«., 301. *, 6 Vols.» 35*. These Caskets ti'ili be 
^tted lifith Twlumes selected from the following tf Mojcon's Popular Poett^ /*> smt 
the taste of the purchaser— B\'Mos,hos<i¥KLLOW, Wordsworth, Scott, Moo«^ 
Hood {tst and 2nd Series), BltrnSj Milton, CowI'ER, ttnd Hemans. 



MOXON*S LIBRARY POETS. 

Ths eem^Uie and centinnin^ success of ** Moxon*s Foe ft" Cn the jtcfulmr TArwe 
and Sixpenny Series, has induced the puilishers to issue a LiftitAkV Edition^ 
Jkrinttd en go^ pafter, bound half-Roxbttrghe, ercl&th ^iit^ gilt edgts^ aml£<*n' 
iaining Memoir by RossETTi^ and Eight Jllustrmtiom, price 5J, each. The 
f&Uowing can be Aarf— Bykon^ Longfellow, Scott, Shrllev, Hood, Kkats, 
Burns, Tuppsx, Milton, Campbell, Cowrttit, Humorous, American, Hkmahs, 
Thomkin, 

London: WARD^ LOCK ^ CO.^ Salisbury Spiarg, E,Q 




POETICAL WORKS, 



THOMAS HOOD'S WORKS. 

THE COMPLETE EDITION, 

The Complete Works of Thomas Hood. In lo Vols. Con- 
taining all the Writings of the Author of the "Song of the Shirt" ("Hood's 
Own" First and Second Series included). With all the Original Cuts by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Hood, &c In lo Vok., cloth, price 50*. ; half-calf or 
half-morocco, price ^os, 

Complete Edition of Hood's Poetical Works in Two Volumes. 

1, Hood's Serious Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a 
Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound, doth gilt, gilt edges, 5X. 

2. Hood's Comic Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a 
Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5f . 

*^* These tiuo volumes contain the entire Poems of the late Thomas Hood, 
which are tiow collected and issued Complete for the first time. 

Hood's Own; or, Laughter from Year to Year. First Series. 
Being former runnings of his Comic vein, with an effusion of new blood for 
general circulation. In One Vol. 8vo, Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts. Cloth gilt, 
^s. ; gilt edges, ^s. td. 

Hood's Own. Second Series. Being a further collection of his Wit 
and Humour. In One VoL,8vo, Illustrated by about 540 Woodcuts. Qoth gilt, 
^s, ; gilt edges, is, 6d, 

Hood's Own ; or, Laughter from Year to Year. First and Second 
Series in OneVol., Complete, with all the original Illustrations by Cbuikshank, 
Leech, &c., numbering about 890. In handsome binding, royal 8vo, cloth gilt^ 
10s. 6d. 

Hood's Whimsicalities. A Periodical Gathering; to which are 
added "York and Lancaster," "Lost and Found," "Epping Hunt," and 
"Eugene Aram." With all the original Illustrations by the Author, John 
Leech, George Ckuikshank, and W. Hakvey. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 5*. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities, and Wit and Humour, in One 

Volume. With 87 Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, doth, price 6s, 

Hood's Poems of Wit and Humour. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth, price 3;. 6d, 

Hood's Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse. With 87 
Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price y. 6d, Cheap Edition, 
cloth gilt, 2f. 6d.; picture boards, as. 

Hood's Wit and Humour. Fcap. 8vo, fancy wrapper, u. 
Hood's Whims. Illustrated hy the Author. Fcap. Svo, fancy 

wrapper, 1*. 

Hoods Oddities. Illustrated hy the Author. Fcap. 8vo, fancy 

wrapper, zx. 
London: WARD, LOCK ^ CO.y Salisbury Square^ EX* 



irANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 



Vmferm v^th W^M, Lock *• Co.*s CttmpUU Edition of Andersen* m Fniry TaUf, 
An Entirely Nenu Kditiart of 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Specially Translated 

and Compiled from the Best Original Editifpit*» by Hevrv Frith. Hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, hcveltcd boards^ with Coloured Plaics ajsd »oo £o* 

griving^, price jr. ^^. \ gilr edj^es, Rj, ^d, 
*, '■■li thh will he found i& -' ■'■■' hif \ 

#(/ i t0 the pttblic^ No piling cc,! 

/^ ' y Rtfbitisan" ane af the j'i ' ■ - • -^'^jT ''/' 

Ptex.tit Ilo^lis. The ha.^k is til'iindantij' tUminiied by New Coioured PliUt^ ixokick 
futve been prepared ivith £reat care) amd upw^vrd^of T'wo Hundred Engravings 
in the Text. 

Uniform 7t>ith iiu ahfyve^ Complete Edition of 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian An- 

tJE»^eN. With Fourteen Coloured Pictures, loo fuU-pa^ and other ETig^ravmgs, 
and Lire of the Author, Hfttidsomely baund, cloth g;dtt bevelled boards, pace 
7J. 6ef. ; gilt edges, 8j. td. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, With Life, 

Glossary, &£., and full -page anJ other Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, pncc 6>j. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, ft, td, ; half- morocco, lor. 6d 
Cheap Edition on thin pkapert cloth gilt, 5J. Pcop1e*s Edition^ cloth gilt, 3J, 6</. 



THE FIELDS AND THE WOODLANDS: Depicted by 

Painief and Pott. Con sistmg of Twenty- four Pictures, printed in C4!»lDurs by 
LniGHToN Brothers. Wtth Veriws of character and Jjeauty appropriate to ih« 
Pictures, Printed on thick toned paper, and handsomely bound, doth gilt, gUt 
edges, price au. 

THE LAND OF THE BIBLE; Its Sacred Heroes and 

Wonderful Story By JoHN Tillotson. Amply Illustrated with Map% and 
more than 300 Wood Engravings, llandiiomely bound* cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price 7 J. 6d. \ half-calf, lojf. 6rf. 
The design nf this ^imrk is to provide a Consecutive History of Palestine, frcrm the i 
time of Abraham to that of the final Destruction of yemtaiem undjtr Titus, It\ 
aIso furnishes f in immediate association 'with the events recorded^ a TopogrttpkicalA 
Description of the Land, 

BUNYAN^S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, from this World to that I 

which is to Come. With a Memoir of the Author by H, W. Dulckkn, Ph.D. T 
With too page and other nUistrations by Thomas Dauhel, engraved by ihcj 
Brotlicrs Dauz'EL. Presentation Edition, on thick toned p;ipcr, 4to, ckith gilt| | 
gilt edges, price lojr. tiir, crown Svo, cloth gilt, gik edgea^ 34^. 6(f«,^ dotbgiif 
2J, 6rf/. Cheap Edition, cloth gilt, ri. td.\ wrapper, u. 

This volume is full of chuste and beautiful BngraviH^St contains tAg wmtifi 
tejctt is printed in clear type^ and is elegantly biiund. 

THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; r- -^v ,, 
Years in the Holy City. Relating the Scenes i« the Life of Jesus 1 
J3y Rev, J. R. Ingraham. With Coloured Plates nnd other 1 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth ffilt extra, gilt euc ^iiv^ 

gilt edges, Colmired Plates, 3J. 6j/. Fcap, Bvo, cloth giJf 1 icc^ 

11. td.\ cloth gilt, gilt edge!<^ ax.; cloth gilt, u. 6t/,; oii. t». 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sunday 
and Holy Days tJironghout the Ycmr. By John' Keblb, Small fcap. Evo, clutl 
gilt, plain cdgesj ijf.; cloth gilt, red burnished edgcf, 1 J. 6t/.; .1 ' J"| 

l^oardji, gilt edges, aj.; morocco, gitt edges, j*. Crown 8v 
edges, aj. 6^,: with 8 full-page illustration s, cloth gilt, bcvelk- 
s. .. if 1 ' • 
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uiif or morocco^ 7-i'» '(^d\ morocco extra, or tree-cali^ iclf. i>d. 



Lmdon : WARD, LOCK *&• CO.^ Saluhury Squant, E.C. 



STANJ^ARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
WARD AND LOCK'S 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES, 

Price One Shilling each ; or neatly bound, cloth gilt, is. 6d, 



Under the comprehensive title, "The Christian Knowlftjce Series," is 
issued, in a series of well-printed volumes, published at a price which renders thetn 
accessible to all, the works of those great and good men who have devoted their 
lives and energies to promoting, in their writings, the highest interests of their 
fellow-creatures, by explaining and elucidating the various subjects connected 
with Religion and Christianity, and who have earned a title to the undying grati- 
tude of posterity by engaging heart and soul in the great work^ the object of which 
is " to justify the ways of God to man." 

Confident in the belief that to very large numbers these works will be thoroughly 
welcome and acceptable, the Editors atid Publishers have undertaken the enter prise 
oj indefinitely extending the range of the influence of these works, feeling assured 
qf receiving the earnest co-operation and assistance of all good men in. diffusing, 
by means of these good and cheap editions of excellent books, true Christian Know- 
ledge, 

1. Paley's Evidences of Christianity. With Life, Introduction, 
^ Anadysis, and Notes. 

2. Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 

Course of Nature. With Life, Introduction, Notes, &c. 

3. Taylor's Holy Livin^f. With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 

4. Taylor's Holy Dying. With Introduction, Notes, &c 

5. Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 

AVith Life, Introduction, and Notes. 

6. Paley's Natural Theology. With Introduction, Epitome, and 

Notes. 

7. Keith on Prophecy. {By special arrangement with the Author ). 

8. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Memoir of the Author by 

H. W. DuLCKEN, Ph.D., anil too Illustrations. 

9. Paley's Horae Paulinae. With Introduction, Epitome, and 

Notes. 

Hand and Heart says : — " The publishers well deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity for this noble effort. They are most effectively doing the work of a * Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society,' without any appeal for charitable funds. As a self-sustain- 
ing agency for the circulation of first-class theological works we gladly commend 
this ' Christian Knowledge Series ' to the notice of all our readers." 

Lloyd* s N^ewspaper saiys'.—"V7e can assure our readers that the get up of the 
two volumes on our table is excellent, and, at the price, wonderful. The notes are 
short, and what is still more noticeable, generally to the point. The epitooe of both 

S plumes is excellently conceived, and is calculated to impress the book deeply on 
le reader's mind." 

The Weekly Times : — " Every young man or young woman, every one who 
aspires to independent thought, should be students of; and possessors of, these 
books." 

i^ The Publishers have been favoured with letters /rom some of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church of England, and the principal CUriynien of every 
Bft^p^inatioM, all speaking in the highest terms of the Christian Knowlbdgb 
Series. 

London: WARD, LOCK ^ CO., SalUbury ^guartyig^C^ \ 



STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 



THE WORLD LIBRARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. 



A Seri^t of Standard W^rks^ including vtany of ifu ackn^ftvtedged Master*- 
pftcts 9/ Historical and Critical Litemture, nuidt more ftccrssiSle tftan hitherto /# 
tJugem*folrtadtr bjf publication in a c/tea^/orm and ut a m9der&.U pric*. 



By David 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

Hallam'a Constitutional History of England^ From the 

Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George IT, By Hknry 
Haluam, LL.D., F,R S. With Lord Matrauby's Essay on ihe same. 
970 pp., 5^, ; Library Edition, demy 8vo, 7J. 6rf. 

Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages. By the Author 

of '* I'he Constitutional History of Eogland.'" 7^0 pp*^ y, td, i Libnuy 
Edition, demy 8vo, 894 pp., 6*. 

Hallam's Church and State : Being a View of the State of 

Europe during the Middle Ages, By the Author of '* The Constitutioaal 
History of England/' 400 pp., «. 6*/, 

The Wealth of Nations (An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Caoscii oO« By Pldau Smjtul 78a pp., jx. 6d. ; Library Edition, demy 
Svo, Boo pp., 6x. 

Adam Smith's Essays. Moral Sentiaients, Astronomy, Physics, 
£cc. By the Author of *' The Wealth of Nations." 476 pp., jr. firf. 

Hume's History of England. From the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar to the Revolution in 16&B. By Daviq Hums. In 3 Vols. :,940 
pp., lOS. 61/. 

Hume's Essays: Literary, Moral, and Political. 
Hums, the Historian. 558 pp«, 3^. 6d^ 

Montaigne's Essays. All the Essays of Michael the Seigneur 
dc Montai^c. Translated by Chaklos Cottok. 684 pp., 3*. 6ti^; 
Library Edition, demy Svo, 970 pp., 6s. 

Warton*s History of English Poetry, From the Eleventh lo 
(he Scvcniccnth Century. By Thomas Warton, B.I>,t Poet Laureate. 
1,03s pp. , 6f. 

The Court and Times of Queen ELizabeth. By Lucy 
A IK EN. 530 pp., 3f. 6d. 

Edmund Burke's Choice Pieces, Containing the Speech on 

the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revoludoa in France, on the Sublime amj 
Bcauuful;* Abridgment of Engliih History^ 3*, 6d. 

Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in England. By Horace 

Walpolk. 538 pp. , js. 6d. 
M ^Culloch's Principles of Political Economy, With Sketch 

of the Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. M'Cut.LOCH. 360 mil, 

3J. 6d. 

Locke's Letters on Toleration. By John Locke. 

3r. erf. ' 
Walton's Complete Angler; ©r, The Contemplative Man*s 

Recreation. ip2pp.,3^. 

Essays on Beauty and Taste : On Beauty, by Francis, Lord 
Jeffrey ; On Taste, by Archibald Alison, LL.D. 334 pp,, 3*. 6J, 

London: WARD^ LOCK <&• CO., Salisbury Square, ^,C 
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400 pp., 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 



The World Library— continued, 

21. Milton's Early Britain, under Trojan, Roman, and Saxon 
Rule. By John Milton. With Morb's England under Richard III., and 
Bacon's England under Henry VIII. 430 pp., 3^. 6d, 

23. Macaulay: Reviews, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp., 3x. 6d, 

24. Sydney Smith's Essays, Social and Political. 550 pp., y. 6d, 

25. Lord Bacon. Containing the Proficience and Advancement of 

Learning, the New Atlantis, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp., 
3*. &/. 

26. Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Containing the Confessions 

of an Opium Eater, Bentley, Parr, Goethe, Letters to a Young Man, &c. 
500 pp., 3f. 6d, 

27. Josephus (The Complete Works of). Translated by William 

Whiston, A.m. With Life of the Author, and Marginal Notes giving the 
Essence of the Narrative. 8x0 pp., 3^ . 6d. 



THE BOYS' ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Aiventures and Heroic Deeda. 

The Biographies of Illustrious Men, whose courage^ shilL and enterfrise have 
been the foundation of Great States^ «md whose wisdom and patriotism have con- 
solidated and strengthened national power^ must be interesting to young minds 
which deUg^ht in records of Adventure and Bravery^ attd Great Deeds in Camp 
and Council. The name <y Washington is revered^ as that of a General and 
Statesman whose devoted patriotism and great abilities achieved independence for 
his country* IVith him is associated Franklin, whose personal history is no less 
interesting than his political career. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World, 
and Db Soto, a type of the restless^ bold Explorers of strange ana mysterious lamls, 
were forerunners of the sagacious leaders and remarkable pioneers of a later time. 
In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character of the men 
and the remarkable adventures they encountered, and these records can scarcely be 
perused without exciting a feeling of admirationfor the Heroes and of wonder at 
the magnitude of their achievements. 

In picture hoards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, ax. 6d. ; gilt edges, 91. 6d, 

1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Story of Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or. Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie and Forest ; or, De Salle, the Pathfinder. 

la The Shawnee Prophet ; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 

II. The Buccaneer Chiefs ; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates of 
America. 
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28. Thomson's Poetical Works. 16 pp., ts, SJ, 
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Inikg Volumes of the Friendly Counsvl Shriks, the object has hien ktpt in 
vltll» to spread abroad for the reading Public the good words of the present, atid 
preserve for them the wisdom of the past. From first to last the effort has been, 
and will be, to make the Friendly Counsel Series a practical illustration of the 
homely truth that " A Friend in Need is a Friend Jttdeed.** 
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I. ♦Timothy Titcomb's Letters addressed ttt Young People, 

Single and Married. 

2.*Lectures to Young Men on various Important Subjects. By 
Hbnrv Ward Beecher, Author of " Life Thoughts." 

3.*Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
William Mathews, LL.D. First Series. 

4. Cobbett's Advice to Young Men, and (incidientally) to 

Young Women, in the Middle and Higher lianks of Life. With Notes aiid 
Memoir of the Author. 

5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 

Author of ** Stepping Heavenward." 

6. How it) Make a Livin|j : Suggestions upoft the Art d[ MSkirig, 

Saving, and Using Money. By GeoksbCary Kgglbston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Trstnslated, tompletely Revised, 

and Adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by t)r. Hupbland. 

8.*Foster's Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 

of the Author, and Notes. 

^.♦Getting On in the. World ; or^ Hints on Success in Life. Second 
Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

io.*How to Excel in Business; of. The Clerk's JEnstructor. A 
Coiil|>lete Guide to Success in tht World of Commerce. By Jambs Mason. 

li,*The Student's Manual. Designed by specific Pirections to 

Aid in Forming and Strengthening the Intellectual and Mqral Character and 
Habits of the Student. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New and Revised 
Edition, with Notes by the Author. 
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William M[athews, LL.D. First and Second Series Complete. 
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The Friendly Counsellor. Containing * * Timothy Titconib's Letters 
to Young People," '* Cobbett's Advice to Young Men," and " Brscher^s Lec- 
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